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ABSTRACT 

This report presents analysis, findings, and 
recommendations from a study of certain members of the "new wave" 
immigrant population, specifically Southeast Asian women, Haitian 
women, and Hispanic women. After an executive summary of the study's 
objectives, background, and findings, the two phases of the project 
are described: (1) the collection and analysis cf the available data 
to produce a population profile of the groups; and (2) the holding of 
dialogues between service providers and members of the immigrant 
groups. The dialogues, which were held in communities with high 
concentrations of the new wave populations, centered on the 
identification of specific problems assd concrete solutions. Chapters 
1 to 3, which discuss Southeast Asian refugees, Cuban and Haitian 
entrants, and Hispanic immigrants, include gross population profiles, 
selected demographic and socio-economic characteristics, labor force 
and economic characteristics, utilization of social support services, 
and specific problems encountered by the immigrant groups. These 
chapters provide selected essays on particular problems facing the 
immigrant groups and sub-populations. Chapter 4 discusses programs 
and policies related to helping new wave women enter the workforce. 
Chapter 5 presents major report recommendations in the areas of 
providing training programs; improving Job Training Partnership Act 
programs; providing child care p.nd transportation; improving the 
collection of data; planning with diversity in mind; expanding mental 
health services; creating housing; improving the nature and delivery 
cf welfare benefits; clarifying the legal status of entrants; and 
reconsidering the plight of undocumented Hispanic women. Appendices 
include data sources and information on the legal status of 
newcomers, (HB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Objective 

The first objective of the study was to coUect information about certain members of 
the "new wave" immigrant population, ^ecifically, Southeast Asian women, Haitian 
women, and Hispanic women. Theie women were selected as the focus of the study 
because they hTve entered the United States in large numbers and under extraordinary 
circumstances since 1980, and the initial survey of the data available for them revealed 
how meager the data collection and coordination efforts have been and how crucial 
increased efforts are to ensure effective and appropnate social planmi^. The first 
objective, then, was to find out what is known and what is not known about these women, 
with special emphasis given to their labor force status. The second objective was to use 
These findings as the bisis for recommendations for improving the policies and programs 
that relate to the women's economic and social adjustment. 

Background 

The study was funded by the Women's Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
and was conducted by the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges in two 
phases. During the first phase, research studies were collected and analyzed for the 
purpose of de>^loping a statistical portrai.t of America's most I^*^ 
nhase of the study involved gathering information at the local level through three 
dialogues that were held at sitos throughout the country, providing forums for service 
providers, com m unity ^ased organizations, and members of the newcomer population. 
While the inciusion of the newcomer women themselves has been strongly recommended m 
many reports, these dialogues appear to be unique in their achievement of this goal. 

Findings 

0 Members of the newcomer population may come from very different countries and 
backgrounds, and they may have different legal statuses once they are admitted into 
the United States, but the commonality of their needs is remarkable. 

o These women need to be employed. Some of them are single heads of household, and 
others are one of two workers whose incomes are needed to support a large 
household. Thus, their economic survival and the survival of their families depend 
upon their ability to obtain employment. 

o Many of these women are in the labor force, but they have dead-end, minimum-wage 
jobs that force them to remain dependent upon cash assistance programs and other 
forms of suppct. These employed women are the lucky ones-compared to tneir 
unemployed counteqjans whose present chances of achieving economic 
self-sufficiency are virtually nonexistent. 

o The major reason the women are "ghettoized" in dead-end jobs or locked out of 
empioyner.t oppoaunities altogether is that their mastery of English is severely 
limited. The problem, one confirmed by studies of labor force variables and expert 
tei^timony, is that employers base their hiring and promotion decisions upon workers 
English-language skills. The better the person ^eaks and understands English, the 
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more likeiy she is to find and keep a job. WW e wme of ^^"^J^^'^" "^^^^^^^^^^ 
nor underhand any English alter having lived m A";^^"^^,^^'^^^"*'^ 
but at a minimai level of proficiency. Their limited ^^^^^ilL^f^^^^J^J^^^^ 
language is understandable in Ught of the fact that "^^^ 
English, some are iUiterate in their native languages, and 

Furthermore, many orientation and ^^P^^y^^""' Z^^!r ^i ?he?r mLterine 

women in jobs as quickly as possible, which s ^ t*;"" ^^ff^^^^^^ 

the English skiUs they need to achieve genuine, long-term economic self-suiliaercy. 

Aggravating this situation is the fact that the women do not possess job skills 
t^STler^ to their receiving economy. Many of them worked outside of the home 
n^Trlm^itries of origin, bSt their work W^^^^J, 
aid not prepay them for employment In an urban, i'^^^^^ahre^^^ 
they arc iUequipped to do any work other than unskiUed labor-the jobs that .orce 
them to remain dependent upon welfare. Furthermorj f ?.'"J^orsouree of 
occuoationai training needed by newcomer women, which is programs authorized by 
?Sr?ob iSniS Pi^enhip St. frequently excludes them; this situation grows out 
of the decision made by some local service deUverers to select as clients the persons 
who are most easily placed in jobs. 

Even if their mastery of English and vocatiojml skills l^'^ ^^Ifj^' l^^'^l^^^^^ 
these women would not know how to get and keep a job i^J^ 
wanted" advertisements, filling out application forms, calling t^e employer if they 
cannot work that day-all of these are foreign concepts to newcomer women. 

Another obstacle to the women's assimilation is their incomplete 
NoVonly mu«ti»y c<^c with extreme culture shock and the traumas attendant ^>on 
S,e cTri'ui;?^^^ of ^eir arrival to the United States. tt^ym^doUwi^ 
context of changing family and community structures. The easiest social adjust Tie nt 
"S^«mpljS«d b/those women who need "only" to become oriented to their new 
c^iltu" and to ma^^ survival skills, such as using the local mass tran|Lt system 
?^weve?. for m^y ton^en "social adjustment" means more than acculturation. It 
means coping with severe depression or . > estic violence, just two of the symptoms 
oflte mit^le stresses in their lives. Tl.w problems stem from both their 
^periences prior to arriving in the United States, such as the rape of the female 
"boat people." and their experiences after resettlement, such as famiiy and ..... 
g^erationaiconfUcts precipitated by changes in family members' roles and differing 
attitudes towards their new culture. 

Some appropriate training and employment opportunities do exist, b"t the women 
cannot take advantage of them because they do not have access to child care and 
m,^^o^ti^™ e? have no one to care for their children, or they cannot afford to 
payT cSld^re services on their Umited incomes. Lack of tran^ortat:on :s an 
obstacle for similar reasons-no car and no money to pay for gas or bus fare- 
While the circumstances described above apply to the majority of newcomer women, 
there are also women who have special needs: professional women who need to de 
recertified, eideny women who are isolated in their homes, young women whose 
education was interrupted dv war, homeless women who have no place to sleep at 
mgh" S woJnen for whom welfare policies constitute a disincentive to work. 
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An obstacle to serving ail newcomer women is the dearth of data that can be used to 
help frame effective policies and programs. Typically, data collection efforts at the 
national level do not disaggregate the data by sex. Thus, the information sought by 
policy makers is not available to the extent it is needed. 



Recommendations 
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Create training opportunities appropriate to the needs of the majonty of newcomer 
women. These programs should provide instruction in English, vocational skills, 
job-getting and job-keeping skills, and acculturation and survival skiUs. Furthermore, 
they must be of sufficient duration, perhaps a minimum of one year, so that the 
women have time to master aU of the skills they need to achieve long-term economic 
self-sufficiency. 

Make Job Training Partnership Act programs viable sources of oetupational training 
for newcomer women. This means encouraging the local decision-making bodies, 
which are the Private Industry Councils, to consider the special needs of these women 
in designing programs. Features which newcomer women need and which are 
authorized by the law, including supportive services, should be incorporated into 
these programs. 

0 Create training (^portunities to meet the special needs of some womea These 

special needs include professional recertification, English classes for preliterate and 
nonliterate women, and classes specially designed for older women. 

0 Eliminate false barriers to training and employment qjportunities. This means 

increasing the availabiUty of affordable and accessible child care services, as well as 
planning service delivery with the women's transportation in mind. 

0 Make culturally appropriate mental health services available to women whose social 
and emotional adjustment is incomplete. 

o Improve data collection efforts by disaggregating the data by sex. 

The obstacles facing Southeast Asian women, Haitian women, and Hispanic women 
will not disappear of their own accord. These women are in need. If policies and 
proszrams for facilitating tneir movement toward economic self-iuffioency were 
developed and implemented today, then tomorrow they could become contributing 
members of American society. 
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PREFACE 



In America and in Need: Immigrant. Refugee, and Entrant Women is the final report 
of the Immigrant Women Project. The impetus behind the project was the realization on 
the part of the Women's Bureau, ynited States Department of Labor, that America has 
received thousands of foreign-bom women since 1980 and that there is no clear 
understanding of their status in the labor force and their movement toward economic 
seU-suf ficiency. Thus, the Women's Bureau contracted with the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges to conduct a study of the recently arrived women. 

The focus of the study was Southeast Asian, Haitian, and Hispanic women, all 
members of the so-called new wave immigrant population which f^^^^^.J^^^^^^^J^^;^^ 
in large numbers and under extraordiimry circumstances in and after 19S0. The women s 
Bureau recommended this focus because an initial survey of available data for these 
groups revealed how inadequate the data collection efforts have been and how necessary 
increased efforts are to ensure effective and appropriate social planning. T'.e purpose of 
the Immigrant Women Project, then, was to collect the information needed for traming 
policies and implementing programs that are intended to faciUtate the assimilation of the 
newcomer women. 

The project was conducted in two phases. During the first phase, ail of the readilv 
available data-that is, the kinds of information available to a researcher in Washif^tof;, 
D.C.— were collected and analyzed to produce a population profile. In the second phase, 
three dialogues were held, each in a community where one of the new wave populations is 
concentrated. The dialogues brought together service providers and members of the new 
wave populations, who are of course the people with the best knowledge of the needs and 
concerns of the newcomer women, for a discussion that centered on the identification ot 
specific problems and concrete solutions. Although the two phases differed in method, 
both sought answers to the same questions: Are the women in the labor force? If not, 
why not? What are the obstacles to their entrance into the labor force, and how can the 
obstacles be overcome? 

This report presents the findings of the study. It is organized into five chapters. The 
first three chapters discuss Southeast Asian refugees, Cuban and Haitian entrants, and 
Hispanic immigrants, in that order. Each chapter begins with the population profile of the 
group or groups and then continues with the dialogue proceedings. Chaptcr^f describes 
and evaluates the programs and policies that currently exist to help the newcomer women 
adjust to their new society and become productive and content citizens. In Chapter 3, 
recommendations addressing the key issues identified in the preceding chapters are made. 

While is is hoped that In America and in Need is the most current and comprehensive 
resource on Southeast Asian refugee women, Cuban and Haitian entrant women, and 
Hispanic immigrant women, the report does not presume to be an exhaustive investigation 
oi these newcomer groups. It has its limitations, ones imposed by the unancial and time 
-ictions of the Immigrant Women Project. First, a financial constraint prohibited 
uucting a fourth dialogue which could have considered the situation of Cuban 
.ants. Second, because there were only three months to collect and report data for the 
newcomer women, the collection effort was necessarily limited. Ccmpoundmg this 
situation was the fact that ail of the information had to be gathered through an informal 
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"networking" process bec-use no central clearinghouse on immigration and refugee affairs 
exists. It is beUeved, however, that in spite of these difficulties most, if not ail, of the 
large-scale studies and other significant research efforts were identified. Therefore, the 
re^ler should understand that the unevenness in the level of reporting here reflects the 
varying levels of activity in the field; for that reason, for example, the section on 
Southeast Asian refugee women is the longest of the three only because more research has 
been done on this population. 

In sum. In America and in Need; Immigrant. Refugee, a nd Entrant Women is not 
intended to be the "last word," to end the discussion of tne circumstances and needs of 
America's most recent arrivais. On the contrary, its goal is to Initiate discussion- 
informed and reasonable discussion that can lead to improved policies and programs, if it 
does that, it is due to the efforts of several pe<^ie, whom I would like now to 
acknowledge. First, Dr. B. Meredith Burke, demographer and consultant to the first phase 
of the Immigrant Women Project, was responsible for much of the original data collection 
and analvsis; her voice can be heard still in some of the report's sentences and phrases. I 
would like also to thank the local coordinators of the dialogues: Ding-3o Curne, Long 
Beach City CoUege; Gertrwle Keyser, Miami-Dade Community College; and Lucy Willis, 
Texas Southmost College. With the support of their planning committees and the 
colleges, these talented women organized three outstanding conferences. Thanks are due 
also to the staff of the Women's Bureau-particularly Dr. Collis Phillips, Roberta McKay, 
Deloress Crockett, and Rhobla Taylor-for their support of the project. Gail Porter, 
Women's Bureau, has earned my gratitude and respect for her contribution. Finally, 
Frances £. Holland's careful and thoughtful preparation of the manuscript is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Abby Spero 
Project Director 
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Chapter I 
SOUTHEAST ASIAN REFUGEES 



Gross PoDulationi Proille 

Peak Year oi Admissions: i9S0 

The second wave of Southeast Asian refugees peaked at 166,727 in fiscai year 1980 
(FY 1930). While the following year was also witness to a significant influx of refugees, 
by FY 1982 the number of new arrivals had dropped to 72,135. The dramatic increases and 
subsequent decreases in the number of Southeast Asians admitted to the Umted States 
since 1973 are presented in Table 1.01. 

Ethnic Mix: More Vietnamese 

The term "Southeast Asian" includes persons from Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, 
three culturally distinct nationalities. Furthermore, the H'mong and I-Mien are Laotians 
because of where they reside, but are also themselves culturally distinct groups. Thus, 
given the differences among these groups, knowledge of the ethnic composition of the 
Southeast Asian refugee population becomes a necessary and useful tool for planning 
social policy. 

Of ail the Southeast Asian refugees resettled in America, the majority are from 
Viemam. Indeed, in the years immediately follov/ing 1973, Vie mamese accounted lor 
nearly 90 percent of the entire population. However, since 1980 their share of the total 
has decreased, as relatively more Cambodians and Uotians have been admitted. This 
trend is described in the Office of Refugee Resettlement's (ORR) analysis of the ethnic 
composition of the entire refugee population. 

In January 1981 the annual Alien Registration of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service showed that 72.3 percent of the 
Southeast Asians who registered were from Vietnam, 21.3 percent 
we,-e from Laos, and 6.'> percent were from Cambodia. By the end 
of FY 1982, the Vietnamese made up about 67 percent of the total, 
while 20 percent were from Laos and about 13 percent were 
Cambodians.^ 

In Table 1.02 the ethnic mix of the more recent cohorts is presented. As this table 
Uiustrates, the proportion of new arrivals who are from Vietnam has leveled off at 
approximately 39 percent, while the percentage of Cambodians has increased and the 
percentage of Laotians has decreased. 



lOf fice of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettlement Program; Report io 
Congress, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (Washington: 1983), p. 19. 
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In sum. by either r..easure-.the total population to enter since 1575 cr annoai 
admission fig''es-it is clear that the Vietnamese constitute a majority of the refugee 
population. 

A Youthful, Predominantly Male Population 

The age and sex f '^^^"'""nt*. Jr^'tS!: f r;«^T4«^Tlh«7c.S^^ 

Accorting to Table 1.03, by 1S81 nearly 60 percent of all Southeast Asian refugees 
were umler *e age of 23, and the male-female ratio was approximately 1.2.1. 

I „,r rohora were even more youthful and more predominantly male. As Table l.Ot 

s.w^r;er73;«=r^^^^^ z ^:^'^\Tytt.i:iu.^''or^i 

^Vu^aTon IsruSer^rt^g" '^^^^^^^^^ Irffvals age^». or older, a mere 
5.6 percent of the men and 8.5 percent of the women. 

While the age distributions of men and women in tj'"' "l^g"] ^^^^^s had a 
equivalent, their actual numbers were not. J^'J'T't'^jf^nTi^Jl^y^^^^^^ 

^.tr^i's^e^r/tV^rra^eri^^r^^^^^^ " ?««ir' 

cS"s amonf the PY 1982 aTriCals age 18 to 21; in this range there are nearly two men 

for each woman. 

Geographical Distribution in the United States 

If one were to develop a portrait of the statistically "average refugee" based upon the 
data"r:sent:d"rus^^^^^^^^^^ 'hypothetical creation -uld^^ ^^^^^^^ 
arrived in America in FY 1980. If that picture is further refined to reflect his state 
destination, then that young man now lives m California. 

Tables I 05 and 1.06 present the state of destination for refugees who entered in the 
first n!Si months of 981 and the estimated cumulative population by state through - 
ember T985;including adjustments for seconda^ ^^^^^Tth^a^nu^vSep^^^^^^^^^^ 

tne 1981 arrivals and third for the cumulative population OC'fOO, or percent;. 

..s^-tfitr;e?^^^^^^^ 
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concentration of earlier arrivals, many of whom were receiving relatives among the 1981 
cohort. 

Among the three nationalities of the Southeast Asian population, the patterns of 
aeoRraphical dispersal vary, as is shown in Table 1.08. It is the Vietnamese who are 
fueling the Caiifornia Influx so disproportionately. Proportionately more Cambodians 
have settled in New York, Massachusetts, and Washington, while Uotians are overly 
represented among refugees settling in Washington, Illinois, Minnesota, and Oregon. 

The differing distribution patterns among the nationalities is significant in ^c'^'^f. 
social planning, given the documented differences in culture, level of education, English 
faciUty, and the like among these three populations. One might reasonably assume that 
social planners need similar data on the distribution patterns of mal*,« and female refugees, 
but unfortunately none of these data are available by sex. 

Selected Demographic, Socioeconomic Chara cteristics 

Marital Status Unknown 

We were unable to locate any data on the marital status of these refugees. Even 
small-scale local studies provided no such significant database. However, we expect that 
certain studies in progress will yield e'.timates within a year. Also, when the Otiice ol 
Refugee Resettlement computerizes data on family and household composition from 
forms filed at the time of adjustment to immigrant status, a national estimate should be 
possible. 

Relatively High Fertility Rates 

Female Southeast Asian refugees are concentrated in the most fertUe age groups; 
therefore, based on chis population's age structure alone, without regard to cultural 
influences, one would predict relatively high fertility rates. Unfortunately, data 
collection efforts in this area hav been limited. Thus, to develop a reliable impression of 
these women's fertility, we wiU first review a National Center for Health Statistics 
(NCHS) report on all Asian and Pacific Islander births and then let itr, findings stand as 
the context for a discussion of the few data available on the South^-ast Asian refugee 
population. 

The NCHS study yields at least two facts relevant to the concerns at hand. 2 First, 
the number of births classified in the residual category "Other," which includes Southeast 
Asians, has risen sharply in recent years. From 1978 to 1980, the number rose from 
2^,597 to 39,22^*, which represents a substantial 59.5 percent increase. Secono, the 
overwhelming majority of these "Other" births were to foreign-born mothers. In 1980, for 
example, among the "Other" women in the age category 20 to 2^, over 80 percent of the 




2The reader who is unfamiUar with the standard classification system needs to know 
that the term "Asian and Pacific Islander" refers to Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian, FUipmo, 
and "Other." The residual category "Other" includes Asian Indian, Cambodian, Korean, 
Laotian, Vietnamese, and others. 
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birtns were to the foreign-bom women; and among the "Other"' women 25 and older, 
n-»riv 90 a^rmnt at the births were to the foreign-bom members.-* In sum, the 
Z^LZ'ZT^t^^'Z^b^' 01 a popltion that has had many births, and most 
of these births were to the foreign-bom members. 

Still these figures say Uttle about the absolute level of fertUity among the new wave 
ref ug J^' Af^Slh'en, it is necessary to turn to the few studies that do address the 
question of the fertility rate of this population. 

First, Linda Gordon calculated a crude birth rate of about 28 Per 1,000 by i^ng a 
.mAii «moleof new wav-e women.^ This figure is close to one derived by an Oregon 
s'udy wlSsi^findi^s I^p^rnl^ in Table*1.09. The Oregon study analyzes all the Uve 
b Z to CambodiSn, Laotian, and Vietnam«e women m Oregon during 1980. J^^^Ie 1.09 
shows that Southeast Asian women, compared to all women who gave birth m Oregon 
S tMt year, v^ere one or two years older and had more pregnancies and more 
cSd4a! firmer, Uotian women had more births than their Cambodian or Vietnamese 
count erpcrts. 

Another avenue f.r assessing this group's .^V™ 
which offer at least a general impression of fertility. ifJc^^^ 
base Linda Gordon calculated these ratios for cohorts entering each year from 975 to 
1?8?- 5oTch^?d«n per 1,000 women in 197^ 59^ in 1976-1978 combined;jf96 m ^97^ 476 

198(i anS" 1981.' While these figures document a downward trend, they need to be 
seen in light of the child-woman ratio for the United States in 1980. Z79. 

The cause of this downward trend is unclear. However, it is t';["P^j"8.^f f^^^^'^Sh, 
naos n tlcientificaUy sound) to predict that this trend will continue. As proof, one 
'm.,?.'co'riId^; RU^^^^^^^^ 1980 stSdy of 50 Vietnamese ,,,,, 
da^hters in families which had arrived in Chicago oetween 1975 and 1980. Simon .ound 

that 

The mothers already recognized that their daughters would have 
fewer children than they themselves had had; half of them thought 
their daughters would have three or fewer children, a third 
thought four children and 6 percent thought five children. 
Forty-four percent wanted their daughters to have three or fewer 
children versus if 2 percent who desired them to have four and 
10 percent who desired their daughters to have five children. The 



3Seima Taffei, "Characteristics of Asian Births: Unites ^\tates, l 980," Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report, 32, No. 10, Supplement (February 10, 1984), Tables I and 19. 

Umda ^. Gordon, "New Data on the Fertility of Southeast Asian Refugees in the 
United States," presented at the Population Association of Amenca, San Diego, 
CaiUornia, April 29 - May 1, 1982, p. 4. 

■^Cordon, p. 1 1. 
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daughters themselves wanted even fewer children than the 
mothers anticipated.^ 

In sum, although fertUity data are scant, it is clear that the Southeast Asian refugees 
are concentrated in the most fertUe age groups and have borne children at a rate above 
replacement leveL 

Large Households 

Although regional studies of refugee households vary in their scope and depth, all 
point to one fact: the households are large. In Simon's study of the Vietnamese families 
resettled in Chicago between 1975 and 1980, the average family unit had six children and 
one or two other relatives.7 a 1983 study in Long Beach, California, found the 
distribution of the household size shown in Table 1.10. The small cell sizes of the I^otian 
groups (the I-iMien and the H'mong) mean that the reliabiUty of these distributions should 
not be overstressed, but the I-Mien households do seem the largest on the average and the 
Vietnamese, the smallest. Half of the I-Mien households had seven or more members, 
whereas over half of the Vietnamese households had fix or fewer. The distribution of the 
Cambodian household sizes most closely resembles the pattern for all groups: about half 
of the households had between four and six members; another tfurd had seven to twelve; 
and the remainder had three or fewer. 

Finally, a 1981 Orange County, California, survey also looked at the size and 
composition of households, and its findings, which are presented in Table l.l I, were 
consistent with those given above. According to this study, 62 percent of the households 
had five or more persons, and of this number about half had seven or more Persons, ine 
mean number of refugees per household was 5.3. While the average number of f^ildren 
per household was calculated to be three, slightly over one fifth of the households had five 
or more children. One fourth of the households had four or more adults. 

Low Level of Educational Attainment and High Level of Current Enrollments 

The second wave of Southeast Asian refugees entered this country with less education 
than the first wave. In fact, as Table 1.12 documents, the average number of years of 
education among those entering in 1980, the peak year for new arrivals, was 6.8, which is 
considerably lower than the 1975 cohort's 9.5 years. 

The 1981 study of refugees in Orange County confirmed the lower levels of education 
attained in Southeast Asia by the later arrivals. The findings are presented in Table 1.13. 
Among the refugees who had been in the United States for five or more years at the time 
of the study, approximately one quarter had had "more than high school," another quarter 
had had "less than high school," and the remainder had completed high school. In striking 




6Rita 3. Simon, "Russian and Vietnamese Immigrant Families: A Comparative Analysis 
of Parental and Adolescent's Adjustment to Their New Society" (Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, November 18, 1980), p. 39. 



7Simon, p. ^6. 
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contrast were the figures for those who had been in Amenca for one or yf , 
1 3 percent had more than a high school education, 27 percent had compicted h^S^ f^^^o^^' 
and the majcnty-59percentihad less than a high school education, ^^"^f'j^^f te^y;. J* 
category "less than high school" is not subdivided, so estimates of persons who actually 
had no schooling or only a year or two are not avaUable. 

This survey furnished other significant findings. First, the educational attaanments of 
the ethnic groups show marked differences. Almost ail oi the H'mong, for exannple, had 
less Vha^ a high school education. (An educated guess would be that "less than high 
sSfool" meant in this case, very little schooUng and practically none ^oi/^e women.) The 
Vietnamese reported significantly higher levels of attainment, and the Cambodians 
education placed them in the middle ground relative to other groups. 

Other findings include the level of schooling in relation to the refugee's age and 
current iob status. Younger adults had more education than adults age ^5 and over. In 
aSn! the employed refugees had more education than those who were students or who 
were unemployed at the time of the survey. 

Finally, this study offers one set of figures highly relevant to the ^«u« at hand; 
educaii^al attainment by gef«ler. As Table l.l3 indicates. ^^^/^^i^. " 

likely as men to have had less than a high school education in Southeast Asia,^at is, 
iTpexent of the women, but only 34 percent of the men, had less than a high^hool 
education. Furthermore, women were half as likely as men to have ha<J ^ore ihan a high 
school education: 1 1 percent of the women compared to 23 percent of the men. 

The same study analyzed selected characteristics of refugees who were enroUed m 
any type of dans at the time of the survey. The percentages shown in Table !-lJ*/«r;!,^ ^ 
pSpuUtion that IS taking advantage of its new country's educational ^"^^ ,';f^";"SJ>^i^f 
Fifty-five percent of Orange Count/s adult refugee population was enrolled school. 
Enrollment rates were higSsst for persons age I S to 2«f and lowest for persons 53 years old 
or olderTze^e^^^^ and 32peft:ent, respectfvely). As for the breakdown by ^t^";;^ S^oup, 
?he Vietnamese were the least likely to be enrolled, presumably ^^l^nT 
the United States the longest and had already mastered English or attained Itieir training 
gdls; however, even this "low" group had over half of their members enroUed. Among the 
Cambodians and rt'mong, approximately three fourths of both groups were enrolled. 

One Interesting finding of this study was that the more education the refugee 
received In his native country, the more likely he was to be enrolled in a class here. 

Finally, although the figures for enrollment by gender are close, they still indicate 
that more men than women were profiting from the availability of classes: 60 percent of 
tne men and 30 percent of the women were enrolled in classes. These perc entases 
confirm anecdotal evidence that suggests that throughout the United States more male 
refugees attend classes. 

* hat classes do refugees take? Amc. g the Orange County population, Engiisns»^as 
:ar ana away the most common field of study, ioiiowed distantly by such joo-oner^ed 
fields as electronics and business. (See Tabie i.M.) 
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A 1982 ORR-commissioned annual national sample of Southeast Asian refugees 
provides further proof of their high enrollment rates. Relating the percentage of refugees 
in English training to months in the United States, the study found that nearly 60 percent 
of refugees here six or fewer months were enrolled in English classes. On the other end of 
the scale, sllghtlv more than 1 1 percent of those here longer than 36 months were 
similarly enrolled. Percentages for the other groups moved along a continuum so that, as 
one might well have predicted, the longer the refugee had been resettled here, the less 
likely he was to be enrolled in English classes. Another feature studied, the percentage of 
refugees in training or schooling other than English classes, suggests that once their 
English is serviceable, refugees are more likely to enroU in other training: over 30 percent 
of those here more than two years versus a quarter of those here less than that.** (See 
Table 1.16.) 

English Language Facility: Weak, but Improving 

Given the low level of educational attainment of the second wave of refugees, their 
limited fluency upon arrival in the United States should not be surprising. Table 1.17 
shows that in the larae 1980 cohort, only 6 percent could speak English well or fluently, in 
comparison to 25 percent of the cohorts for 1 975 and 1 976-1 977. Although 1 7.^^ percent of 
the 1982 arrivals could speak English this well, their improved skills may well reflect the 
expanded training bfiered in the refugee camps. At the other end of the scale, the 
percent speaking no E nglish at tlie time of arrival, the findings are predictable: while 
30.3 percent of the 1 975 cohort could ^eak no English, 57. 1 percent of the 1 980 arrivals 
were similarly limited. 

The pattern of adjustment in terms of mastery of English recalls, and is probably 
related to, the trends in enrollments discussed above. Simply put, the longer the refugee 
has been here, the better his language facility. The ORR-commissioned study reported on 
the percent speaking no English and the percent speaking English well. Although these 
figures are for the entire refugee population regardless of age, as opposed to earlier 
figures which show rates for persons 16 years old and older, they still yield reasonable 
estimates. Of those refugees here a year or less, approximately one fourth said they 
spoke no English. The percentages gradually decreased so that of the refugees who were 
here three years or longer, only 6.2 percent spoke no English. Furthermore, whereas under 
one fourth of persons here for two years or less spoke English well, among refugees here 
for three years or more, 65.9 percent reported speaking English welL^ 

In sum, the new wave refugee may have arrived in America with little education and 
less facility with the English language, but he is likely to have taken a English class and to 
have significantly improved his mastery of English over the course of three years. 
However, this picture is incomplete. First, the data are seldom disaggregated by sex, so 
there is no significant database to support the perceptions of many service providers that 
the women entered America with less education and were less likely to know any English. 
Second, the categories "speaking no English" and "speaking English well" create a scale 



^Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Re settlement Program, p. 25. 
^Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettlement Program, p. 25. 
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which is not sufficiently precise for some purposes. For instances, it does not f^ake dear 
Sow goL °weil" is-gocid enough to attend college? participate m technical /vocational 
tmining? wash dishes? shop? In other words,the figures present the big picture, but 
some critical details are missing. 

:u$t how central the levels of educational attainment and English language fluency 
are to the assessment of the refugees' assimilation is made dear below, in the discussion 
of these characteristics relative to the refugees' labor force participation status. 

Labor Force and £cc.. mic Characteristics 
The Key Labor Force Variable: English Unguage Proficiency 

The labor force picture for these refugees can be summarized simply, voluntary 
aaencics, refugees, and employers are agreed that English language proficiency is 
SdTs^^Ule foViiy but a dead-end job! Recent entrants rationally prefer to study 
EnglTsrSSier man \o embark on an often futile job 

English is serviceable, the refugees participate industnously in the labor force. 

Table 1.16 presents basic data by length of residence in the ^"^J^^^^.^^'*;-,^^^^^ 
causality is not determinable from a cross-section table, it is dear that labor force 
5St?o^, riome, and percent speaking English moved together. ^^J^^ ^Pf.f."^^^ 
^eTfor instance, were refugees who had been here for six months or les^ /hi 
force participation rate was 21.6 percent, their weekly income '^^^s^ ^^0.1°, and the 
pefrenV speaking English was 18.5. The corresponding figures on the other end of the 
'sc^e " tiSt^^or p<?sons here three or more years-were ^S;,'* Pefcemm the labor force, 
$236.32 earned a week, and 65.9 percent speaking Eng ish J^i^;. ^^/^ . , , 

participation rate of over 68 percent should be appreciated in light of this rate for ail 
adults sixteen and older in the United States in 1980: 64 percent. 

This taole also demonstrates how the percent of refugees who were unemployed ar.d 
the percent who were receiving cash assistance dropped sharply " ^^Jf 
mpS)ved. Three quarters of the most recent arrivals were ^^^^^^P^^^^^^}^^^^^^^ 
. received cash assistance; the percent speaking English well ^^'Y^.rcZ hcl^^^^^ 
here three years or longer, U.8 percent were unemployed and 22.7 percent received cash 
assistance. The percent peaking English well was 65.9. 

When Engiisn language proficiency and labor force variables can be cross-tabuiared, 
an even stronger case is made for mastery of Engiisn. For instance, in Table 1. . S :he 
aoiUty to speak and understand English is correlated with labor force participation, 
unemployment, and weekly wages. There is no doubt that as the refugees English 
improves, they participate in the labor force in greater proportions and earn more, while 
tneir Chances of being unemployed drop. Perhaps this table, more ^"X, ^^^f ' 
• presents convincing evidence of the single most important variable in the labor .orce 
equation"— language proficiency. 



Finally, one other question in the Orange County study deserves attention, . robing 

:ne reasons for unemployment among refugees, the study ^^^<=°^';'^«^/?,Vr.^ocn es"" ^ 
Taoie 1.19. The most frequently cited reason is the least concrete of the responses- 
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Southeast Asia." Of course, because it is not concrete does not impiy that it is invalid. 
Indeed, it seems a perfectly reasonable response to be offered by the most recently 
arrived refugees, which was the case. The other responses indicate clear barriers to 
employment. The Uotians and H'mong, with their low levels of education and English 
proficiency, cite the language barrier as the main problem, second only to "left Southeast 
Asia." In addition to having left Southeast Asia, the women cite with equal frequency the 
language barners and their lack of previous work experience. Only half as many women 
as men cite continuing education as a reason for unemployment, a fact which correlates 
with the figures on enrollment by sex. 

Women's Occupational Profile 

The 1981 Orange County survey showed that the women's occupational pattern was 
surprisingly similar to the men's. (See Table 1.20.) Thirteen percent of the men and 
10 percent of the women reported having jobs with professional /technical status. 
Incidentally, as Table 1.19 Ulustrates, length of residence in the United States, education 
m the home country, and English in the home country were strongly associated \Mth 
professional status. This phenomenon is probably reflective of status c?rried over or 
regained from the home country and of the fact that the earliest refugees (the 1975 
cohort) were exceptionally well educated. 

Further analysis of the occupational profile reveals that a sUghtly greater proportion 
of the female population had white collar jobs, compared to the proportion of men 
reporting jobs in this category. In contrast, relatively more men had blue collar jobs. The 
greatest discrepancy, however, was between the proportion of women and men reportirg 
their occupations as "electronics"; men, as one might predict, were represented more in 
this category. Fmaliy, it appears that Southeast Asian refugees share at least one 
characteristic with their receiving society: while 12 percent of the women surveyed said 
they were housewives, no men so indicated. 

A 1982 study of Southeast Asian refugees in Portland, Oregon, adds some information 
to help refine the portrait of the female refugee. (See Table 1.21.) The respondents were 
identified as either full-time students, employed full-time students, employed persons, 
persons looking for employment, persons not looking for employment, or persons not 
interested in employment. Women heads of households were proportionately more 
numerous m the "not interested" and the "not looking" categories. Members of these 
categories also had the least education, the fewest languages read, the fewest months of 
English classes in the United States, and the lowest self-rated English proficiency. 

One of the important findings of this study is that the "not looking" group was 
actually highly motivated to work, but its members "cannot make the system operate for 
them." The researchers had developed a scale to measure such attitudes concerning the 
value of working, optimism about adjustment to the United States, satisfaction with the 
adequacy of welfare payments, and the perception that the American system is 
inteiligible and can be made to work for the respondent. The "not looking" group also 
valued working more highly than any other category. The "looking for work" group ranked 
second. Objectively, members of these two groups are the least qualified for joDs in the 
American system, and one would infer a great frustration is felt by a highly motivated 
woulo-toe worker who lacks the qualifications to compete in the job market. 
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Low Income for Large Households 

The Orange County study discussed above provided income distribution data. There, 
1^2 percent of the households reported annuai incomes below $ 1 2»00ft 2<» percent said 
between J 1 2,000 ixl $18,000? I3percent said between $18,000 and $2'»,000; and 21 percent 
reported income, of SZ^QQO or more. The significance of these income ['^r^f^^f,^ 
when viewed within the context of three facts. First, these incomes are usually the sum 
of at least two working adults' salaries. Second, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated 
that for 1981, the year of the survey, an income of $16,618 was necessary to support a 
family of four at a low standard of living in Orange County. 10 And, third, the average 
refugee household had 5.5 persons, and 30 percent of the households had seven or more 
persons. The net result: little money to support the subsistence of many people. 

Education Preceding Employment: The Employer's Perspective 

The Importance of the education-English language-employment triangle is so great 
that it warrants a few final remarks. 

Both the Portland study and the Long Beach study found support for the refugee's 
frequently expressed belief that education should precede employment. Ti.e sixteen 
employers interviewed in Portland 

were unanimous in reporting that English ability presented the 
biggest problem they had with refugee workers.... The lowest rating 
of any [workir^ characteristic] presented here is that for "Ability to 
grasp the 'Big Picture.*" 1 1 

Employers reported that lack of English is the principal impediment to advancement 
because mat deficiency isolates the non-English weaker. 

Although the survey covered jobs which reportedly do not require 
English, overall employer estimates of the need for English were 
double the rate of daily English use reported by refugee workers. 
Furthermore, most employers reported that the current job market 
allows them to be more selective in hiring. They say they will no 
longer hire a person who does not speak English well enough to 
communicate. The interviewer encountered some outright hostility 
from employers ^ho expressed their dissatisfaction with placement 
services which had not foUowed up after placing a refugee with poor 
English skills. The conclusion seems to be that employers base 



iOC. 3eth Baldwin, "Capturing the Change: The Impact of Indochinese Refugees in 
Orange County" (Santa Ana, California: Immigrant and Refugee Planning Center, 
p. 73. 

ll^.L. Puilen and Rosemary Ryan, "Labor Force Participation Among Newly Amved 
Southeast Asian Refugees in the Portland Area: Students, Workers, and Those Who Stay at 
Home" (Portland, Oregon: Portland SUte University, April 1982), pp. 39-40. 
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hiring and promotion decisions on their perception of the worker's 
ability to communicate in English. ^2 

Employers in Long Beach, California, expressed similar concerns: 

Whereas companies consulted said that they had had good success 
with refugees as motivated workers, they often complained that 
their overall knowledge of English as well as their overall ability to 
communicate were not good enough to allow for promotions. 
Several companies with large numbers of non-native speakers 
indicated that they had concerns over meeting affirmative action 
quotas for supervisory positions and other higher level positions. 
Consequently, to push refugees and other non-native speakers too 
fast into marginal positions may have the tendency to ghettoize 
them into the lowest levels of the labor force and to keep them 
there for the long run....^^ 

Finally, it was also noted that refugees were perfectly willing to accept entry -level 
jobs which tied into a promotion ladder, but that they were reluctant to accept a 
marginal position [which meant] losing educational opportunities and, thereby, the chanc 
for long term self-sufficiency."^'* 



Characteristics of Recipient Households 

Table 1.22 identifies some predictable characteristics of households which receive 
caj.h assistances^ Compared to non-recipient households, recipient households have 
more dependent children and fewer wage earners to support the children. In addition, 
they are less likely to have a fluent English speaker, and they are notably larger than 
non-recipient households. 

The Portland study analyzed the patterns in refugees' utilization of cash assistance, 
classifying households as either receiving no cash assistance, receiving cash assistance tc 
supplement wages, or receiving cash assistance and no wages. The results, which are 
presented in Table 1.23, create a portrait of the heads of households in each of the three 



l2puUen and Ryan, pp. 

i3Terrence G. Wiley, Heide Spruck-Wrigiey, and Russell Burr, "Refugee Resettlement 
in Long Beach: Needs, Service Utilization Patterns, Demographics, and Curriculum 
Recommendations" (Long Beach, Caiifqrnia: Department of Public Health, February 22, 
i9S3), p. ^0 (ERIC ED 2288^*4). 

i^Vt iiey, Spruck-Wrigley, and Burr, p. 39. 

l^The regulations concerning welfare assistance for refugees are discussed in 
Appendix A. 
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cateRories. The researchers found that among households that were totally free of 
reli Jice on cash assistance, the heads were more likely to be men and that among 
households totally dependent on assistance, heads were more likely to be women. 

This study further delineated the heads of households for the three groups described 
above based on the heads' levels of education and English. The no^h assistance heads 
had more formal education and spoke English better and more often than heads of the 
other two groups. They had also been in the United States longer than the others. The 
households entirely dependent on cash assistance had heads who scored lowest on these 
variables. 

The findings concerning the Intermediate group are simiUrly enlightening. This group 
had the largest households, the highest monthly expenses, and he least £££ c^gaa 
income. The inference is that refugees often have jobs that ao not provide adequate 
incomes to support them. They work, but they do not earn enough to become independent 
of public assistance programs. 

Types of Assistance Received 

The level of utilization varies with the type of assistance. The Orange County study 
found the levels presented in Table 1.2(». Medical aid was the most frequently received 
form of assistance, followed closely by welfare. Half of the refugees surveyed received 
food stamps. Rates for other forms of assistance were considerably lower. 

Levels of Utilization 

But none of this addresses what is perhaps the most controversial issue related to 
utilization of social support services, namely, overall level of utilization. Table 1.25, 
wiich presents finding from the Orange County.survey, clearly i^l^/^^J^^^/^J^V^^^^^ 
the household's earned income, the less likely it is to receive assistance. Whereas welfare 
was received by 60 percent of households earning less than $500 a month, among 
households earning $2,000, this rate dropped to I ^percent. Similarly, over or.e third of 
households in the lowest income bracket received food stamps, but only 2 percent ot the 
highest bracket received food stamps- 

These rates of utiUzation must be evaluated in light of the mean household size 
(3,3 percent) and the high cost of living in Orange County. Within this context, the 
reiugees' level of participation in assistance programs seems low. 

Monsover, when aid was received, the amounts were rather small, given these 
factors. As Table 1.26 iUustrates, among households receiving welfare, over half receive 
$600 or less each month, and 80 percent of all households using food stamps receive 5200 s 
-vortn or less per month. Thus, the typical household may receive payments of 5S00 per 
monin. Lf, as the same study found, this household's rent is the average $350 per month, 
then iha: leaves $450 to support the entire household for one month-ana that househoW is 
likely to have over five people. 
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Great Impact on Some States and Counties 

Granted, the dollar amounts spent on assistance programs by federal, state, and local 
governments may he rather small when figured in terms of amount spent per refugee. 
However, this does not mean that some states and counties have not felt an impact 
because of the number of recipient households in their area. The problem, very simply 
expressed, is that because refugees are not evenly distributed thoughout America, neither 
is the cost of their support services distributed evenly. 

A 1981 report by the National Association of Counties Research, Inc. looked at this 
situation and found that certain states and counties had experienced excessive increases 
in the number of refugees and the number of refugees on cash assistance. Ten states led 
by California, Washington, and Minnesota had the biggest numerical increases in the 
number of refugees on cash assistance between February I, 1979, and November I, 1980. 
These states accounted for more than 76.2 percent of the total Increase in the number of 
refugees on cash assistance in the United States. Certain counties also experienced 
excessive increases. Particularly affected were counties in California and Minnesota. 
Tables 1.27, 1.28, and 1.29 present these findings in greater detaiL 
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TABLE 1.01 

Southeast Asian Refugee Admissions, by 
Entry Prograjn: 1975 to September 30, 1982 

Resettled under Special Parole 
Prograo (1975) 129,792 

Resettled under Humanitarian Parole 
Program (1975) 

Resettled under Special Lao 
Program (1976) 3, 466 

Resettled under Expanded Parole 
Program (1976) 

Resettled under "Boat Cases" 
Program as of August 1 , 1 977 i *883 

Resettled under Indochlnese Tarola 

Progrws: can 

August 1. 1 977-September 30. 1977 680 

October 1, 1977.Septefliber 30, 978 20,397 

October 1, 1 978-Septaraber 30, 979 80,678 

October 1, 1979-Septeinber 30, 1980 166,727 

Resettled ureler Refugee Act of 1980: 
October 1. 1 980-September 30, 1981 132,454 
October 1, 1 981 -September 30, 1982 7Zf^^i 

TOTAL 619,834 



Prior to the passage of the Refugee Act of 1980, most Southeast 
Aslkn^efSgees entered the United States as "parolees" refugees) 
under a series of parole authorizations granted by the Attorney 
Serai under the Immigration and Nationality Act. Thesa parnle 
authorizations ar^ usually identified by the tanns used in this 



table. 



Source- Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettleirsnt Program: 
r^To Congress! U.S. Department of Health and^Human .erv.ces iwasiii ngion: 



Re port to Congr 
1583), lable I. 
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TABLE 1.02 

Southeast Asian Refugee Admissions, by Matlonality: January 1981 to FY 1983 





Jan. -Sept. 1981 


FY 1982 


FY 1983 


Nationality 


Ho. 


% 1)1 St. 


NO. 


% Ulst. 


NO. 




Cambodia 
Laos 
Vietnam 
Other* 


25,412 
21.851 
50.081 
5.702 


26.1 
22.4 
51.4 


20.690 
9.456 
41.361 


28.9 
13.2 
57.8 


12.986 
2,873 
22,613 


33.8 
7.5 
58.8 


TOTALb 


97.344 


100.0 


71 , 507 


100.0 


38.472 


100.0 



aother Southeast Asians are primaHly Infants bom In refugee camps. 
FY 1982 and FY 1983 data are for country of citizenship rather than 
which circumvents the problem. 

bpercentages may not total 100.0 due to rounding. 



Source: Compiled and calculated from "ftonthly Data Report for September - 
October 1981. September 1982. and Septen^er 1983. Office of Refugee 
Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
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TABLE 1.03 

Southeast Asian Refugee Population, by Age and Sex: 
January 1976 and January 1981* 







January 1976 






January 198' 




Age 


Wale 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


0-5 
6-11 
12-17 
18-24 


14.2S 
14.6 
13.5 
19.6 


14.Si^ 
14.7 
13.3 
16.9 


14.5% 
14.7 
13.4 
18.3 


B.2% 
15.8 
16.6 
19.7 


9.3% 
17.2 
15.2 
17.4 


8.7% 
16.4 
16.0 
18.7 


25-34 
35-44 
45-62 
63*- 


18.3 
9.5 
7.0 
3.2 


18.2 
9.1 
7.4 
5.6 


18.2 
9.3 
7.2 
4.4 


20.6 
10.3 
7.5 
1.3 


19.8 
10.4 
8.0 
2.7 


20.3 
10.3 
7.7 
1.9 


TOTALb 


100.01 


100.0£ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number 


57,919 


56,221 


114,140 


122,579 


100,829 


223,408 



aOata from laaiHgration and Naturalization Service alien registrations, as 
tabulated by the Office of Refugee Resettlouent, were not adjusted for 
underregl strati on or for missing data. This accounts for differences from the 
totals on other tables. 



l3F1gures may not add to totals due to rounding. 



Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettleiront Pt-oo 
Report to Congress , U.S. Department of Health and Human :>erv1ces iwash 
l$a3). Table I. 



rag: 
i ngton: 
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TABLE 1.04 



Southeast Asian Refugee Admissions, 
by Age and Sex: January-September 1981 and FY 1982 



January "Sep ten^r 1^81 
Males Females 



Age 


No. iSlst. 


No. i Dist. 


1-4 


6,340 


10.9 


5,987 


13.4 


5-9 


6,586 


11.3 


5,584 


12.5 


10-14 


7,156 


12.2 


5,156 


11.6 


15-19 


9,717 


16.6 


5,803 


13.0 


20-24 


9,618 


16.5 


6,339 


14.2 


25-29 


6,917 


11.8 


5,266 


11.8 


30-34 


4,005 


6.9 


3,161 


7.1 


35-39 


2,639 


4.5 


1,999 


4.5 


40-44 


1.813 


3.1 


1,410 


3.2 


45-49 


1,201 


2.0 


1,058 


2.4 


50-54 


876 


1.5 


903 


2.0 


55-59 


549 


0.9 


586 


1.3 


60-64 


444 


0.8 


559 


1.2 


65+ 


510 


0.9 


818 


1.8 


TOTAL 


58,371 


100.0 


44,629 


100.0 



FY 1 982 



Females 



Age 


Mo. X Dist. 


No. % U1St. 


0-5 
6-11 
12-17 
18-19 
20-21 


5,332 
5.488 
7,280 
3,166 
3,324 


12.6 
13.0 
17.2 
7.5 
7.9 


4,831 

4,138 

4,297 

1,684 

1,771 


16.0 
13.7 
14.3 
5.6 
5.9 


22-24 
25-34 
35-44 


4,090 
8,076 
3,092 


9.7 
19.1 
7.3 


2,495 
6,048 
2,268 


8.3 
20.1 
7.5 


45-54 


1,410 


3.3 


1,243 


4.1 


55-64 


652 


1.5 


783 


2.6 


65+ 


363 


0.8 


559 


K8 



42,273 100.0 30,117 ICG.O 



Source: Compiled and calculated from "Monthly Data Report" for 
September-October 1981 and September 1982, Office Refugee Resettlenent, 
U.S. Oepartnrent of Health and taan Services. . 
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TABLE 1.05 

Southeast Asian Refugee Admissions, 
by State of Destination: January to September 1981 



State of 
Dest1 nation 

Alabama 
A1 aska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
riori da 

Georgia 
Hawal 1 
Idaho 
ininois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mi nnesota 
Mississippi 

Mi ssouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



Nuiid)er 

648 
42 
926 
470 
31J67 

1,295 
1,012 
35 
1,743 
2,056 

2,440 
1,139 

328 
4,296 

505 

1,170 
1,301 

393 
1,834 

353 

778 
3,352 
1.171 
2,903 

189 

1,688 
68 
375 



State of 
Destination 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 



Carolina 
Dakota 



North 
North 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsyl vania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
VI rgl nia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
W1 sconsi n 
Wyom1 ng 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Other 

Unknown 

TOTAL 



Nmifaer 

286 
67 
806 
899 
4,792 

743 
203 
1,655 
1,356 
3,123 

3,887 
936 
566 
102 
875 

9.567 
1,454 
40 
2,435 
4,645 

77 
779 
45 
1 
0 

0 
6 

22 

103.0^6 



Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, '>»onthly Data Report" for 
September-October 1981. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, p. 12. 
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TABLE 1.06 



Souttwast As.'an Refugee Total PoP"Jatio", by 
State of Resldfeftce: 1975 to September 30, 1983a 



State of 
Residence 

Alabama 
Al aska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Callfomta 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Coluflsbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

<ansas 

Xentuclcy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
H1ch1 gan 
Ml nnesota 
Mississippi 

Ml ssourl 

Montan<i 

Nebraska 



Estimated 
Total 

2,300 
200 
4,600 
2,900 
244,100 

10,100 
6,000 
300 
1,100 

11,700 

7,300 
6,800 
1,3)0 

4,200 

8,100 
8,700 
2.300 
13.000 
1,300 

7,300 
15.400 
10,000 
21,000 

1,500 

6.200 
1,000 
2,300 



State of 
Resi dence 

Nevada 

New HajDpshlre 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsyl vania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
VI rg1n1a 
Washington 

West Virginia 
W1 scons In 

Nyomlng 

Other Territories 
TOTAL 



Estimated 
Total 

1,900 
600 
5.900 
2.400 
22,700 

4,800 
800 
9,800 
8,500 
16,200 

23,000 
6,200 
2,400 
1,000 
4,100 

53,600 
7,900 
500 
20,300 
30,400 

500 
9.600 
300 
200 
b 

658.900 



aAdjusted for secondary migration through September 30. 1983, rounded to the 
nearest hundred. 

t^Fewer than 100. 

Source; Office of Refugee Resettlement, --Monthly Data Refort'' for 
September 1983, U.S. Oepartnent of Health and Human Services, p. d. 
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TA8UE 1 . 07 



Southeast Asian Refugee Admissions, by 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area: 1981 



Rank 


Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area 


Number of Arrivals* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Los Angeles-long Beach, CA 
San Francisco-Oakland, CA 
Anahelni-Sarden Srove, CA 
Houston. TX 
Washington, K-MD-YA 


9,ocJ 
5,609 
4,996 
4,949 
4,125 


6 
7 
8 
9 

lO 


Chicago, IL 
New York, MY^ 
San Jose, CA 
San 01 ego, CA 
Dallas-Fort Worth, TX 


3,828 
3,719 
3,678 
3,672 
3.586 


n 

12 
13 
14 
15 


Boston, MAb 
Seattle-Everett, WA 
Philadelphia, PA-NJ 
Portland, OR-WA 
M1nneapol1s-St. Paul, MN-WI 


3,569 
3.537 
3.102 
2.908 
2.111 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Atlanta, GA 
Sacramento, CA 
Salt Lake City-Ogden, UT 
New Orleans, LA 
Oenver-Boulder, CO 


2.008 
1.908 
1.474 
1.324 
1,191 



aPrellminarv figures; geographic coding was Incomplete on about 5 percent of 
all entnes at the time this table was produced. 

bThe boundaries of this Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area were 
over-defined for the purposes of this table. 

Sounre: Office of Refugee Resettlement. "Monthly Data ^^^^J^'^JV' 
September 1983. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Table 4. 
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TABLE 1.08 



Southeast Asian Refugee A^linlsstons, by 
Nationality and State of Destination: 1982 



State 

California 
Texas 
New York 
Massachusetts 

Washington 
Illinois 
Ml nnesota 
Oregon 



Nationality 


Caoisodia 


Laos 


Vietnam 


Total 


2,264 
1,197 
827 
810 


1,563 
523 
187 
203 


11,300 
4,392 
1,870 
1,083 


15,127 
6,11 2 
2,884 
2,096 


601 
563 
491 
302 


569 
390 
361 
322 


1,370 
1,105 
799 
818 


2,540 
2,058 
1,651 
1,442 


1 2,957 


6,900 


37,030 


56,887 



TOTAL, ALL 50 STATES 

Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, "Southeast Asian Refugee Arrivals 
by State of Initial Resett1«nent and Country of Birth: Calendar Year 1982, 
U.S. Department of Health and taan Services, photocopy. 
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TABLE 1 . 09 

Selected Characteristics of Southeast Asian 
Refugee Women Who Gave Birth In Oregon 1n 1980, by Nationality 



Selected 
Characten stIc 

^(ed1a^ age 
of mothers 

Median number 
of pregnancies 
per nwther 

Median number 
of living 
children 
per mother 

Total living 
children as 
percentage of 
total 

pregnancies 

Number of 
150 the rs 



Nationality 
Lao Vietnamese 



26 



2.59 



2.17 



}0d1an 



27 



1.82 



1.76 



26 



1.75 



1.27 



90. » 94.8% 75.25 
183 111 42 



All 1980 
Oregon 
births 



25 



1.50 



1.17 



Not 

reported 

Not 
reported 



Source: Reproduced In Linda W. Gordon, >w Data on the Fertility of 

Southeast Asian Refugees 1n the ""ij^? Jt»^fs»\^'::«,^5$!S,f ,^^?«arl'^^ 
Association of AneHca, San Diego. California, ApHl 29-May 1, 1982, Table i. 
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TABLE 1.10 



Southeast Asian Refugee Households In Long Beach, California, 

by Size and Ethnic Group 



Ethnic 
Group 

I -Ml en 

H'mong 

Cambodian 

Vietnamese 

Vietnamese/Chi nese 

ALL GROUPS 



Number of Individuals in a Household 


Number 


hi lii 


7-9 




15% 352 


402 


102 


20 


202 48S 


312 


12 


29 


122 532 


242 


112 


183 


402 382 


162 


62 


50 


242 432 


1% 


142 


21 


182 482 


242 


102 


303 



Source: Terrence G. Wiley, Heide Spnick-Wrigley, and Russell Burr, 
"Refugee Resettlement in Long Beach: Needs, Service Utilization Patterns, 
Demographics, and Curriculum ReccOTuendations" (Long Beach, California: 
Department of Public Jtealth, February 22, 1983), p. 20 (ERIC ED 228844). 
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TABLE l.n 

Southeast Asian Refugee Households In 
Orange County, California, by Slie and Composition 



Total Number of Persons In Household 

1 - 2 
3-4 
5-6 
7 or more 

TOTAL 



Percent 
9 

29 
32 
30 

100 



Total Hurober of Adults In Household 

1 
2 
3 
4 

S or more 
TOTAL 



Percent 

•8 
49 
16 
14 

Ji 
100 



Total Humber of Children 1n Household 

T 
2 
3 
4 

S 

6 or nore 
TOTAL 



Percent 

18 
23 
22 
16 
10 

Ji 

TOO 



Source- C. Beth Baldwin. "Capturing the Change: The Impact of 
Moc^Tele Refugees in Orange Cointy" ISanta Ana, California: I^lgrant and 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981), Chart 42. 
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TABLE 1.12 

Educational Attainment of Southeast 
Asian Refugees, by Year of EntT7: 1975 to 1982 

Year of Entry Average Years of Education 

1 982 6. 8 

1981 7.0 

1980 6.8 

1979 7.6 

1 978 8- 2 

1976-7 7.1 

1975 9-5 

Note- These figures refer to characteH sties of Incoming refugees at time 
of aiTlvil In "e United States and should not be confused w?th the current 
characteristics of these refugees. 



HeporttoLor 
196iJ. p. ^b. 



Source; Office of Refugee Resettlement. Refugee Reset tlement Program; 
irt to Congress . U.S. Department of Health and Human :iervices iWasWnyuon; 
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TABLE 1.13 

Educational Attainment of Southeast Asian 

Refugees 1n Orange County, California, by Selected Characteristics 

Selected Less Than High More Than 

Characteri stic High School School High School 

Aggregate 41 ♦I 17 
Ethnic Group 

Vietnamese 25 54 21 

Uotian 80 12 8 

H'Biong 93 1 6 

CaflJbodian W 24 8 

How Long in U.S. 

Less than 1 year 46 38 16 

1- 2 years 59 27 1 3 

2- 3 years 55 43 4 

3- 5 years 41 
5 years or more 

Sex 



39 20 
22 54 24 



Male 34 43 23 

Female 49 40 11 

19-24 31 60 9 

25-34 36 39 25 

35-44 45 38 17 

45-54 51 32 17 

55 and older 56 40 4 

Current Job Status 

Employed 20 52 28 

Student 56 30 14 

Unemployed 54 37 9 

Note: These figures refer to characteristics of incoming refugees at time 

of arrival In the United States and should not be confused with the current 
characteristics of these refugees. 

Source: C. Beth Baldwin, "Capturing the Change: The Impact of 

Indochinese Refugees in Orange County" (Santa Ana, California: Insni grant and 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981), Chart 26. 
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TABLE 1.H 

. Enrollnient of Southeast Asian Refugee 
Population in Orange County. California, by Selected Characteristics 



Selected Characteristic 
Age 

18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

55 and older 



Percent Enrolled 



76 
53 
58 
43 
32 



Ethnic group 

Vietnamese 
Laotian 
Lao/H'mong 
Cambodian 



51 
57 
73 
74 



Education In Country of Origin 

Less than high school 

High school 

More than high school 



55 
52 
62 



Sex 

Male 
Fensale 



60 
50 



Scuree: C. Beth Baldwin. "Capturing the Change: The act of 
Indochinese Refugees in Orange County" (Santa Ana. California: Imigrant and 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981). Charts 27-30. 
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TABLE 1.15 

Enronment of Southeast Asian Refugee 
Population In Orange County, California, by Field of Study 

Percent Who Have 
Pieid Studied In Each Field 

English JO 

Electronics |5 

Humanities/Business 12 

Yocati onal /Tec hnl cal 10 

Coopjter Science ^ 

Sclence/Wathenatics 3 

Mo training 22 

Source: C. Beth Baldwin. "CaptuHng the Change: The Impact of 
Indochlnese Refugees 1n Orange County* (Santa Ana, California: Immigrant and 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981), Chart 31. 
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TABLE 1.16 

Patterns In Southeast Asian Refugee 
Adjustent, by Length of Residence In the United States 



Months In the United States 


Characteristic 0-6 


lAl 


13-18 


19-24 


25-30 


31 -3b 


uver 00 


Labor force 
participation 21.6% 

Unewployment 75,0% 


33.3% 
49.7% 


36.6% 
40.8% 


54.6% 
41.0% 


48.9% 
29.3% 


59.0% 
26.4% 


68.4% 
14.8% 


lie CIV \j • liwwiii^ 

of employed 

persons $1 50. 1 0 


$156.43 


$1 53.92 


$1 80. 66 


$1 57. 74 


$184.71 


$236.32 


Percent In 
English 

training 58.5% 


47.4% 


54.5% 


39.7% 


30.0% 


25.6% 


11.5% 


Percent In 
other 

training or 
schooling 23.4% 


27.4% 


26.4% 


27.1% 


35.9% 


30.1% 


31.6% 


Percent speaking 
no English* 26.9% 


25.3% 


18.6% 


15.1% 


13.5% 


9.2% 


6.2% 


Percent speaking 
English 

well* 18.5% 


15.1% 


23.1% 


24.5% 


35. W 


41.4% 


* 65.9% 


Percent receiving 
cash 

assistance* 82.7% 


81.7% 


75.6% 


67.3% 


54.0% 


46.3% 


22.7% 



Note: All except the asterisked figures refer to the W^^f l^^^l^e 16 
and over. The asterisk ad figures refer to the entire population »^ardless of 
aSe. Sp;c1fically, the cash assistance figure is the percentage of the entire 
sampled population residing in households receiving such assistance. 



Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Rese ttlement Program; 
Report s Congress! U.S. Department of Health and' Human Services tUasfiinyton: 
1983), p. iib. 
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TABLE 1.17 



English Unguage Proficiency of Southeast 
Asian Refugees, by Year of Entry: 1975 to 1982 



Percent Speaking Percent Speaking 
Year of EntT7 Mo English English Well or Huently 

1982 42.3 17.4 

1981 52.3 8.4 

1980 57.1 6.0 

1979 41.9 19.0 

1978 53.7 9.0 

1976-7 31.8 26.8 

1975 30.6 25.2 

Note: These figures refer to characteristics of Incoming refugees at time 

of arrival In the United States and should not be confused with the current 

characteristics of these refugees. 

Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettlement Program; 

Report to Congress , U.S. Department of Health and Human services (Washington: 
p. 2b. 



TABLE 1.18 

Labor Force Variables of Southeast Asian 
Refugee Population, by English Language Proficiency 

Aoility to Speak Ubor Force Average 

and Understand Engllsn Participation Unemployment Weekly Wages 

Not at all 23.0% 45.1% $159.19 

A Little 52. 2i 29.9% $186.61 

Wen 65.2% 21.8% $224.39 

Fluently 75.1% 8.6% $226.59 

Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettlement Program; 
Rpport to Congress, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (Washington: 

]9h), p. k — 
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TABLE 1.19 

Percent DIstHbutlon of Reasons for Southeast Asian Refugee 
Unemployujent in Orange County, California, by Selected Characteristics^ 



Selected 
Characterl stIc 


Left 
South- 
east 
Asia 


Lan- 
guage 
Bar- 
rier 


Con- 
tinue 
Edu- 
cation 


Laid 
Off 


Re- 
Health/ tired 
Baby Othe 


Never 
Been 
Em- 
ployed 


No 

Opi n- 

lon 


AaareQate 


27 


13 


14 


4 


6 


9 


11 


16 


Ethnic group 


















Vietnamese 
Laotl an 
H'mong 
Cambodian 


13 
45 
56 
59 


5 
31 
27 
13 


20 

mm 

3 

23 


5 
8 


7 
5 
2 


13 

2 
2 


14 
8 
8 


23 
3 
2 
3 


How long in U.S. 


















Less than i year 

1- 2 years 

2- 3 years 

3- 5 years 

5 years or longer 


39 
29 
15 

7 


1 <3 

15 
14 
22 

4 


1 7 

11 
11 
15 
20 


3 
3 
4 
10 


3 
2 
4 
11 
14 


3 
6 

11 
7 

19 


5 

n 

14 

11 

14 


27 
13 
14 
15 
12 


Sex 


















f4ale 
Female 


30 
25 


9 

16 


19 
10 


5 
4 


5 
6 


10 
8 


5 
16 


17 
15 


Age 


















18-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

55 and older 


8 
31 
42 
29 
15 


4 

17 
14 
8 
16 


42 
11 
9 
10 


5 
4 
5 
3 
3 


2 

7 

4 
s 

n 


3 
4 

3 
13 
36 


14 

n 
11 

8 

n 


22 
15 
12 
24 
8 



a Answers given 1n response to question, "What is the reason you are 
currently unemployed?" 

Source: C. Beth Baldwin, "Capturing the Change: The Impact of 
Indochinese Refugees In Orange County" {Santa Ana, California: Inini grant and 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981), Chart 13. 
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TABLE 1.20 

Percent Distribution of Occupational Profile oJ^?^i^5"^,^5,i^2-.stics 
Refugee Population In Orange County. California, by Selected Characten sties 



Profes- 

Selected slt^nal/ 
Characteristic Technical 


Nni we 

Collar 


0 1 uts 

Collar 


Elec- 
tronics Student 


House- 
wife 


Unem- 
ployed/ 
Reti red 


Aggregate 12 


6 


14 


S 


16 


6 


41 


How long In U.S. 

Less than 1 year 6 

1- 2 years * 

2- 3 years 3 

3- 5 years | 
5 years or longer 23 


2 
4 
9 

A 

9 


5 
7 

23 

1 g 

20 


1 
4 
9 
9 


30 
23 
17 
11 
6 


10 
7 
9 
2 
4 


48 
54 
3S 
46 
29 


T^aTe 3 
Female 10 


5 
7 


17 
11 


7 
3 


19 
12 


12 


39 


Education In home country 
Less than high school 4 
High school H 
More than high school 30 


4 

7 
9 


8 
21 
10 


1 
6 

13 


21 
11 

13 


12 
3 

1 


50 
41 
24 


English In own country 

7es 24 

No 3 


9 
5 


17 
12 


10 
2 


12 
18 


1 
9 


27 
51 


Source: C. 8eth Baldwin. "CaptuHng the Change: The . 
Indochlnese Refugees 1n Orange County" (Santa Ana, California: Immigrant 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981), Chart 12. 
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TABLE 1.21 



Averaqe Values of Sample Characteristics of Southeast 
Asian Refu?^ Ktion in'portland. Oregon, by Labor Force Status 



Characteri stic 

of Respondent Total 



Full- 
t1n« 
Stu- 
dent 



Not Not 

Inter- Look- Loolc- 

ested 103^ inS- 



Em- 

pl oyed 

Full- 

tin» 

Stu- Em- 
dent ployed 



Statistical 
Signifi- 
cance 



N 



. 273 N.65 N.31 N.41 N.36 N.12 N- 88 .05 .001 



Age of head of 

household 
Percent of women 

househeads 
Months in 

camp 
Formal 

education 
Number of 

languages 

read^ 



33.70 

17 

20.55 
6.81 



26.94 
17 

13.38 
9.54 



44.90 
42 

18. 32 
4.71 



37.02 
24 

24.73 
3.49 



33.22 
6 

28.78 
5.86 



27.00 
8 

9.25 
12.25 



34.32 
11 

22.84 
6.73 



1.57 1.71 1.16 .89 1.56 1 .92 1.91 



Months in the 

U.S. 21.52 
Months of ESL 

in U.S. 10.58 

English 

rati ngb 3. 37 

Number of times 

English used 

dailyc 4 
Index of 

conmuni - 

cationd .63 



18.37 
10.43 
3.85 



16.03 18.66 22.53 23.92 
8.90 9.75 12.50 14.08 
2.32 2.61 



:.n 5.17 



26.36 
10.14 
3.60 



No 



.65 



.28 



.33 



8 



.41 1 . 28 



8 



.87 



am response to the question. ^How many languages do you read well enough to 
be able to read a newspaper in that language? .u^itv nn a scale 

DSelf -Sported estimate of English language speaking ability ^ ^cale 
v^hlre 1 * not at all and 8 - like an AraeHcan except for the accent 

d^^^iueic"? o?^iira5]rs"d by English rating to provide a single index of 
English conmuni cation 

Sounre: J.U. PUllen and Rosemarv ^y^^^^J'-l^^/^^^^^^ "^'"^ 
Newly Ar-ived Southeast Asian Refugees In the Portland A'l^' .f^f 
workers, and Those Who Stay at Home" (Portland, Oregon: Portland State 
University, April 1982), Ta'jle lY. 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
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TABLE 1.22 



ConpaHson of Southeast Asian Refugee Households 
as Recipients or Non-Recipients of Cash Assistance 



Household CharacteHstIc Recipients Non-rec1p1ents 

Average household size 5.1 3.8 

Average number of wage- 

earners per household 0*5 i-o 

Percent of household members: ; 

Under the age of 6 H.S| J.g 

Under the age of 16 38.1* ^'^.a* 

Percent of households with at least , 

one fluent English speaker 2.4S 15. us 



Source: Office of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Rese ttlement Program: 
Report to Congress , U.S. Departinent of Health and Human bervices iwasnington: 
1563.), p. 2b.' 
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TABLE 1.23 

Average Values of Sample Characteristics of Southeast Asian 
Refuiw Population in Portland, Oregon, by Welfare Dependency 



Characteristic of Respondent 



Age of head of household 

Perce:it of Msmen househeads 

Itxnths In caisp 

Formal education 

HutBbT of languages reads 

Months In the U.S. 
Months of ESL In U.S. 
English ratings 
Number of times English 

used dallyc 
Index of conrounl- 

cat1on<l 

Characteristic of Household 

^mber In dwelling unit 
Monthly rent 
Number In family 
Mumber of adults 
Number of children 

Percent of adults working 
Percent of adults In school 
Family 1 ncome/fflonth 
Per capita Income/month 
Expenses: rent share/month 
utnit1es/mont)i 
transportat1on:car 
:bu$ 

Reroainlng Income: family 

per capita^ 



Total 

H " 273 

33.70 
17 

20.55 
6.81 
1.57 

21.5?. 
10.58 
3.37 



.63 



5.75 
285 
4.25 
2.06 
2.20 



Welfare Dependency 
Ho Wages/ SnTy 



Cash 



Cash 



Cash 



26 


64 


39 


64 


39 


59 


787 


843 


1010 


233 


302 


204 


206 


195 


236 


60 


63 


76 


57 


83 


103 


23 


12 


26 


441 


■ 490 


570 


165 


204 


141 



0 

79 
659 
211 
197 
52 
22 
27 
360 
156 



Statistical 
Signifi- 
cance 
P P 



N ■ 70 


N - 63 


N * 140 


.05 


.001 


33.36 


33.32 


33.80 


No 




7 


13 


24 


Yes 




18.17 


22.11 


21.03 


No 


Yes 


8.87 


6.68 


5.83 




2.13 


1.62 


1.29 




Yes 


27.23 


23.16 


17.92 




Yes 


10.71 


11.58 


10.01 


No 


Yes 


3.99 


3.60 


2.96 




8 


6 


3 




Yes 


.99 


.70 


.41 




Yes 


4.62 


6.54 


5.96 




Yes 


259 


307 


288 


Yes 


Yes 


3.51 


5.63 


4.00 




1.90 


2.94 


1.74 




Yes 


1.61 


2.70 


2. 26 


Yes 





No 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



ail response to the question, "How many languages do you read well enough to be 
able to read a newspaper in that language? ^^^^^ ^ , 

DSelf -reported estimate of English language speaking ability on a scale where 1 
not at all and 8 « like in American except for the accent 

CExcluding English classes ^ 4„H^y r^f PnaH^h 

dFrequency of use adjusted by English rating to provide a single Index of English 

consnuni cation 

•swelghtec according to the following formula; 



Remaining family inco me ■■ .. ^ 

I) 4- (Wo. of chi l dren fe-!8 x .5) * i*lo. or ^uits 



ITJd. of chi Idren ages u-» x .J 

Source: J.L. Pullen and Rosemary Ryan. "Labor Force Participation Among 
«ew1y Arrived Southeast Asian Refugees in the Portland Area: Students, 
Workers, and Those Who Stay at Home" (Portland, Oregon: Portland State 
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TABLE 1 . 24 

Southeast Asian Refugee Population In Orange County. California. 
Reliance on Govemaent Aid. by Type of Aid 



Type of Aid 


Yes 


NO 


Melfare 


64 


33 


Food Stamps 


50 


46 


Basic Grant Check 


11 


81 


Supplemental Security Insurance 


9 


84 


Medical Aid 


69 


29 



Per cent Responding 

Refused to Answer 



3 
4 

8 

7 
2 



Source: C. Beth Baldi^n. "CaptuHna the Change: The Impact of 
Indochi nese Refugees in Orange Coun^" (Santa Ana. California. Innni grant and 
Refugee Planning Center. 1981), Charts 46-50. 



TABLE K25 

Southeast Asian Refugee Households in Orange County. 
California. Receiving Govemtnent Aid, by Earned Monthly Income 



Earned ^tonthly Income 

Less than $500 
$ 500 - $1,000 
$1 ,000 - $1,250 
$1,250 - $1,500 
$1,500 - $2,000 
$2,000 - or more 



Percent that Receive 

Food Stamps, 
per Income Bracket 

35 

32 
20 
20 

8 

2 



Percent that 
Receive Welfare, 
per Income Bracket 

60 
62 
31 
27 
14 
17 



Source: C. Beth Baldwin. "CaptuHng the Change: The Impact of 
Indochinese Refugees in. Orange County" (Santa Ana, California: Immigrant and 
:<efuge€ Planning Center, 1981), Chart 44. 
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TABLE 1 . 26 

Percent OlstHbutlon of Southeast Asian Refugee 
Households in Orange County, California, Receiving 
GovemBient Aid, by Aaxjunt Received and Type 



Dollar 

Amount Welfare 

Received Checks 

Less than 200 7 

200 - 400 20 

400 - 600 26 

600 - 800 31 

800 - 1,000 11 

1,000 - or over 1 

Refused to answer 4 



Percent of Households 
Receiving Th at Arrount 
' aasic 



Food 
Stamps 

80 
8 

1 



n 



Grant 
Checks 

S4 
12 

2 

5 

5 

2 
20 



Supplemental 
Securl ty 
Insurance 

5 

32 
38 
5 

9 

15 



^iirrp- c aeth Baldwin. "Capturing the Change: The Impact of 
ln<l^UiZle Refugees ?n OraS^e cSSnty- Tsanta Ana, California: Mgrant and 
Refugee Planning Center, 1981), Charts 51-54. 



TABLE 1.27 

states by Numerical Increase in Number of Southeast 
Asian Refugees on Cash Assistance 



State 


Increase of 
Refugees on 
Cash Assistance 


Increase in 
Refugee 
Population 


1. California 

2. Washington 

3. Minnesota 

4. Oregon 

5. Texas 


54,480 
10,716 

10,662 
6,829 
6.374 


83,067 
12,231 
10,238 
7,852 
18,866 


6. Pennsylvania 

7. minois 
3. Virginia 

9. Massachusetts 
10. Colorado 


5,979 

4,681 

3,086 

2.576 

2,562 


9,860 
10,604 
5,145 
5,071 
3.673 


TOTAL 


107,945 


166,427 



Source: Marie Taj Ima. Joseph Langlols, and Ronald F Gibbs, J" Analysis 
of Matio/ial. State, and County Refugee Cash Assistance Data (Washington, 
liational Association of Counties Research. Inc., August 1981), p. b. 
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TABLE 1.28 



Counties by Percent Increase of Number of 
Southtast Asian Refugees on Cash Assistance 



County 

1. San Joaquin. California 

2. San Frandaro, California 

3. Hennepin, Minnesota 

4. Santa Clara, California 

5. Ramsey, Minnesota 

6. St. Joseph, Indiana 

7. Jefferson, Colorado 

8. Arapahoe, Colorado 

9. Sacramento, California 
10. Onodaga, New York 



Percent of Increase in 
Refugees on Cash Assistance 

3,805 
2.272 
1.627 
1,271 
1,228 

733 
723 
697 
620 
522 



Soarxe: Mar* Tajima. Joseph Unglols. and Ronald F J^W's. "An Awlysis 
of National. State, and Coun^ Refugee Cash- Assistance Data (Washington. 
f4at1onal Association of Counties Research, Inc., August 1981). p. /. 



TABLE 1.29 

Counties by Numerical Increase in Number of 
Southeast Asian Refugees on Cash Assistance 



County 

1. Lns Angeles, California 

2. Or.nge, California 

3. Santa Clara. California 

4. San Diego, California 

5. San Francisco, California 

6. Ramsey. Minnesota 

7. San Joaquin. California 
9. Hennepin, Minnesota 

9. Sacramento, California 

10. Alameda. California 

11. Denver, Colorado 

12. New York. New York 



Number of Refu 9ees on Cash Assistance 
ApHI 1^78 March IW increase 



7.888 
4,774 
953 
2.281 
440 
317 

121 
280 
720 
1.132 
745 
4C0 



30.112 
21 . 070 
13.064 
12, 718 
10,438 
S.d68 

4,725 
4,838 
5,182 
5,056 
3.3C0 
2.359 



22,224 
16,296 
12,111 
10,437 
9,998 
6,351 

4,604 
4,558 
4,462 
3,874 
2,555 
1.959 



ERIC 



Source: Mark Tajima, Joseph Unglois, and Ronald F. Gibos, An Analysi. 
of H^t^onal. State, and County Refugee Cash Assi stance Cata (Washington. 
National Association of Counties Research. Inc.. August 19811. p. 
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Southeast Asign Women In Transition; 
A New Life in a Strange Land 

Long Beach Qty College 
September 18, 1984 



Southeast Asian refugee women and the people who /iirectiy or indirectly aid them in 
their resettlement process came together to have a dialogue about the women's social and 
economic adjustment in their new country. Participants included representatives from 
•nutuai assistance associations, voluntary agencies, county departments of social services, 
and orientation and training programs, as weU as educators, counselors, job developers, 
and social workers. The early part of the dialogue focused on the refugee women's 
circumstances and needs; this discussion provided the basis for the afternoon session 
during which participants made recommendations concerning policies and programs. 

Gatherir« this information required a unique program. First, a paper which identified 
key issues was given. Then three vignettes depicting some common situations and 
problems of refugee women were presented. These vignettes, in addition to the paper, 
provided the springboard for discussions in small groups. There were lour groups, and 
each included service providers and refugees. To faciUute the discussion, refugees were 
placed in groi4)S acconiing to their ethnic background so that only one translator was 
needed in each group. In the morning session, the groups considered the refugee women s 
needs and concerns, and in the afternoon they focused on related recommendations. Also, 
after the small group sessions, the large group was reconvened to hear summaries of each 
groqj's dialogue. 

Southeast Asian Women in Transition: A New Life In a Strange Land was a highly 
substantive and productive dialogue. The paper and vignettes which initiated the dialogue 
are presented below; they are followed by a summary of the dialogue proceedings. 
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Southeast Asian Women; In Transinon 
Dr, Judy Chu 



The year 1973 may have marked the end of the war in Southeast Asia, but it was only 
the Deginning of major changes in the lives of the 6U,000 refugees who were eventually 
to come to America (Refugee Reports, 1982). The trauma and turmoil of uprooting into a 
strange new land have forred changes in the economic and cultural structure of the 
Southeast Asian family, changes that are particularly complex in the case of the 
^theast Asian woman. She has had to juggle a new life of great re^nsibi^lties with the 
traditions of her culture. She has had to be a leader for her family while undergoing 
tremendous stress herseU. Life in America has promised an elevated status, but it has 
also increased frustrations. 

While some have been able to cope with such changes well, others have not. And 
unfortunAt«»iy, mere is Uttie tradition amongst So»«theast Asians for reaching outside of 
the family for help in economic problems; reaching out for personal problems is even more 
rare. Social service providers, therefore, face a great challenge in helping Southeast 
Asian women. They must be especially adept at anticipating the problems facing the 
woman, who may not recognize them herself. 

This paper begins the process of defining the problems of resettlement for the 
Southeast Asian woman refugee. While many of the examples and studies focus on the 
Vietnamese, who are 78 percent of the refugee population, the general thmst of the issue* 
can be applied to Cambodians and the Lao/H'trong, who are 6 percent and 15 percent of 
the population, respectively. 

History and Culture 

It is weii known that the culture of the Southeast Asian stems from Confucian ethics 
(Thuy, 1976). Such ethics emphasize the dominant role of the man of the family and tne 
subordinate role of the female. The role of the female in such a family is to serve men ail 
her life: her father in childhood, her husband in marriage, and her son m tier later years. 
The woman has no economic or legal rights. She cannot divorce nor remarry. She is to 
hold Confucian ideals such as cons (versatile abiUty In the home), duru^ (subtle beauty J, 
ngon (soft speech) and hanh (gentie behavior). 

The institutionalization of women's deferential roles is reflected in the Vietnamese 
concept of phucduc (Slote, 1977). Phuc due refers to the accumulation of family strength 
through generations and the accomplishments of the past. However, its achievement is 
primarily the responsibility of the woman. She must be self -effacing, trustworthy, 
hard-working, and moral. If she is not, then her family can be destroyed for generations 



Dr. Chu is a psychologist and is currently an instructor a: the Asian American Studies 
Center at the University of California at Los Angeies. 
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to come. Such a concept leaves Vietnamese men relatively free to act without 
consequence, whereas women have not only the present, but the future destiny of loved 
ones in their hands. 

Cultural dictates, however, can vary substantially from actual practice. Southeast 
Asian women are now entering the work force in large numbers, thus taking their place of 
importance in the community. A survey of attitudes done of 350 households reflects this 
(Starr, Roberts, Lenoir, and Nguyen, 1979). To the statement, "A women's pia :e is in the 
home," two-thirds of the respowlents disagreed; in response to "A wife's job is vs 
important as a husband's," four fifths agreed. Of note is the fact that 76 perce n of the 
respondents were male. There would appear to be readiness of the Southeast As»an 
woman to enter the work force as well as some understanding of it in the community. 
Perhaps the tolerance of the woman's elevated role is due to the pressing need for 
economic survival; it may also be due to some unique particularities in the history of the 
Southeast Asian region. 

In the case of Vietnam, Confucianism is not indigenous. Such values can be 
attributed to the 1,000 years of Chinese influence when China took over and incorporated 
Vietnam about the beginning of the Christian era, thereby institutionalLang the inferior 
status of the woman (Hoskins, 1973). 

This period ended when the Vietnamese gained independence in 939 A.D. The long 
period of the struggle for independence, however, seemed to have lessened the effects of 
Confucianism. Some of the more opressive aspects of Confucianism never did appear in 
Vietnamese society, such as footbinding. Parents have been known to leave inheritances 
to dai^hters, and women keep their maiden name, even though they may also be known by 
::«ir husband's last name. The Vietnamese woman manages the household budget, 
ailocatir^ pending money for the male. 

The history of the struggle for independence includes many prominent women. The 
most famous of these women in both the North and the South are the Tiling sisters. 
During the period of Chinese domination, in 3^* A.D., a Vietnamese land-owning and 
literary man was executed by a tyrannical Chinese governor. The widow of the man and 
her sister, Trung Trac and Trung Nhi, w«re moved to avenge his death. They organized an 
army and led it by riding elephants. Through great military skill, they defeated the 
Chinese and, for a short time, ruled the country. 

Folk tales also talk about the everyday women who pursue gainful occupations in 
order to support the family while their husbands are away or fighting in some war. While 
women did not ever dream of pursuing positions of leadership independently, this rich 
history showed that under duress, women could and would exert leadership. 

French colonial rule in Vietnam undermined the independence of the Vietnamese, but 
did facilitate further the ind^endence of women. Contrary to the established system, 
French schools were open to women as were some positions of influence, such as teaching, 
owning a business, and practicing a profession. When the French left Vietnam, they left a 
vacuum in high governmental positions, some of which were given to women. While male 
dominance was still the norm, men tolerated working side by side with a woman. 
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In sumfrary, cultural norms dictate a second-class role for the Southeast Asian 
woman, but due to the trauma and turmoil of Southeast Asian history, the Southeast Asian 
woman tmd already come to the United States with a comparatively strong image and the 
experience of stepping beyond the parameters of her role in order to ensure that her 
family survives. 

The Trauma of Flight 

The great emphasis and importance placed on the family is reflected ^« 
popuUtion breakdown of Southeast Aiian refugees. Kunz (1973) depicted the typical 
refugee population in the wwld as being predominantly male, yet the Southeast Asian 
refugee population is evenly spUt, that is, 'f9.3 percent female. De^ite ti?* ^"f*" 
involved in fleeing Southeast Asia, Southeast Asian females were seen as being strong 
enough and integral enough to the family to make the journey. 

Generally, women are particularly vulnerable as refugees (United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, 1980). They are subject to sexual f"^;*^*^^ 
poor nutrition and thus difficulties in caring for children in camp conditions. Such is the 
case with Southeast Asian women, many of whom were subject to traumatic and 
sometimes violent incidents. Some left family behind as did young women ^ho« families 
pressured them to leave for a better future in America. Generally, both male and icmale 
refugees who leave family behind feel "survivor guilt" and consequently have more 
diifJ^jity in adjustment (Chu, 1981). It may be, however, that females are especially 
af fected by such separations, for they must suddenly separate from a family to which they 
have been trained to be eternally filial. As one woman said, "I '■^Sr^L^^^f "/I'L*;:^ 
home [Vietnam] when things were not going weiL I feel as though I should have b««n 
there.L.1 gave up my freedom of being with my famiiy....Now 1 don't have much and most 
of my family is back home" (Do, 1983). Note that this woman refers to being with her 
family as "freedom." 

For these women and others, the trauma of their flight may have left indeiibie 
memories which they hestitate to talk about due to shame, guilt, and stoicism. Yet many 
encountered great violence. Refugees from Cambodia had to cope ^;^»],starvation, 
disease, mass execution, and cannibalism. And cases of female "boat people being 
sexually abused are numerous. In 1982, the United Nations High Con^missioner for 
aVfugees reported that 53 percent of the boats were subject to rape/abduction attacks 
^Cerquone, 198^). 

Such is the case of seventeen-year-old Xuan. who left Vietnam on a boat ^i^^out her 
family on December 21, 1980, meeting another young woman. Uen, in a similar situation 
as hers. Pirates raided the boat on two occasions, raping every woman on th^ boat. 

The Vietnamese fishing rig was in shambles after this second attack. The 
pirates towed the boat to Kra Island, eight hours by ship from tne coast of 
Thailand. There Xuan, Lien and the other women were raped until 
aaybreak....ay noon Xuan was desperately iU, almost dehydrated, and sufiering 
irom profuse vaginal bleeding. Before evening a different group of pirates had 
landed on the island and taken their turns raping the women. As Xuan sa^d, 
weeping between words, "I wished to die." By the fifth day, neither Xuan nor 
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Lien couid walk or even hobble to get out of the hot sun. They just lay on the 
ground (Burton, i 9S3). 

Both of these women faced overwhelming loneliness after their experiences. While 
both Xuan and Lien ended up at a women's center in Thailand, neither could talk about 
their experiences. They felt icar and rejection from others. Rape was never talked about 
openly by any of the refugees, ar;.i some even lied about having been raped. It was only 
privately that Xuan couid bring herself to talk about the incident to her social worker. 

Early one moming.*.Xuan was sitting alone on a bench in the classroom crying 
hard. I sat next to her and waited almost fifteen minutes untU she finally 
volunteered the first words. She spoke of being homesick after dreaming of 
"bad memories about the boat and coming to Thailand." 

In camp, there was the opportunity to give women skills for coping both 
psychologically and economically. However, many women were blocked from such 
opportunities. In one analysis of educational training in the camps (Kelly, 1978), it was 
found that women were prevented from taking English classes and from aspinng to 
vocational jobs. Instead, the men were being prepared to take what this society would 
consider women's jobs, such as secretaries, garment workers and launderers. Already, 
shifts in refugees' male and female roles were taking place. 

Problems in Adjustment 

Aajustment to America is painful regardless of whether one is male or female. Not 
only are there basic economic survival questions, but also major adjustments to cultural 
norms that are unknown and foreign. This is the case with any person immigrating to 
America, but is even mere problematic with the refugee. Whereas the immigrant is pulled 
to his/her target country and therefore is somewhat oriented to its culture, the refugee is 
pushed from his/her home country (Kunz, 1973). The immigrant is expecting a better life, 
whereas the refugee may not necessarily have wanted to change his/her old life. 

The refugee woman may not have sought change, but is now facing the most dramatic 
changes she will ever make in her life. These changes Include new economic roles and 
new family roles. Particular problems face those who are female heads of household and 
those with past traumas. 

1) Changing Economic Roies 

The question of economic survival in America has led many Southeast Asian women 
into the work force. Evidence of their importance is reflected in employment statistics. 
Bach (1979) found that the percentage of refugee women working ('♦2-6 percent) is 
comparaole to the figure for all United States women, whereas the percentage of men 
working (62.6 percent) is decidedly less than the total male population. In another study, 
Walters (1981) found that one third of refugee women were employed one year after 
arrival. Of those employed, 6,^ percent said they were significant contributors to the 
family and a full 35 percent said they were the main providers in their family. 
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Such statistics show the willingness of the female refugee to enter the job market, 
even if wages are low. Since the jobs available to most refugees are low^saymg, the 
woman's job has become as significant as the man's. In some famiUes, her job has been 
the sole source of support in the family. 

For refugees who are flexible in their interpretation of societal roies, adjustment is 
less difficult. Some women who had to work in Vietnam in fact adjusted easily to working 
in America. Other women, especially upper class women who never had to work back in 
Vietnam, found strengths that they never knew they had. Some have found themselves 
running small businesses, thus making important decisions. Their main obstacle is in 
acquiring the aggressiv-ness to cope with harrassment from the more traditional pan of 
the community. As one woman said, "Learning to be aggressive wasnt as easy as I 
thought it would be" (Do, 1983). 

While the woman's status has been by necessity elevated, there has been a 
considerable downward shift in the types of jobs men have been able to obtain. Many of 
them are aware that they are being exploited for wages or expected to work twice as hard 
as others, yet they feel they must tolerate such frustrations in order to survive. Other- 
men r»ave a great deal of pride and refuse to accept iobs below their stature, leaving the 
woman to be the breadwinner. Thus, the man loses face. is not surprising that in a 
survey done by the Bureau of Research and Training (1979)» marital discord was seen as 
one of the most frequent causes of refugee problems. 

A very rigid and frustrated Southeast Asian male may be too proud to take care of 
the children and do other household duties. Spending his days apathetically staring at 
waUs or drinking, he may strike out at the person closest to him-his wife. The incidence 
of wife battering is unkown since few women come to report it. Insteat, they suffer 
silently, as their training is to accept their fate and not to think of divorce. 

However, there is some indication that the problem of wife battering may be 
suostantiai. Statistics for the Rape and Battering shelter run by the Center for the 
Pacific Asian family in Los Angeles show that in 1982, one third of the 1,^*29 clients 
involved in marital rape and battering were Indochinese families (Smith, 1983). Of those, 
93 percent were Vietnamese. The Center reports that in such families, it is common for 
there to be at least one child vho is battered, sometimes by a mother who, in her 
depression, distraction or apathy, doesn't realize what she's doing. 

It is in the area of labor force participation that the differences between Southeast 
Asian groups is most visible. Refugees from Laos and Cambodia come from more rural 
backgrounds and have not been exposed to Americans as much as Vietnamese have. In one 
study (Waiters, 1981), 40 percent of the Vietnamese were employed, Cambodians at 
3i percent, Uos at 22 percent and H'mong at percent. Related to this are literacy 
levels: 94 percent of the Vietnamese women were literate, 46 percent of the Cambodians, 
anc 30 percent of the Lao, and the H'mong women are almost totally illiterate. Refugees 
irom Uos and Cambodia are especially in need of survival training programs that can 
orient tnem to the customs and basic requirements of living m America. 
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Mrs. Cha's story exemplifies this situation. 

May Sia Cha, a midd'e-aged H'mong woman, arrived In the United States in 
1979 and lives with her husband and three small children. Her husband is 
working as a janitor.« while her oldest child is enrolled in public school. She 
cannot speak any English and has become increasingly depressed because she is 
dependent on her husband and children to flU the role traditionally assigned to 
her. She is unable to attend English classes because of her pre-school children 
and has isolated herself in her home. She lacks motivation and confidence 
because she is unable to perform such basic tasks as shopping and caring for the 
children (Walters, 1981). 

2) Changing Family Roles 

Increasing in number amongst refugees are the women that are starting to eschew the 
values that emphasize man's dominance. These are women who, exposed to che new ideas 
of American culture, reject the idea of arranged marriage and unquestioning obedience. 
Thus, refugee women are becoming iiKreasingly interested in family plannii^, but some 
husbands are opposed to it (Davison, 1981). Gravitating toward a^ects of their new 
culture but not wanting to abandon the old, they experience conflict. 

One vouna twenty-year-old Vietnamese female student says, "I found that in this 
society, I have to be more aggressive and talkative. If you are submissive you going to get 
nowhere. My parents are traditionaL My father says I shouldn't b«. ^^f ' ^^^^^ ^„ 

should be a good housewife. He says I shouldn't be an elephant in high heels. She goes on 
to talk about the continual conflict she feels. She respects and admires her father, but l 
don't fit into the image. My parents are shocked because my sister and I probably will not 
marry a Vietnamese. I no longer fit into the role of the quiet woman who lives to satisfy 
the husband." She sees her main problem as being able to fulfill her duty to the family 
while maintaining her own set of ideals (Chu, 1983). 

Other accepted family patterns are changing as welJ. Housing regulations sometimes 
limit the number of people per household and have forced families to live separately. In 
the H'mong community polygamy is an accepted practice. Of course, its liiegaUty m 
America has resulted in the trauma of forced divorces, broken families, and/or 
complicated efforts to improvise new relationships (Davison, 1981). 

Even if the woman is working, the household is still in the main under her 
management. Thus, refugee women report that one of their main worries is in the area of 
parent-child conflict (Davison, 1981). The mother is left with the responsibility of 
redefining the norms of a family. She must know how to raise the children to survive m 
this new culture, while making sure they respect the old. And if she is not faniihar with 
the new culture, as may be the case with refugees coming from Laos and Cambodia, there 
may be significant problems. 

Parents have been charged by authorities with child abuse because children have been 
brought in with streaks on their backs. This is, however, a folk remedy called ' rubbing out 
the wind" used for fius and fevers. Refugee mothers have been criticized for sending 
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Children to school bareJoot or in pajamas. Mothers are criticized for leaving children 
unaccompanied or with older sibUngs, as may be done in the home country. 

In addition, chiidren are becoming acclimated faster to the culture than the parents 
due to ^iiSw in schooL This paves^e way for further problems. The children may 
want to^aow ^^?ms that arTcontrary to the parents' . ^^^^^"^^^^^^ 

their native language and even have difficulty communicating with parents. The chi dren 
maTb^^omelJLIIt^ of American society for the parents, some* hat reversing roles 
and the lines oi authority for the family. 

3) Sinflfle Females 

There is a significant proportion of women amongst the '^^"gf J^^^Jlf ^^f.^^ 
household. They may be unaccompanied young women, women f P^^I oV 

theb- husbands, widowed or divorced-but aU have speaal needs. , 
househ^dTon^titute a large part of the Southeast ^.^J^ ^ 
DODulation (Plan. 1980). Of the Asian groups in America, Southeast Asians nave tne 
U%e« pro^rtfon o female heads of household. Their numbers reflect the Pre^ures of 
wI?. vour« women whose parents pressured them to leave the country- on their own, 
r^me^^o ^e^^^amtl^y husLnds during the chaos of .^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^ ^° 
the war or attacks by pirates, and women who perhaps married G.L s or who for other 
reasons are divorced* 

The economic plight of these women reflects the general " °^ j';'",^ !^ 
families in the United States who are usually poor, constituting M percent of all families 
De^ot the pove^^^L 19S3). Since they are paid less than men, 

thiv stiiiale even harder to make ends meet. They are generally in low-paying, 
oTm^S iobfwi^^^^ hours. Family responsibiHties such as child care a- e^ecially 
difficult. Not only is income even more scarce than for the married couple, but the 
woman may be isolated from knowing where available resources are. 

In addition, the stigma of being a single woman is difficult to 
study, female heads of household were one of three ^ubgroupsjound to be insec^^*' 
apprehensive, and overwhelmed (Aylesworth, Ossorio and Osaki, 1980). I" P^^^'^^/^Y' 
^vorc^/widowed heads of household felt they had the least resources and were the most 
l<tr?s^d (Un Tazuma and Masuda, 1979). Additional problems face the women who 
we rs^amed husbands during the flight, but cannot i^l^^^^^^'^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

do notTnow whether :heir husband is still alive. And for those who know rhey -idows, 
the more traditional women may not want to challenge their communty which for the 
most part does not sanction remarriage for women. 

Divorce is ocrurring with greater frequency, and it appears to be as much tne result 
of women's!eaving menls men's leaving wives (Davison, 1951). An explanation g^ven for 
hisTtha: women are starting to realize how much ^J,^:^,,^^/,^^^^^^^"^ 
their families than their husbands are. Divorce may also be a problem amongst 
vfetnam^e wives of American servicemen (Kim, 1980). In Vien^am, adjustments may be 
ealer Tmce the husdand has his military base, and the woman, her culture. However, m 
America, the husoanc may not reaUze how few resources his wife has. In either case, 
when divorce occurs, acceptance by the community may be difficult. 
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») CopiriR with Past Trauma 

Many refug«5«s are trying to forget the past and do their best jj^f^j,'^,'?^^ 
survival questions. They use a common oefense merhamsm, denial, to downplay the 
dangers Siat the war posed to them and instead live a "normal" existence (Tung, 1980J. 
However, the past caninterf ere with current functioning. Since there is not a tradition of 
counleSri in the Southeast Asian community, such feelings may have difficulty being 
resolved. In one study, Murphy (1977) administered a measure of psychological 
dyffu^tion. tne Health Opi^on Scale, to Vietnamese and found that women seemed more 
proneTo depression. He sSrmised that the hardships women endured were oi^Jlore 
severe nature than men's. If there was loss due to the war, men lost sons and brothers, 
whereas women lost spouses. 

In addition, there may be great shame and guilt over such traumas as f^'^^al abuse. 
Feudal and rigid o.ctates over women's roles, especi.f'ly in regard to Sf 'j;^ "^a"*^^^^ 
attach a stigma that may be even greater than in American soaety. Such matters are 
ul^lv seen ^s somethiri to "live with" in stoic silence. This means of coping, however. 
^^i\^e%tir^T^ worker cannot force the issues to emerge; on the other 

hand, he/she must be sensitive to the problems. 

The past also interferes with the peace of mind of women who were forced to «ngage 
in pros^mtfon while in Vietnam. It is unknown how many of these women there are, since 
they understandably try very hard to keep their identities secret, b one case, a former 
prosti^Jute settled down with her husband in America and manages a small flower shop (Do, 
1983). Today, she tries to face her pasi with quiet determination. 

I know what I did before was wrong. I had nobody to take care otnut. J'^y 
parents were gone and I didn't have any ski Us. There were niany GPs around 
Main Street, so I took up the job of a call girl. I am married, and don t hke 
what I did in the past, but people stiU come up to me and say bad things about 
me. Sometimes it comes from my husband's family, sometimes it comes from 
my past clients. But it is all right. I don't say anything to them and they leave 
me alone. 

Solutions 

Southeast Asian women are subject to multiple stresses of a different nature tjjan 
men in the social, economic and cultural spheres. They have been required in the fourteen 
?^^s sirie the war ended to use their resources to a greater extent than has been done 
before. 

The following are some suggestions for facilitating adjustment of Southeast Asian 
women: 

1) They need greater knowledge of resources. Refugee women, due to language and 
culturermay be^isolated. They may not know such resources exist. In addition, they may 
hesitate to use such sources due to cultural inhibitions. There is not a tradi ion of using 
government resources for the purpose of handling economic and ^^"^^^y. P^°^^;^J: „^ 
Feorientation toward such resources needs to be done through community education. 
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2) Advocacy must be done for job retraining and greater chUd care faciiities ^ that 
women have alternatives to low-mobility jobs. Of particular concern are female heads of 
household. 

3) women from Uos and Cambodia have problems ol llUteracy and unemployment. 
They need special services to orient them to American sooety. 

U) There needs to be support groups and or a women's center available refuS^ 
M^omen Thftre is areat hesitancy by women to open up m mued company vWomen 
X^s, r^S?)^!^ s^fSl^gro^ps must be conducted differentiy f ^^^^^^^^^"^ 
Sndf tf.?Je ^utheast Asiali^ltSres emphasize keeping one's feeUngs inside. Ja^Wng 
a^ut sCS problems must be done at the pace of the woman. There is great hesitancy to 
us^ mentkl health services in the refugee community. However, stucU« have shown 
(Aomma-Toie; 1980) that in the Asian community, women are more likely tijan men to use 
suSTservices and thus may be the key to positive adjustment in the community. 
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Vlgnertea of the Southeast Asian 
Refugee Woman in America 



Fon: The Story of a Single Head of Household 

Fon is a ihirty-five-y ear-old widow who has been referred to a counselor by her 
EngUsh instmctor. Fon arrived In America I 1/2 years ago with her three children. A 
single head oi household, she lacks strong language and job skills. 



Counselor: 



FvJiB 

Counselor: 
Fore 

Counselor: 
Fore 

Counselor: 



Fon: 

Counselor: 
Fon: 

Counselor: 
Fon: 

Counselor: 
Fore 

Counseion 



fan: 

Counselor: 
Fon: 

Counselor: 



rcn: 

Counselor: 
Fon: 



Fon, your teacher has asked me to talk to you today because you have not 
been concentrating in class and also you have not been completing your 
homework. You have made Uttle progress in the last month. What seems to 
be the problem? 

.^looking down) I don't know, I don't have time to study. 
You have a lot to do? 

Yes, I have the children and I don't have a husband. I have to do everything 
myself- 

How much time do you study? 

Very little. About twenty minutes sometimes and maybe fifteen minutes 
sometimes. 

I have an idea I hope you want to try. How about staying here alter your 
-tiass to study? You can stay in the classroom or go to the library, or you 
also can go to the learning center. Alter you have done your studying, then 
you go home to your chlldrwi. 
You mean I stay here? 

Yes, stay here for one hour or so to do your studying. Would you be wiUing 
to try for a little while and see ii it works? 
mm, I can try first. 

Cood. 1 will let your teacher know. Since you are here, I want to talk afiout 

something else, too. Have you thought about plans for the future? 

... No. I don't know. 

Have you thought about going to work? 

No. I don't know. I never worked before and only my husband worked. I 

dont know what to do. . * 

I know your husband took care of the family before, but the situation has 

changed. You are here alone with your children and the responsibilities have 

fallen on you. I know it is very hard for you. This Is why ycu are here to 

learn English and ieam to find a job later. 

I don't know what to do. I don't have a skill. 

There are jobs that don't require skills. I am pretty sure you can do some of 
those jobs as a start. 

I will not make enough money to support my children. 
The welfare department wUl supplement your income iir.ze you are a single 
parent. With the supplement, you should have e'^.ough. Co you see any other 
problem that you might have? 

I will have the money, 
i believe so. 

I don't have anybody to take care of rry children. 
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Counselor: 
Fon: 

Counselor: 



Foru 

Counselor: 
Fon: 

Counselor: 



How about your friend? 

My friend goes to school, too. ^^^.,„t 
You know the welfare department will allow you to have a certain amount 
for child care. What do you think about the idea of paying someone to take 
care of your children? 

I dont like It. _ , , . ,., 

I know that Is something new for you to consider. I would like you at least 

to start thinking about things like that. 

I wiU 



OK. We'll make arrangements for you to stay after school to study, 
talk to you again later about your plans for the future. 



Fon's situation is typical of the woman who has not besn quite ready to take 
resDonsibility for adjusting to her problems and her chUdren's. After all, before she had a 
ZS^^i^ IZ^m^os^ these'responsibiUties, e^d she did not have to work outside of 
her home. Now, as she explains, she must do everything for herself. 

Fon's obstacles to assimilation are not limited to handling the many responsibiUiies of 
caring for a family alone and weak language and job skills. Like many refugees, Fo" does 
rot know what resources are available to her, such as supplemental income support for 
single parents. Finally, Fon speaks for many Southeast Asian women when she voices her 
resistance to having a stranger care for her children. 

Generation and Cultures in Conflict 

The Cambodian mother in the following scene does not know English, and so she asks 
her fourteen-year-old daughter to read to her a note she has received. 

Vanna, I want you to read this paper and tell me what it is. 
(reads the note) Oh, this is a note about your doctor check-up appointment 
this af tomoon at one o'clock. 
The doctor? I am not sick now. 

This is the follow-up, you know, from the last time you were sick. 
Oh, you will take me to the doctor this afternoon. 
(Frowning) Mother, you can go by yourself; you know where it is. 
I don»t understand what the doctor say; I don't understand English. You have 
to go with me to heip. 
Oh.... (impatient) Ask Tarn to go with you. 
No. I want you to go with me. You are older. 
I have plans already. I am going to the beach. 
The beach? Who are you going with? 

Oh, some friends. , . , u - 

Who are the friend? I don't want you to wear those funny littie clothes on the 

beach. 

My friends are Mary, Leng, Kim and some others. 
Any boys? 

Yes, just 3im and Tom. You know, from school. 

I thought I told you not to go out with those American boys. I don': A/ant you 
to go out with them. I don't like to marry American. 



Mother: 
Daughter: 

Mother: 

Daughter: 

Mother: 

Daughter: 

Mother: 

Daughter: 

Mother: 

Daughter: 

Mother: 

Daughter: 

Mother: 

Daughter: 
Mother: 
Daughter: 
Mother: 
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I am not going to marry a Cambodian anyway. 

You are going to marry a Cambodian and I will make you. I will not allow you 

to marry American. , . , ^, , . 

This is America and we do it the American way. After I am 21 years old, you 

cant make me. 

We are still Cambodian and you must marry Cambodian. 

I am not marrying a Cambodian. I am not and you can't make me (walks 

away mad) 

Vanna~.Vanna: (sigh) 

The mother and daughter represent two generations in conflict. The daughter eagerly 
embraces American culture; she is happy to have American boys as friends, and she 
probably will wear "funny little clothes" on the beach. When her mother argues for 
certain values-obedience to the parents, marriage to a Cambodian-the daughter 
responds by talking about the American way and American law. The daughter may want 
to be American to be accepted by her friends, but the mother wants the daughter not to 
reject Cambodian values and way of being. 

Their interaction also reveals the frustration of the Southeast Asian woman who has 
not been assimilated at the same rate as children, who attend American schools and adjust 
relatively quickly, or men, who were often assumed to be the primary wage-earners and 
thus the target of assimilation programs in camps and resettlement sites. The older 
woman has, in some cases, been the most isolated, least assimilated member of her 
family-particularly if child care responsibilities have kept her at home. Whatever the 
cause, the mother here feels the frustration common to refugees who find themselves 
dependent upon others, often their own children. 

Marital Conflict and Changes in Roles 

When a wife announces that she wants to go to school to learn English, she and her 
husband have a discussion which Ulustrates the changes refugee spouses and families face. 

I am thinking about going to study English with Bui at the adult school. 
Why do you want to study English? I want you to stay home and take care of 
the children. 

Weil... I want to start learning English so I can go to work later. 
Work? Why do you want to work? I really want you to take care of my 

children. . i * i ^ r 

Weil... I don't think you will make enough money for the whole family and i 

want to work so I can help. 

Whatever I will make we will live on. Don't you worry about that. You better 
stay home and take care of my children. That's more important! ^ 
Weil, no matter about work. I still want just to learn some English. 1 dont 
care. I just want to learn English. 

^ OK. You can learn English, but only if your class is not a: the same 

time as mine. I will try this first. If it doesn't work out, you must stop! 

The husbana's initial rejection of the wife's suggestion that she attend school should 
not be misconstrued as his desire to keep her isolated and ignorant. Rather, he is acting 
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out of his beUe! that he should be the one person responsible for providing for his family 
and that she should take care of. their children. His ego may be threatened, but^ 
unfortunately the economic reaUty is that the family needs two incomes, his and hers. 
Their roles have to change most suddenly. 

Small-Croup Proceedings 

The topics addressed by participants in their small groups were many and varied. In 
general, however, aU of the issues that were raised may be understood as relating either 
to the refugee women's economic adjustment or to their social adjustment. 

Economic Adjustment 

It is quite obvious that the economic adjustment of these women hinges on their 
obtainins employment. Why? A significant number of them are single heads of 
h^3o. Tn addition, there are jiSt as many women, and perhaps more, who must work 
so that the family has two incomes. (When two adults try to support a family on 
miSl^um-w^e jobs, there are no such things as "primary" and "^^PPf^^J^r^j^-^ 
earners; bothadults must work.) Equally obvious is that the key to the women s 
employment is vocational and language skills training.^ ^ 

Participants focused on the role of language and language classes "^^/^"j^ 
programs. One problem identified is that some vocational classes, such as e^ctromc 
^^mbiy cla!sse^ require a degree of language proficiency not possessed by many 
refugees. The classes are not designed for limited-English speakers, and naturally 
students cannot talk about what they are learning. 

How can this situation be improved? One recommendation is that more vocational 
training projects be developed for the limited-English speaker. Another idea, one which 
does not oreclude exoloring the first recommendation, is that vocational 
fntis^^^^^^^^ (VESL) receive more emphasis so that early in their program 

students can learn the specialized vocabulary needed for their classes. While participants 
underlined the importance of having general English classes as a component of all 
programs, it is dear that regular ESL by itself is not sufficient m some programs. 

Participants also noted that some training opportunities arc dosed to refugees 
because they often do not have the language P'-^^iciency required for acceptance m^^^^^^ 
program. Language prerequisites for some lob Training Partnership Act (^TPA) programs 
were seen as false barriers to traini.Tg. This is unfortunate because t means refugees will 
not have access to a major source of training and also because the very design of some 
3TPA programs, with their emphasis on on-the-job training, is exactly what refugees 
need. On-the-job training, said one job developer, is excellent for helping refugees 
assimilate and learn English at an increased rate. 



ioBecause participants were familiar with the existing traimng programs, their 
aiscussions, wmch are presented below, proceeded on the assumption of shared 
^nowlecge. Readers who lack this information are encouraged to reaC Chapter 
analysis of programs that serve men and women. 
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Solving this problem is more difficult than just saying, "lower language prerequisites 
for some 3TPA programs." Still, participants did identify a real problem, and a niinimal 
response would appear to be to recommend that private industry councUs, which have 
crucial influence on the job training plans in their areas, be made aware of the 
problem. 17 

Learning English takes a long time, especially long in th^ case of refugees who are 
not Uterate in their own language. Unfortunately, many vocational programs today are 
three to six months in duration-time enough to grasp the most basic of survival tools but 
not time enough for much more. The perception expressed waj that m the rush to find 
jobs for refugees, the goal of long-term assimilation and self-sufficiency is not served. In 
other words, perhaps we save money now by giving refugees a few months to develop their 
language, vocational, and employabiUty skiUs so that they are supposedly job-ready as 
soon as possible, but what will be the cost later? 

One recommendation comes to mind immediately: design programs that last 
longer-say, one year-so that refugees have the opportunity to prepare themselves to be 
productive, self-sufficient citizens. An alternative (or additional) option that was 
suggested is having more learning opportunities at the work site. Although E5L classes 
I avS been given at factories at the end of the day, they were not successful because 
workers did not have transportation home ii they stayed late to attend class. Perhaps 
classes could be given dur'ng the day if the work day were extended. Also recommended 
were tax incentives for employers who made training available. 

Finally, the educational needs of older refugee women and young girls were 
considered. The older women need to learn EngUsh, but they cannot keep up with the 
pace set in most ESL classrooms; also they are not comfortable in the classroom setting. 
Thus, it was recommended that classes for these women only be held near where they 
live. They can study at an appropriate pace, and they will be with their peers, near home, 
m a nonthreatening atmosphere. 

One expert in educating refugees expressed concern over the situation of girls who 
went to American high schools for two or three years but before that had missed several 
years of education in their own country. Although they may have high school diplomas, 
the gap in their schooling seriously affected the development of their reading, writing, 
and critical thinking skiUs. Now these young women are not really prepared to succeed m 
college or move beyond minimum-wage jobs. In fact, the refugees themselves recognize 
this problem, ana many of them are reluctant to take a minimum-wage job for fear of 
being "ghettoized" and stuck in dead-end jobs. 

Solving this problem could involve three options. First, programs that offer ongoing 
educational opportunities on a part-time basis would allow the young women also to work 
part-time. As their educatonai deficiencies are corrected, the job ladder can become a 
reality for them. Second, materials that focus in problem solving and critical thinking 



i7jTPA programs received limited attention during the dialogue, so the discussion here 
is similarly brief. Readers are referred to Chapter^ for a more thorough analysis of 
3TPA. 
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should be either identified or developed, so that the women can genuinely take advantage 
of training programs. Third, existing programs could be extended to include the needed 
skill areas. 

Although these recommendations were offered in the context of one group's needs, 
they actuaUy address the situation of many refugees who may well be heading toward a 
future of marginal incomes earned from minimum-wage jobs. 

Vocational programs were also evaluated in terms of their occupational areas. 
Participants offered broad and specific recommendations. First, the general 
recommendation related to the planning of any vocational program. More careful analysis 
of the local economy was urged-that is, where are the jobs? Furthermore, among these 
jobs, which suit the refugees' interests and desires? Will these jobs be dead-end? Are the 
careers ones that traditionally are male-dominated? Is there a variety of entry-level jobs? 

Many speakers addressed the need for more educational and training opportunities at 
higher levels, such as those involving one or two years of college or continuation programs 
in various fields. A strong need was expressed for recertification programs for 
professionals. These programs need to be intensive because Che students are not in a 
position to devote three or four years to the process of recertification. Also, intensive 
ESL classes should be included because recertification usually requires testing. Last, the 
need for the retraining of professionals in education and health fields was underlined. 

The discussion of types of vocational training to be offered raised the issue of 
occupational awareness among refugees. Refugee parents are not in a position to make 
their children aware of the range of options, and many refugees have an immediate need 
for knowledge of careers for persons whose EngUsh proficiency is limited. Most programs 
respond well to these concerns, those that do not, should. However, another need 
goes largely unaddressed, and that is ongoing job counseling after placement in the first 
fcD. Refugees are like every other worker. They get laid off, they want a new job, they 
have prooiems with their boss, they need short- and long-term career goais-but presently 
a good resource for them is not available. This is because employment services generally 
end after the ninety -day follow-up made by most service providers. 

Two responses to this situation present themselves. First, existing refugee programs 
could incorporate on-going job counseling. Second, the state employment services could 
oe made sensitive to ihis relatively new segment of their clientele so that they can work 
exfectiveiy with refugees, handling the aspects of counseling that fail within their purview 
ana making referrals as necessary. 

The last variable in the vocational training equation is perhaps the most 
important-child care. Again and again participants returned to the subject. How can 
reiugee women attend classes and build better lives for themselves if there is no one to 
watch their cnildren? Typically, child care is not available at the training faaiity, and 
tne women do not have transportation to child care centers at other sues. Even if they 
couia afford Sus fare, the bus system is prohibitively complex to use. Also, child care can 
c3ot so much tnat attending school or working is not feasible. 
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Moreover, the concept of leaving one's children under the care of a stranger is 
foreign to Southeast Asian women, and they resist it. (This is less often the case with 
women who were oriented to child care in the camps.) Their resistance is even stronger if 
the caretaker is not Indochinesc On the other hand, the mothers also worry about using a 
Southeast Asian chUd care provider unless they know the person's medicai hstory; 
specifically, some women fear that the caretaker could have tuberculosis. In short, 
Southeast Asian mothers are in the same bind facing working mothers: the desire to work 
or to go to schooi is counterbalanced by concerns over their children's welfare. 

The need for inexpensive, easily accessible, appropriate child care is abundantly 
clear. Participants recommended having child care arrangements available where the 
women attend school or work; thus, transportation becomes no problem. If the facilities 
cannot be where the women are going, then perhaps the provider could pick up the 
children and take them to the facilities, or the facilities could be located near t^^ refugee 
women's homes. 

Another recommendation is to train Southeast Asian women to become child care 
providers. The women who were teachers before they came to America are good 
candidates not only because of their experience, but also because they could fulfiU the 
state requirements for daycare directors more easily than other Indochinese women. On a 
related note, participants recommended some review of licensing requirements so that 
potential Southeast Asian caretakers are not unnecessarily locked out of the field. At any 
rate, the suggestion about teachers deserves further attention because it benefits 
cvervone involved. They find employment and the mothers find caretakers from their own 
ethmc group. 

Having a daycare center near the refugee women's home sparked a discussion about 
resources for donations and support. Participants suggested that businessmen, churches, 
local planing commissions, and the state government be asked for support in obtaining 
facilities. These facilities could also be the site for ongoing orientation activities for the 
mothers which can be available at the time when they pick up their children- 

Besides training, ^:h- other major issue in the refugee women's economic adjustment 
is th*» role the welfare system plays. One policy, ending benefits after a person has 
wor'ced 100 hours, is a disincentive to work. The worker may earn less money than he 
would have received in welfare payments, and he loses medical benefits as well. Choosing 
to work becomes dif ficuit-practically irresponsible~if i: mearw less money and security 
for the worker and his family. 

Another policy is a disincentive to attend college. Full-time college students lose 
welfare benefits immediately and medical benefits after one month. 

Participants offered' recommendations concerning both of these policies. In 
conjunction with sanctions for choosing welfare over work, there could be supplemental 
income payments from the government so that workers do not suffer financially for 
working; also, the cost of medicai benefits could be shared by the government and the 
worker. As for attending college, refugees should consider becoming part-time students 
so that they can keep their benefits. 
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Another problem concerning the welfare system exists: it is virtually umnteihgble. 
In one of the small groups, a refugee woman explained her predican>cnt: She lives with 
her mother and her baby. She is no longer eligible for refugee cash assistance, and her 
mother is too young to receive Social Security but too old to learn English and find worK. 
The group faciUtator, upon hearing her relate these and other details, told her there was 
an appeal process she could use to try to obtain welfare support. The woman, if<e most 
refugees, did not know that; of course, probably there is very little about the welfare 
system that she does understand. For many refugees, the welfare system is a frightening 
puzzle, and they live in fear of losing their benefits and being cut off entirely. This is 
hardly surpdsing-who does understand the system? One service provider related the 
story of having a welfare official visit the program to explain the welfare system relative 
to refugees. At one point, the official had to call his office to ask for further 
clarification of a point. 

Clearly, service providers who work with refugees need to be trained to explain the 
welfare system effectively. 

Social Adjustment 

A woman who has been beaten by her husband or is suffering from the traumas of her 
escape by boat or is feeling the acculturation stress, survivor guilt, and depression that 
are not uncommon among ref'Jgees is not a good candidate for emp oyment. The simple 
fact is that a certain degree of social adjustment is a prerequisite for economic 
adjustment- On this topic, participants had much to say. 

The need for mental health services was clearly and consistently proclaimed. The 
problem is lack of funds. Even where ager^ics do exist, and even if the refugees are 
aware of their existence, the resources are not highly accessible because of a language 
and cultural gap between service providers and potential service users. For instance, how 
can the shelter for abused spouses work with a refugee woman who speaks no English. 

Indeed, there is a significant incidence of domestic violence, beyond that which is 
culturally acceptable. Although women do sometimes beat their husbands, more often it 
is a case of the man's beating his wife. Frustrated by his lack of employment or inability 
to be the sole provider for his family, he experiences a loss of self-esteem. The situation 
is generally kept private, so it is.unknown how widespread domestic violence actually is, 
but service providers agree that it is a real problem in the refugee community. 

Th.is is but one example of signs of disorders gone untreated. One need not retell the 
horrors of war to communicate the point that mental health services are needed. 

The next question is how the needed services should be delivered. On this issue 
participants spoke with one voice: trained biUngual, biculturai counselors are needed. It 
iS not enougn to have someone who can, for instance, speak Vietnamese; that person 
snouid be a trained counselor. .Also, people who make the hiring deasions should not 
expect to find a muitilinguai counseion it is not reasonable to expect someone ro speak ail 
the languages looseiy grouped under the label "Southeast Asian." 



Furthermore, counseling should be culturally appropriate. Consider, for example, a 
sensitive issue such as family planning. Not only are Southeast Asians unfamiliar with 
contraceptives, some groups such as the H'mong and I-Mien have essentially witnessed a 
genocide. Any counseling which fails to respond to these facts will itself faiL 

Participants also noted the need for more counselors* It was suggested that business, 
government, and colleges consider providing scholarships in counseling fields. In fact. 
Southeast Asian women could be encouraged to explore the possibility of becoming a 
counselor. An added benefit is that clients and members of the community would have in 
them excellent, and needed, role models. 

Although some aspects of the refugee women's social adjustment indicate the need 
for mental health services, others indicate the need for cultural orientation for them and 
their families. Their cultural orientation includes such concerns as understanding 
American currency and learning how to shop and prepare food, topics which participants 
said are best taught outside of the classroom, tied to programs the refugees see as 
worthwhile. It is interesting to note that even in 19S^, several years after the ai-rivai of 
many of these refugees in the United States, a basic introduction to American culture and 
society is still needed. Clearly, some women have gone unserved by existing programs. 

As for the generation conflict depicted in the vignette about the mother and 
daughter, participants suggested having support groups for parents and children. Parents 
need to learn about their new culture, and children should be educated about their 
heritage. Neither group should be pushed into accepting certain values or ways of being 
but should instead be presented with options. The vehicle for this could be informal 
activities held at no n threatening community affairs such as picnics, and bilingual, ethnic 
persons could act as facilitators. 

Issues Related to Economic and Social Adjustment 

One widespread problem is that refugees often do not know what resources are 
available to assist them. Whether the need is related to their economic adjustment or 
their social adjustment, it appears that refugees sometimes suffer unnecessarily. One 
service provider told of a refugee who died of hepatitis because the family did not know 
they could receive free medical care. Another example is presented in the vignette abotjt 
the female hea.d of household, Fon, who did not know she could receive supplemental 
income support for her family if she worked. 

Participants explained the need for improved networking, coordination, and linkages 
so that service providers as well as refugees have access to accurate information. Indeed, 
representatives from two service organizations not currently serving refugees attended 
the conference to learn about the refugee community. They are capable of serving this 
population, and their services are needed, but the required linkages had not been 
established. 

The problem, if not its cause, is clear: .-. jes and service providers need to receive 
acc'-irate iniormation about existing and needea services. Suggestions for solving this 
proDiem include using the refugee "media"— churches; newsletters; bulletin boards in 
markets, community centers, and welfare igencies--to disseminate information to 
refugees. 
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Also, it was recommended that refugees be trained to teach people how to use the 
services. Another good source of information for refugees could be their ^f^^f^^^* ' 
Participants recommended that a resource guide and ciearinghouse on available ervices 
be jziven to teachers, who often are in the best position to field questions and detect 
problems. Furthermore, the teachers should have in-service training or access to written 
materials on the culture and present circumstances of their students. As for more 
networking, there presently is a fonim of service providers which should help meet the 
needs described above. 

Finally, when poUcies are developed and programs are planned, they must be done 
with an understanding of the diversity among Southeast Asian refugees. Ethnic 
background, sex, and age are all variables that must be considered. The economic and 
social adjustment of refugees depends upon it. 

Conferees called for a conference in one year to see what has been accomplished and 
what remains to be done. 
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Chapter 2 
CUBAN AND HAITIAN ENTRANTS 



Cuban Entrants 

iMainiy Florida, Mainly Young, and Mainly Male 

Of the nearly 123,000 Cuban entrants, the mode average is a young man who 
resettled in Miami, Florida.^ 

Florida received about 70 percent of the 12^,789 Cuban arrivals. Of this portion, 
about 69 percent settled in Miami and 22 percent settled in Hialeah. Outside of Florida, 
popular resettlement sites are in northern New Jersey, New York City, and Los Angeles. 
More detailed information on locations is presented in Tables 2.01, 2.02, 2.03, and 2.0^. 
The reader will note that the number of persons does not remain constant in these tables. 
This is because some tables report earUer totals (as opposed to the final total of 12i*,7S9J 
and because some tables do not account for persons in detention centers and others do. 
Nonetheless, the tables are valuable because the patterns in resettlement do not change. 

As Table 2.05 indicates, about 70 percent of the entrants are male. The largest group 
of the entire entrant population is young adults, persons 18 to 29. Among the female 
entrants alone, the largest percentage is persons age 35 and older, and the smallest, 
persons age 17 or younger. 

The age-sex distributions for the entrant population in the four states with the 
greatest number of resettlements are summarized in Table 2.06 and presented in detail in 
Table 2.07. 8oth taoles show that the characteristics of resettled Cuban entrants vary 
somewhat from state to state. The largest group, Florida's, also has the greatest 
proportion of women: 3^.7 percent. This might be because many family reunification 
cases stayed in South Florida instead of being processed through the resettlement camps. 
The proportion of women in the other popular states of destination ranges from 
27.6 percent of the New Jersey population to 22 percent of the New York population. 
Their age distributions also vary a bit; for example, New York has a greater concentration 
of women age 18 to than do the other states: about 64 percent compared to about 
30 percent. 

Estimates of Marital Status and Fertility Rates 

Although there are no readily available data on the marital status of the entire group, 
a random sampling of entrants processed at Elgin Air Force Base does yield an estimate: 



ipor the history behind the term "entrant," please see Appendix A. 
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^♦3 ifDcrent of the women and 33.2 percent of the men reported being currently 
ma?ri^^2 kese Lt^es should be viewed as the lower bound of the entire group's 
pr^omon L r^lr^irpers^ns because single men and women were likely to be sent to 
£l^:n 7or processing, while family groups were likely to be processed elsewhere. 

As for fertility rates, again only estimates are available, ^^^"^^^"^fJ^^^^J^f,^ 
the entire Cuban popuUtionin 1980, not just for entrants. Assuming the entrants 
S^tv will L^rSx^^^^^ of other Cubans in the United States, one must first realize 
tlTzZ Tertihw^f cS^-born mothers is unique among Hispanic groups in this country. 
?deed as ?ab^2^2!o8 deT^ the "total fertility rate"-the fertility rate for 

?vrvei Jre irouos mutiphed by five^is only half that of Hispanics taken as a whole 
\%7'fn.Trir^^^ aiso shois that Cuban mothers tend to be a bit older 

l^an oth^r^m?the?s; amo^ Cubans the greatest number of births is to women age 25 to 
29, compared to all other mothers' range of 20 to 2<f years old 

The distribution of live births by birth order also shows how Cubans ^^^^f^'l^^^'J'^^ 
from other groups. Half of Cuban births are of first children, and ^^-7 Pen:ent of the births 
are fourth ordefor higher. Among all Hispamcs these percentages are 37.8 and 16.8, 
respectively. These figures are presented in Table 2.09. 

Fmallv in her 1982 report on the impact of both Cuban and Haitian entrants on the 
demand for's^al semcesm Florida, Leslie Lieberman reported that .1° P;^f ^ 
thrc^han entrants reported a pregnancy in the family in the past year. High fertility is 
valuS^the ?^?about ha& o1 thoi surveyed did not want to use birth control. 
Among pregnant women, 77 percent reported regular prenatal care.^ 

Educational Attainment Greater Than Mastery of English 

The educational attainment of approximately 63 percent <'\'''tlTZ^fz^^^^^^ 
population IS shown m Table 2.10. At first glance it would appear that entrants at .he 
Opa-Locka reception center were, for some reason, less well 

Chaffee-McCo/^ounterparts. Actually, the former center was more family^nented and 
the latter was mo e single^riented, and so ^^^^^istributions at Opa-l^^^^^^ ^ere 
understandably affected by the presence of children. The Chaf feenVlcCoy »^P^^"g 
indicates that over a th-d of the entrants had six years of education or fewer, Percent 
n^d seven or e.g^ years of education, 72.1 percent had nine to ^we ve years of schooling, 
and ^.5 percent had attended college. In another survey, this one of "^^^^^^ 00 of the 
eariiest'arnvals, the average educational attainment was found to ^.e nine years of school, 
dose to :he level of the 1970 Cuban arrivals but lower than the 1960 arrivals 

2RoDert L. Bach, "The New Cuban Immigrants: Their Background and Prospects," 
Monthly Labor Review , 103, No. 10 (^A/ashington, October 19S0), p. ^l. 

3Leslie Sue Lieoerman, "The Impact of Cuban and Haitian Refugees on State Services: 
Focu on Hea thYeTvices ProOlems .n Cr^ss-Cuitural Contexts," prepared :or the Flonda 
Department oi Health and RehaciUtatlve Services (Gairesviiie. Floriaa: University of 
Florida, May 1982J, p. 1 7. 

■*Bacn, ?. <»0. 
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Although neither of these surveys disaggregated the data by sex, a small sampling of 
Chaffee entrants did, and it revealed that the distribution patterns for men and women 
were similar. However, the sampling included iM\ men and only 47 women, so extending 
that survey's findings to the larger surveys is risky.-' 

Given the relatively high level of education of this population, it is a bit surprising to 
discover its limited fluency in English. The survey of the earliest boaUift arrivals 
determined that "almost no one (5 percent) could speak or understand English. " Of 
course, the vast majority of entrants have resettled in what is virtually a biUngual 
society, so their need to speak English to survive is considerably diminished. 

Skilled and Semi-skilled Occupations 

Data on both the broad and the specific occupational categories of the Cuban 
entrants are available, although not by sex. Of those reporting occupations, the greatest 
T imbers were in skiUed and semi-skiUed trades. The largest percentage was for persons 
enoloyed in structural work, including construction workers, welders, carpenters, 
elec ricians, painters, masons, and plumbers. The occupational groups are presented m 
Tables 2.11 and 2.12. 

Most of the Cubans' skiUs were directly transferable to the receiving economy. 
Moreover, the majority of the Cuban entrants resettled in the largest Cuban- American 
community, a well established enclave able to offer the new arrivals jobs. Thus, although 
data by post-entry employment experience or income or sex are not readily available, it 
seems re^onable to assert that the Cuban entrants have been more easily integrated into 
the employment scene than other newcomers. 

Utilization of Public Health Services 

The only survey of Cuban entrants' utilization of social support services concerns 
health services. Leslie Lieberman's survey documented the effect on their demand for 
public health services. As TaUe2.i3 indicates, the greatest impact was on the demand 
fo£ maternal care. 

Haitian Entrants 

Young Men in Dade County, Florida 

Accurate estimates of the number of Haitians who qualify for the entrant category 
are difficult to make.7 Indeed, Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) estimated 

^Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for May 198i, Office of 
Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Table 13. 

^Pach, p. ^0. 

7For the history behind the term "entrant," please see Appendix A, 
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that oniy 40 percent of Haitians entering during the entrant period were '•eSistered.S 
Because of the Haitians' fears of deportation and changes in immigration policy, it is 
believed that many Haitians prefer not to make themselves known to INS. Another 
coSttg factor is two sets of records have been kept: one for those who were 
process^ by INS immediately upon entry (EPIs) and one for those who ^"^ered without 
fn«nZ-t^n ^FWM Finally durina the days that Haitians were arriving in a steady stream 
oTSJ^Tif; th'rfoo pt dlyfa maiiual counting system was used and not all figures 
were consistently included in reports. 

Nevertheless, the scciodemographics of this group are "extreme" enough ^oaiiord a 
reliable impression. Table 2.U presents the monthly, yearly, 

this poDulation, and its age and sex distributions are shown m Table 2.13. About two 
tS^ ds Sf the po^^^^^^^^ men. The largest proportion of t«th men and ~ is 
persons age IS to 25; the next greatest is persons age 30 to 44. Finally, as ^^W^ 2-16 
indi«Ltesr87.7 percent of this iroup has resettled in Florida; of this number, almost all 
resettled in Dade County. 

Single Entrants in Their Peak Childbearing Years 

The best data on the marital status of the Haitian entrants are not disaggregated by 
sex nor are they necessarily indicative of the entire Haitian population in the United 
Tta't^ great ma)ority'of those entering up through /^^//^ro^^Tnf were 
three quarters of those whose marital status was known. Another 20 P*^""^'*'^^^. 
maTriS and another 2 percent were widowed or divorced.^ However, it is likely that 
STe en^re Haitian population is more normal in its marital status distribution. 

An excellent source of information on this population is a 1982 study of the 
Edison-Liftle River neighborhood in Dade County, Florida, which was conducted by the 
Behavioral Science Research Institute (BSRI). Although the study was no ^0"^^"^^ o 
Haitians whose date of entry placed them in the entrant category, it did report results for 
an arta with neariy 23,0 00 Haitians. Thus, it has much to contribute to the study of the 
entrant population. 

Soccificaliy. the BSRI study addressed fertUity rates by asking about the "^^^er of 
pregnanes ^t'tifthe o^ yelr. It found that nearly 30 percent of the nousehoids had 
at least one pregnancy.lO Sixty-one percent of the pregnant women were age 20 to 29; 
!i percent were^age 30 to 34; and teenagers accounted for the remaining 5 percent, i 1 



SRooert A. Udner anc Loretta S. Titterud, "Demography, Social Status, Ho using, ^^^^^ 
Social Needs of the Haitian Population of Edison-Littie River," P/^f^^^.^.r ^''^ °' 
Miami (Coral Gabies, Florida: Beliavioral Science Researcn Institute, 

^Cuoan- Haitian Task Force, May 19S1, p. 7. 
'^Ladner ana Titterud, Table 20. 
i »i>adner and Titterud, Table 19. 
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The age distributions of the BSRl sampie suggest a popuiation that wUl sustain high 
birth rates at ieast untU the year 2000. The researchers reported that siightly over hall 
the Haitian population will be able to bear children over the next 10 years: the largest 
age cohort within the high-fecundity group-the 20-30 year olds- -accounts for about 
28 percent of the total. This group wUl remain in the high-fecundity category for an 
additional 10 years. As the 30^ cohort passes its childbearing years, it wiU be replaced 
almost exactly by younger children, sustaining high birth rates for the Haitian population 
well into the year 2000.12 

Household Data 

The BSRI study found that the average household had 3.9 persons. This figure 
compares with 2-6 for Dade county as a whole and for the City of Miami. Ev«i the larger 
households of Dade County blacks, which had 3.3 persons, were smaller than Haitian 
households.^^ 

Conflicting Reports on Educational Attainment and Language Skills 

Conflicting information concerning the entrants' educational attainment exists. In 
Table 2.17, the figures of a 13 percent sample are shown. In this sample, the majority had 
one to six years of education. The reader wUl note the higher attainment of the EWIs 
(persons who registered with INS during the moratorium on deportation), perhaps the 
result of education attained since entering the United States. 

The BSRI study produced the figures on educational attainment by year of entry 
which are given in Table 2.18. The figures for post-secondary ^!^''<=^''''^^^.^'^^^^^^^ 
be questionable. Perhaps the fact that the first year of education in Haiti is called grade 
twelve and "senior Wgh school" is grade one caused confusion among respondents. Un the 
other hand, school enrollments in America were found to be very high, so it might well be 
that the Haitian population has educated itself in its new country. This f^^)? 
however, still cannot account for the high levels reported by the 1980 and 1981-82 arrivals. 

The BSRI study also looked at EngUsh fluency. Forty-eight percent of the 
respondents said that they were fluent in English and 36 percent said that they could speak 
Enalish "a littie."i'* The lower bound of these estimates comes from Leslie Lieberman, 
who reports that "it is estimated that one fourth of the [Haitian] entrants are completely 
illiterate in any language and an additional one fourth have very low level language 
skills." i -5 



i2Ladner and Titterud, p. 1^. 

13Ladner and Titterud, p. 12. Again, the reader is reminded that these figures are not 
for entrants only. 

i^Ladner and Titterud, Table 3, 

i-^Lieberman, p. 33. 
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Occupational Distribution; Low SkUl Mix for an Urban Society 

Tables 2.19 and 2.20 present the broad and specific occupational categories of the 
Haitian entrants. Of those reporting occupations codabie according to the Department of 
Ubor's Dictionary of Occupationai Titles, 31.5 percent had jobs in the broad category of 
agriculture and fishery, most of these being in field crop farnr^ing. The second largest 
proportion of the entrants, 22.9percenti identified occupations in the broad category of 
"benchwork," mainly jobs as taUors and dressmakers. Only a. 3 percent cued 
professional/technicai/manageriai occupations. 

The BSRI study confirmed the relatively low skUl mix among the more recently 
arrived Haitians- As Table 2.21 indicates, the highest proportion of workers ^^th white 
collar jobs was for the earUer arrivals: 12 percent of those arriving in 1977 or before then 
compared to percent of the other groups. The earlier arrivals also had the highest 
proportion of skilled manual laborers. In contrast, the unskilled workers were more 
frequently represented in the later groups. Those Haitian who are marginally skilled, 
Liebermen reports, have found jobs in construction, housekeeping, marine-related tields, 
and landscaping.^^ 

High Unemployment Rates 

The unemployment rate shown in Table 2.21 is extraordinarily high, but half of this 
can be attributed to the responses given by migrant workers during the survey period, 
which was the agricultural off-season. Many of the unemployed cited as their reason tor 
not being employed "gave up looking."17 Unfortunately, this response fails to explain 
why they "gave up," in essence, the more telling reason behind the stated reason, xne 
body of related anecdotal evidence on this point is, however, of sufficient size and 
consistency to provide help. Not only have Haitians been held back because of their 
limited job and language skiUs, they also face some employers who are leery ojjinn^ 
them because of the group's purported link with acquired immune deficiency syndrome. 
Other employers are wary of hiring persons with the ambiguous legal status entrant. 
(Cubans, of course, share the label, but they have the acceptance and assistance of the 
already-established Cuban business community-not to mention better job skiUs.; 

Income Increases with Length of Residence 

The incomes of the Haitians sampled in the BSRI survey were low. According to 
Taoie 2.22, over one third of this population earned less than $100 per week, and 
approximately two thirds earned under $150 per week. The incomes are lOwest among .he 
more recently arrived groups. For example, of the persons who entered America 1980, 
43percent earned less than $100 per week and 37percent earned between $100 and $1^9 
per week, compared with 27 percent and 26 percent, respectively, of the earliest arrivals. 
Furthermore, whereas only 13 percent of the 19Si.S2 arrivals earned between $130 and 
$199 per week, 30 percent of those who had been m the United States the longest earned 



i'^LieberTian, p. i 3. 

•''wacner and Tltterud, "Tawie 3. 
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that much. Thus, one can conclude that as the Haitians adjust to their new environment, 
their incomes increase—but, as the figures on households earning $200 or more a week 
suggest, that does not mean the Haitians have arrived at a comfortable state. 

Participation in Assistance Programs: Relatively Low 

Given these income figures, it is surprising that more households did not receive food 
stamps. (See Table 2.23.) Even among the most marginal of the Haitian groups, the 1980 
arrivals, less than one third received food stamps. Seventeen percent of the 1980 group 
also reported receiving "government assistance." In general, the BSRI survey revealed 
that in comparison to their earlier counterparts, the more recently arrived Haitians were 
less likely to have incomes from a job and were more likely to depend upon other sources 
of income. 

Probing the level of utilization among households where the head is unemployed, the 
BSRI study produced the results given in Table 2.2^^. For ail sources of income, as the 
BSRI study terms these supportive services, the levels of utilization were higher in these 
households than in Table 2.23's households where only some heads were unemployed. 

Finally, the Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services reported that 
these entrants represented an appreciable porportion of the case load. The specific 
figures, which are presented in Table 2.23, indicate that maternal services were the most 
frequently sought. 
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TABLE 2.01 



Total 


Cuban Entrant Resettlements, by State: 




State 


Number of 
Resettl eflients 


Percent of 
Resettlements 


Alabama 
Alasica 
Arl zona 
Arkansas 
California 


124 
6 

205 
402 
5,112 


0.1 
0.0 
0.2 
0.3 
4.3 


Co1 orado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


1 03 

315 
20 

86,466 


n 1 

w. 1 

0.3 
0.0 
73.1 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


429 

10 

16 
1,698 
127 
54 


0.3 

n n 

0.0 
1.4 
0.1 
0.0 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Maine 


174 
41 
818 
314 
26 


U. i 

0.0 

0.7 

0.3 

0.0 


Massac hu setts 

Michigan 
M1 nnesota 
Missi ssippi 
Mi ssouri 


527 
311 
366 
20 
228 


0.3 
0.3 
0.0 
0.1 


Mo ntana 

Neoraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshi re 
New Jersey 


5 

97 
373 
8 

7,721 


0.0 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

6.4 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Chi 0 


253 
6,127 
57 
9 

185 


0.2 
5.1 

0.0 

0.0 

^ ? 
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TABLE 2.01 (continued) 
ToMl Cuban Entrant Resettlements, by State; March 31. 1981 



State 


Number of 
Resettl enents 


Percent of 
Resettlements 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsyl vanla 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


359 
186 
1.073 
71 
37 


0.3 
0.2 
0.9 
0.1 
0.0 


South Oakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Uuan 

Vermont 


9 

242 
1,700 
93 
4 


0.0 
0.2 
1 .3 
0.1 
0.0 


Virginia 
Washi ngton 
Washington, D.C. 
West Virginia 
W1 sconsin 


233 
118 
365 
37 
916 


0.2 
0.1 
0.3 
0.0 
0.8 


Wyomi ng 
Puerto Rico 
Other Countries 
UnknoMn 


20 
945 

69 
399 


0.0 
0.8 
0.1 
0.3 


TOTAL 


119.685 


99.95 



Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Wonthly Entrant Data Report" for March 
1961, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Appendix C. 
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TABLE 2.02 

Tout Cuban Resettlements, by State: May 31. 1981 



State 


Muniber of 
Resettl ements 


Percent of 
Resettl ements^ 


F1 ori da 
i^ew Jersey 
New York 
Ld 1 1 T wrni a 
Texas 
m< noi s 


86,608 
7.793 
6,248 
5.451 
1,849 
1.801 


7 I . * 

6.4 

5.1 

4.5 

1.5 

1.5 


Pennsyl vania 
Puerto Rico 
Wi sconsi n 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 


1,118 
948 
926 
827 
SV. 


0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0,7 
0.5 


Subtotal 


114,162 


94.1 


Other States 
Other Countries 
Unicnown 


6,753 
69 
399 


5.1 
0.1 
0.3 


TOTAL 


1 21 , 383 


100. OS 



ai980 es. nates from the Cuban-National Planning Council 
bNct ava-ilable 



Pre-boatlift 
Cuban-American 
Population^ 

500,000 
82.500 
90,000 
40.000 
7,000 
17.000 

3,000 
20.000 
b 

9,000 
7,000 



Sourc 

1981, Of* 
Services, Table 8. 
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TABLE 2.03 

Total Cuban Entrant Resetviem^nt in P. or Ida, by City: April 1981 

Percent Percent 



Florida 
City 


Number of 
Resettlements 


of Florida 
Resettl ements* 


of Total 
Resettl ements^ 


Ui Ami 
ni din 1 

Hialeah 
Tampa 

Miami Beach 


59.422 

18,800 
1,340 
765 


-68.6 
21 77 
1.6 
0.9 


49.2% 
15.6 
1.1 
0.6 


Carol City 
West Palm Seach 
Opa-Locica 
Coral Gables 


611 
544 
496 
434 


0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 


0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 


Key West 
Or! ando 

Fort Lauderdale 
Hollywood 
Other Florida 


383 
338 
327 
210 
2.899 


0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.2 
3.3 


0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
2-4 


TOTAL 


86,569 


100.0 


71.7 



^Percentages may not equal 100% ^ue to rounding. 

Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force. "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for April 
1981. Office of Refugee Resettlement. U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. Table 4. 
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TABLE 2.04 

Total Cuban Entrant Resettlements Outside Florida, 
by Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area: April 1981 



Metropolitan Area 

Morthem New Jersey 
Mew York. NY 
Los Angeles, CA 
Chicago, IL 
Washington, DC 

New Orleans, LA 
Las Vegas, NV 
Houston, TX 
Boston, MA 
Oallas, TX 



San Francisco, 
Atlanta, GA 
San Diego, CA 
Minneapolis-St. 
Nashville, TN 



CA 



Paul , MK 



Number of 
Resettl ements 

6,560 
4,320 
2.073 
1,396 
573 

525 
376 
353 
302 
263 

263 
259 
259 
247 
221 



Percent 
of Total 
Resettlements 

5.4 
3.6 
1.7 
1.2 
0.5 

0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 

0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 



Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force. "Monthly ^"trant Data Report" for April 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. Table 5. 
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TA8U 2.05 

Percent Distribution of Total Cuban Entrant Population, 
by Age and Sex; March 1981 



0-5 

6-12 
13-15 
16-17 
18-24 

25-29 
30-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 

Unknown 



Male 



Unknown 



2,620 
4,617 
1.24a 
2,121 
5,366 

3,993 
3,744 
5,366 
5,990 
2,621 
125 



TOTAL 37,811 



Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


2.1 


2.995 


2.4 






3.7 


5,241 


4.2 


aw 




1.0 


1,497 


1.2 






1.7 


2,246 


1.8 






4.3 


15.224 


12.2 






3.2 


15,973 


12.8 


0m 




3.0 


13.228 


10.6 






4.3 


16,597 


13,3 


m 




4.8 


11,106 


8.9 


mm 




2.1 


2.246 


1.8 






0.1 


499 


0.4 


126 


0.1 


30.3 


86,852 


69.6 


126 


0.1 



Total 
Number Percent 



5,615 
9,858 
2,745 
4,367 
20,590 

19,966 
16,972 
21,963 
17,096 
4,867 
750 



4.5 
7.9 
2.2 
3.5 
16.5 

16.0 
13.6 
17.6 
13.7 
3.9 
0.6 



124,789 100.0 



Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for March 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Table 7. 
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TABLE 2.06 

Percent Distribution of Total Cuban Entrant Populdtion 
1n Selected States, by Age and Sex: March 1981 



Hor-fda 

Total State 

Resettlaments(N) 36,466 



New 

Jersey 




Cali- 
fornia 



Other 
States 



7.721 6,1 27 5,11 2 19,363 



Total 
Population 

124,789 



Sex 

Femal e 
Male 



34.7 
65.4 



27.6 
72.4 



22.0 
77.8 



23.5 
76.4 



18.3 
81.7 



30.3 
69.6 



Age 

0-17 
18-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 

Unknown 



20.7 
28.4 
30.7 
14.8 
4.7 
0.7 



16.4 
32.4 
34.8 
13.2 
2.9 
0.4 



11.2 
39.2 
35.0 
1K5 
1.9 
1.2 



14.4 
35.5 
32.6 
13.3 
3.4 
0.7 



12.7 
45.6 
30.0 
9.5 
1.6 
0.6 



18.1 
32.5 
31.2 
13.7 
3.9 
O.t 



Soun:e: Cuban-Haitian Task Force. "Monthly f'^,*^'"^^ 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement. U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. Table 8. 
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TABLE 2.07 

Percent Distribution of Total Cuban Entrant Population 
In Selected States, by Age and Sex: March 1981 



Age 



Female 
Number Percent 



Florida 

Male 
Number Percent 



Unknown Total 

Number Percent Number Here en t^ 



0-5 


2,070 


2.4 


2.340 


2.7 




6-1 2 


3.759 


4.3 


4.176 


4.8 




13-15 


1.041 


1.2 


1,187 


1.4 




16-17 


1.673 


1.9 


1.598 


1.8 




18-24 


3.918 


4.5 


8.300 


IC.O 


- 


25-29 


3.012 


3.5 


9.370 


10.8 




30-34 


2.976 


3.4 


8.262 


9.6 


- 


35-44 


4.290 


5.0 


10.998 


12.7 


- 


45-64 


5.035 


5.8 


7.752 


9.0 


- 




2.207 


2.6 


1,887 


2.2 


mm 

192 0.2 


Unknown 


104 


0. 1 


Hi 


0.4 


TOTAL 


30.085 


34.5 


56.189 


65.4 


192 0.2 










New Jersey 






Female 


Male 


Unknown 


Age 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


0-5 


154 


2.0 


162 


2.1 




6-12 


255 


3.3 


324 


4.2 




13-15 


62 


0.8 


77 


1.0 




16-17 


100 


1.3 


131 


1.7 




18-24 


316 


4.1 


924 


12.0 


m 


2S-2y 


262 


3.4 


994 


12.9 


mm 


30-34 


224 


2.9 


940 


12.2 




35-44 


325 


4.2 


1.195 


15.5 




45-64 


317 


4.1 


701 


9.1 






116 


1.5 


108 


1.4 




Unknown 


4 


O.Q 


23 


Q.3 


7 aj_ 


TOTAL 


2,135 


27.6 


5,579 


72.4 


7 0.1 



4.410 
7.935 
2,228 
3.271 
12.218 

12.382 
11.238 
15.288 
12.787 
4.094 
615 



5.1 
9.2 
2.6 
3.8 
14.1 

14.3 
13.0 
17.7 
14.3 
4.7 
0.7 



86.466 100.0 



Total 



316 


4J 


579 


7.5 


139 


1.8 


231 


3.0 


1.240 


16.1 


1,256 


16.3 


1.164 


15.1 


1,520 


19.7 


1.018 


13.2 


224 


2.9 


34 


0.4 


7,721 


100.0 



(continued) 
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TABLE 2-07 (continued) 

Percent Distribution of Total Cuban Entrant Population 
in Selected States, by Age and Sex: March 1981 



New York 



Female 



Male 



Age 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


0-5 


92 


1.5 


104 


1.7 


6-12 


129 


2.1 


153 


2.5 


13-15 


31 


0.5 


43 


0.7 


ie-17 


55 


0.9 


80 


1.3 


18-24 


239 


3.9 


901 


14.7 


25-29 


196 


3.2 


1,066 


17.4 


30-34 


141 


2.3 


846 


13.8 


35-44 


221 


3.6 


937 


15.3 


45-64 


178 


2.9 


527 


8.6 


66-*- 


55 


0.9 


61 


1.0 


Unicnown 


12 


0.2 


49 


0.8 


TOTAL 


1,249 


22.0 


4,767 


77.8 



Unknown Total 

Number P*»< ant Number Percent^ 



IL 
11 





196 


3.2 




282 


4.6 




74 


1.2 




135 


2.2 




1,140 


18.6 


f 


1,262 


20.5 




987 


16.1 




1.158 


18.9 


* 


706 


11.5 




116 


1.9 


0.2 


72 


LI 


0.2 


6,127 


100.0 



Cal ifomia 





Female 


Male 




Age 


Nuinoer 


Percent 


fJumfaer Percent 


U-5 


77 


1.5 


102 


2.0 


6-12 


153 


3.0 


184 


3.6 


13-15 


36 


0.7 


51 


•1.0 


16-17 


61 


1.2 


72 


1.4 


18-H 


184 


3.6 


728 


14.2 


25-^9 


123 


2.4 


784 


15.3 


3C-34 


138 


2.7 


605 


11.8 


35-44 


174 


3.4 


751 


14.7 


45-64 


178 


3.5 


501 


9.8 


65-^ 


72 


1.4 


102 


2.0 


UnKnown 


9 


Q.l 


25 


0.5 




1,199 


23.5 


3,905 


76.4 


3May not equal 


100. 0« due 


to rounding 





Unknown Total 

Number Percent Numoer Percent^ 



8 





179 


3. 5 




337 


6.6 




87 


1.7 




133 


2.6 


1 


912 


17.8 




907 


17.7 


t 


743 


14.5 


i 


925 


18.1 




679 


13.3 




174 


3.4 


0.1 


36 


0.7 


0.1 


?,n2 


100.0 



ERIC 



Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report' for Harch 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlenient, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Appendix D. 
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TABLE 2.08 

Fertility Rate, by Age and Origin of Mother: 1980a 



Origin 






Hi 


spantcs 






All 

Origins^ 


All 

Hispanlcs 


Mexican 


Puerto 
Rican 


Cuban 


Otherc 


1.2 
55.2 
33.9 
85.7 
117.8 


1.7 
82.2 
52.1 
126.9 
156.4 


1.9 
95.6 

176.8 


2.3 
83.0 

MOT 

133.3 


0.3 
25.3 

80.2 


0.9 
52.3 

123.7 


114.1 
64.4 
21.5 
4.3 
0.2 


132.1 
83.2 
39.9 
10.6 
0.7 


147.1 
95.2 
48.4 
14.2 
0.9 


98.5 
58.7 
26.9 
6.1 
0.3 


84.1 
48.4 
17.2 
3.6 
0.1 


118.6 
74.1 
33.9 
8.0 
0.7 



Age 

10-14 years 
15-19 years 

15-17 years<l 

18-19 years^ 
20-24 years 

25-29 years 
30-34 years 
35-39 years 
40-44 years 
45-49 years 

axwenty-two reporting states; fertility rate Is live births per 1.000 women, 
bincludes origin not stated. 

cincludes Central and South American and other and unknown Hispanic. 
dPopulatlon data to compute rates not available for specific Hispanic -origin 
groups. 

Source: Stephanie J. Ventura. "Births of Hispanic Paf'en^^ge, 1980.'' 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report , 32. No. 6 (September 23. 1983), Table 5. 
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TABLE 2.09 

Percent Distribution of Live Births, 
by Birth Order and Origin of Mother; 1980a 



Origin of Mother 

Hispanics' 



Birth 
Order 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth and over 



All 

Qriginsfa 

42.8 
31.5 
15.1 

5.9 

2.4 

2.3 



All 

Hispanics 

37.8 
28.5 
16.9 

8.2 

3.9 

4.7 



Mexican 

36.3 

27.7 

17.1 
8.8 
4.4 
5.7 



Puerto 
Rican 

39.3 
29.4 
17.7 
7.8 
3.1 
2.7 



Cuban 

50.4 
33.4 
11.5 
3.0 
0.9 
0.8 



Central 
& South 
American 

41.5 
31.8 
16.3 

6.2 

2.2 

2.0 



0ther<^ 

41.6 
30.0 
16.1 
6.8 
2.7 
2.8 



*Twenty-two reporting states. 
''Includes origin not stated, 
c Includes unknown. 

Source: Stephanie J. Ventura, "Births of Hispanic Parentage, 1 980," 
Monthly vnal Statistics Report , 32, No. 6 (September 23, 1983), Table 8. 
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TABLE 2.10 

Educational Attainment of Sampling of 
Cuban Entrant Population, by Processing Center 





Chaffee-McCoy 


Opa-Locka 


Total 


Tft^rs 


Numper 
4.336 


K^rcenL 
11.5 


7.463 


17.9 


11.799 


14.8 


1 

1 "•W 


9.492 


25.1 


16.799 


40.3 


26.291 


33.1 


7-8 


5.294 


14.0 






5.294 


6.7 


9-12 


8.357 


22.1 


12.599 


30.2 


20.956 


26.4 


College (1-4 
or graduate} 


1,711 


4.5 


2.047 


4.9 


3.758 


4.7 


Graduate or 














professional 
school 


119 


0.3 


631 


1.5 


750 


0.9 


Technical 






704 


1.7 


704 


0.9 


Unknown 


8^459 


22.4 


1,456 


3.5 


9,915 


12.5 


TOTAL 


37.768 


100.0 


41.699 


100.0 


79,467 


100.0 



^Percentages may not equal 100.0% due to rounding. 



Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force. "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for 
January 1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. Table 11. 
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TABLE 2.n 

Broad Occupation Categories of Sampling of Cuban Entrant Populationa 



Occupational Category Number 

0/1 Professional /Technical/ ^ 

Managerial 4 702 11.9 

2 CI eHcal /Sales 2,147 5.4 

3 Service 6.344 16.1 

4 AgHculture/Fishery '^»^ 

5 Processing 626 1.3 

6 Machine Trades 4,163 10.6 

7 Benchwork 1.530 3.9 
3 Structural WoHc 12,038 30. b 
9 Miscellaneous 6.235 J_Ei° 

DOT -coded Occupation Subtotal 39,229 100.0 

Non-codables 24,107 

TOTAL 63,336 



43ased on Department of Labor's Dictionar/ of Occupation al Titles, fourth 
edition, 1977. 

^^Percentages may not equal 100.05 due to rounding. 

Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for May 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Table 9. 
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TABLE 2.12 

Detailed Occupational CategoHes of Sampling of Cuban Entrant Populationa 



Occupational Category 

(913) Drivers (Passenger Vehicles) 

(620) Motorized Vehicle Mechanics 

(869) Misc. Construction 

(301) Housewives 

(810) Welders 



(86U) 
(313) 
(824) 
(840) 

(361) 

(905) 
(099) 
(850) 
(404) 
(249) 

(929) 
(862) 
(160) 
(330) 
(699) 



rOTAL 



Carpenters 
Chefs and Cooks 
Electricians and Helpers 
Construction and Maintenance 

Painters 
Brick and Stone Masons 

Truck Drivers 
Teachers 

Excavati'.-^ and Grading 
Field Cni» Farmers 
Processing F1sh 

Tractor Operators 
Plumbers 

Accountants and Auditors 
Barbers 

Machine Operators 
Others 



Number 

3.570 
2.905 
2.618 
2,589 
1.937 

1,558 
1,523 
1.344 
1,300 

1,147 

1.115 
950 
945 
791 
662 

629 
529 
381 
355 
326 
12.055 

39,229 



Percentb 

9.1 
7.4 
6.6 
6.5 
4.9 

3.9 
3.9 
3.4 
3.3 

Z.9 

2.8 
2.4 
2.4 
2.0 
1.7 

1.6 
1.3 
.9 
.9 
.8 
30. 7 

1QO.0 



asased on Department of -^h..-. mrtinn.n/ Occupational TTt.es, fourth 
edition, 1 977. 

spenzentages may not equal 100.0% due to rounding. 

Sourxre: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly ^"^^f ^r^^uL^n^'^ 
lyai. Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 

Services, Table 10. 
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TABLE 2.13 

Utilization of Public Health Services by 
Cuban Entrants, by Program: March 1982 



Program 

Family Planning 

Infant/Chi 1 d/Adol escent 
Health Services 

Maternal Health Services 

Maternal and Infant 
Care Project (MIC) Infants 

(MIC) Maternal 

Women, Infants and Children 
Project (WIC) 

Children's Medical 
Services (CMS) 



Number 
1,696 

577 
47 



647 
970 

651 
1,293 



Percent of Total 
5.2 

3.9 
7.0 

4.5 
8.6 

3.3 

0.04 



Source: Leslie Sue Llebeman. "The Impact of Cuban and Haitian Refugees 
on State Services: Focus on Health Services Problems in Cross -Cultural 
Contexts/ prepared for the Horida Departiront of V"^al5f tImI >f 
Services (Gainesville. Florida; University of Florida, May 1982), Table /. 
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TABLE 2.14 

Haitian Admissions, by Date of Entry and Status: 


Pre-1976 to May 


1981 




Total 






Status 




Date of 
Entry 


nOntnjy/ 

Yearly 


lati ve 


m 

delusion 
Cases {E?I)a 


INS 

Deportation 
Cases (EWl)b 


Other 


Pre-1976 
1 976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1 980 


3,464 

1 ,OtH 

1,/jO 
3,316 
A, 449 


3,464 

6,848 
10,764 
15,213 


398 
156 
209 
987 
2,128 
13 198 


3,040 
1,519 
1,483 
2.890 
2.250 
10,225 


26 
9 
8 

39 

71 

1,239 


1980 Jan 
Feb 
Mar 


1,165 
1,U06 
2,1 23 


16,378 
17,384 


502 
164 


639 
808 
1,192 


24 
34 
42 


Apr 
May 
Jun 


2,219 
2,672 
2,223 


21 , 726 
24,398 
26, 0^1 


1,004 
1,081 

1 g u*w 


1,177 
1 .502 
1,079 


38 
89 
96 


Jul 
Aug 
Sep 


1,700 
2,462 
3,300 


28,321 
30,783 
34,083 


890 
1 , 585 
2,155 


698 
708 
890 


112 
169 

255 


Oct 
Nov 
Dec 


3,267 
1,198 
1,227 


37,350 
38,548 
39,775 


2,504 
688 
688 


007 

431 
432 


94 

79 

107 


1981 Jan 
Feb 
Mar: 


1,138 
627 
1,386 


40,913 
41 , 540 
42,926 


675 
316 
610 


463 
311 
774 


0 
0 
2 


AprC 
Mayc 


940 
1,014 


43,866 
44.880 


460 
769 


477 
106 


3 

139 



^EPI-entsred and processed inmediately 
t'EW I -entered without inspection 
CFIle inconiplete 

Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for May 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettleiiient, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Table 2. 
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Age 

0-5 

6-12 
13-15 
16-17 
18-24 

25-29 
30-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65*- 

Unknown 

TOTAL 



TABLE 2.15 . 

Percent 01stHbut1on of Haitian Entrant Population. 
K-erceni jex: January 1981 



Feoale 
Number Percent 



270 
266 
94 
281 
1.960 

2.257 
1.078 
999 
300 
20 
25 

7.550 



1.1 

1.1 

0.4 

1.1 

7.9 

9.1 

4.4 

4.0 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 



Male 
Humber Percent 



370 
295 
96 
375 
4,155 

5.642 
2,459 
2,477 
811 
26 
52 



1.5 
1.2 
0.4 
1.5 
16.8 

22.8 
9.9 

10.0 
3.3 
0.1 
0.2 



30.5 16,758 67.7 



Unknown 
Mumber Percent 



S1 


0.2 


42 


0.2 


5 


0.0 


6 


0.0 


52 


0.2 


69 


0.3 


^1 


0.2 


33 


0.2 


9 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


127 


0.5 


435 


1.8 



Total 
Number Percent 



691 
603 
195 
662 
6,167 

7.968 
3.578 
3.509 
1.129 
46 
204 



2.8 
2.4 
0.8 
2.7 
24.9 

32.2 
14.5 
14.2 
4.5 
0.2 
0.8 



24.743 100.0 



Soun:e: Cuban-Haitian Tas. ^ j?Te"pir?::nt'orj;^m"and 

January 1981, Office of Refugee Resettlenient, u.s. 
Human Services, Table 3. 
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TABLE 2.16 
Haitian Entrant Resettlements, by State 



Percent of 
Resettlanents 



Florida 
Dade County 
Palm Beach County 
Broward County 
Other Florida 
rotal Florida 

New York 
New Jersey 
Other States 
Unknown 

TOTAL 

Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for May 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement. U.S. Oepartnient of Health and Human 
Services, p. 4. 



72.2% 
9.6 
3.7 
1.2 

5.0 
1.3 
1.2 
4.8 



100.0 
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TABLE 2.17 

Educational Attainment of Haitian Entrants, by Status 



INS 



Number of 
Years of 
Educatlona 


Exclusion ^ 
Case {EPI)b 


Deportation 
Cases {EWI)c 
Number Percent 


Total 




Percent 


Numoer 


Kercenii 














1-6 


1.478 


61.7 


1.716 


46.4 


3,194 


7.0 


7-8 


403 


16.8 


836 


22.6 


1,239 


2.7 


9-1 2d 


516 


21.5 


1,147 


31.0 


1.663 


3.6 


Subtotal 


2,397 


100.0 


3.699 


100.0 


6,096 


13.5 


Unknown 
TOTAL 










39.447 


86. S 


2,397 


5.3 


3.699 


8.1 


45,573 


100.0 



ajhe first year of Haitian education Is grade 12; grade 1 Is "senior high 
school . ■* 

bEP I— entered and processed Imnediately. 
cEWI—entered without Inspection. 

<^lhe validity of some higher education that was reported was questioned. 
These cases have been Included In the unknown category. 

Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force. ''Monthly Entrant Data Report" for 
198l7off1ce of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Departnient of Health and Human 
Services, Table 6. 
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TABL£ 2.18 

Educational Attainment of Haitians, by Year of Entry 



Years of 
Educati on 

0-6 years 
7-9 years 
1 0-1 2 yea.'s 
1 3+ years 

Number 



19// or 
e arlier 

21% 
32 
28 
19 

396 



Year of Entry 


1 978-9 


1980 


1981-2 


Total 


301 


31% 


32% 


27% 


28 


39 


28 


33 


27 


20 


2C 


25 


15 


10 


20 


15 


260 


321 


125 


lies 



Source: Robert A. Ladner and Loretta S. JUterud, J«™09J«g5y' Joclal 
Status. Housing, and Social Needs of the Haitian Population of "1 son-Little 
River.- prepared for the City of Miami (Coral Sables. HoHda: Behavioral 
Science Research Institute. 1983). Table 11. 
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TABLE 2.19 

Broad Occupation Categories of Sampling of Hal tan Entrants^ 
Occupational Category t^uwb^r P^'^sntb 



0/1 Professional /Technical/ 
Managerial 

2 CI erica! /Sales 

3 Service 

4 Agriculture/Fishery 

5 Processi ng 


798 
1.574 
2,170 
5,826 
40 


4.3 

8.5 
11.7 
31.5 
.2 


6 Machine Trades 

7 Benchwork 

8 Structural Work 

9 Miscellaneous 


1.131 
4.232 
1.786 
882 


6.1 
22-9 
9.6 
4.7 


DOT -coded Occupation Subtotal 


18,439 


100.0 


Non-codables 


20^124 




TOTAL 


38.553 





asased on Department of Labor's Dictionar y of Occupational Titles, fourth 
edition, 1977. 

^^Percentages may not equal lOO.Oi due to rounding. 

Source: Cuban-Haitian Task Force. "Monthly Entrant Data Report" for May 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Departiuent of Health and Human 
Services. Table 4. 
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TABLE 2.20 

Detailed Occupational CategoHes of San^Hng of Haitian Entrants* 



Occupational Category 


Number 


Percentb 


(404) Field Crop Fanning 
(785) Tailors and Ore$S8itt)cers 
(291) Vendors 
(309) Oofnestic Service 
(449) Fishery and Related 
1 91 4 J on vers irassenger/ 


4,991 
3,676 
1,444 
764 
644 
579 


27.0 
19.9 
7.8 
4.1 
3.4 
3.1 


(860) Carpenters and Related 

(861) BHck and Stone Masons 
( 301 ) Househol d and Rel ated 
(099) Occupations In Education 
(313) Chefs and Cooks 


489 
411 
325 
294 

241 


2.6 
2.2 
1.7 
1.5 
1.2 


(810) Weloers and Cutters 

(840) Painters 

(318) Kitchen Workers 

( 91 1 ) Water Transportati on Occup. 

(824) Electrical Workers 


228 

211 

209 

201 

182 


1 . 1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.9 


(869) M1sc. Construction 
(381) Porters/Cleaners 
(144) Fine Artists 
(160) Accounting Occupations 
Other 


130 
115 
106 
103 
3.096 


0.7 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
16.7 


TOTAL 


18,439 


100.0 



asased on Department of i^hnr's Dictionary of Occupational Titles, fourth 
edition, 1977. 

''Percentages may not equal 100. OS due to rounding. 

Sourtre: Cuban-Hai tian Task Force, "Monthly Entrant Data Report'' f^^^^^^ 
1981, Office of Refugee Resettlement, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Table 5. 
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TABU 2.21 



• 


Occupations of Haitians, 


by Year of Entry 

Year of Entry 






Occupation 


1 Tfi 1 or 
earlier 


1978-9 


19^ 


1981-2 


Total 


White collar 
Skilled manual 
Senl -ski lied 
Unskilled 
Unesjployed 


12S 

16 

28 

13 

31 


4% 

10 
34 
25 
27 


4% 
12 
27 
18 
39 


4% 
14 
15 
20 
47 


T% 
13 
28 
18 
34 


Number 


396 


260 


321 


125 


1105 



Souree-, Robert A. Udner ai ' Loretta S. Titterud, O^^S^Pjj' ^oc al 
status Housing, and Social Needs of the Haitian Population of Edison-Little 
R^v^r!" p?^pa4d fSr the City of Mlaal (Coral Gables. Rorlda: Behavioral 
Science Research Institute, 1983), Table 11. 



TABLE 2.22 

Weekly Household Income of Haitians, by Year of Entry 

Year of Entry 



1577 or 




1980 


earlier 


1978-9 


27% 


3n 


43% 


26 


38 


37 


30 


18 


14 


17 


13 


•6 


396 


260 


321 



w^^ic^ y Household Income ---^^^^ 1978-9 1981-2 Total 

$ 0.S99 ^n 3n 43% 47% 3| 

5^0^^^*^ ?n ifl 14 13 21 

$150.$! 99 30 8 14 3 ^1 

$200*- 1^ ° ' 
Number 



125 1105 



Source: Robert A. Ladner and Loretta S. Titterud, Deuiograpny , Social 
Status, Housing, and Social Needs of the Haitian Population of Edison-Little 
River." prepared for the C1^ of Miami (Coral Gables. Florida: Behavioral 
Science Resea-xh Institute, 1983). Table 11. 
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TABU 2.23 

Sources of Income of Haitians, by Year of Entry 



Year of Entry 


19// or 








Total 


earlier 


1 978-9 


1980 


1981-2 




7? 


JX 


4% 


n 


6 


17 


17 


17 


13 


25 


30 


31 


23 


28 


85 


79 


77 


65 


79 


8 


14 


12 


20 


12 


396 


260 


321 


125 


1105 



Sources oi' Income {% Yes) 

Social Security 
Government assistance 
Food stamps 
Income from job • 
Other assistance 

Number 

Source: Robert A. Udner and Loretta S. Titterud, "Oemograpljy . Social 
Status, htouslng. and Social Needs of the Haitian Population of Edison-Little 
River.- prepaid for the City of Mlaal (Coral Gables. RoHda: Behavioral 
Science Research Institute, 1983), Table 11. 



TABLE 2.24 

Sources of Income 1n Haitian Households 
Where Head of Household Is Unemployed 

Source Percent of Households 



Income from other family meabers 


41 


Food stanqss 


36 


Other sources of Income 


28 


(aovemment assistance 


20 


Social Security/SSI 


17 


Mone of the above Income sources 


3 



Source: Robert A. Ladner and Loretta S. TUterud, Demography. Social 
Status, Housing, and Soda! Needs of the Haitian Population of Edison-Little 
River," prepared for the City of Miami {Coral Gables, Florida: Behavioral 
Science Research Institute, 1983), Table 9. 
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TABLE 2.25 

Utilization of Public Health Services by 
Haitian Entrants, by Program: March 1982 



Program 


Number 


Percent of Total 


ramlly Planning 


833 


2.5 


Infant/Chi 1 d/Adol escent 
Health Services 


506 


3.9 


Maternal Health Services 


72 


10.9 


Maternal and Infant 
Care Project (MIC) Infants 


1,380 


9.5 


(MIC) Maternal 


1.439 


12.7 


Women, Infants and Children 
Project (WIC) 


1,243 


6.3 


Children's Medical 
Services (O^S) 


129 


.004 



Souree: Leslie Sue Debemn. '^e jmpa" of Cuban and Haitian ^^^^^ 
on State Services: Focus on Health Services Problems In Cross-Cul tural 
Contexts " prepared for the Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative 
S^?"Jet'(&lMSv111e. Honda: University of Florida. May 1982). Table V. 
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Haitian Wamgn's Conference 

Miami-Dade Community College 
September 28, 1984 



Haitian women, service providers, educators, and representatives from ^o^^i 
Mvemment and businesses attended the Haitian Women's Conference. The conference 
was c^mp"etSy bi^ with Creoie-EngUsh translators interpreting all papers and 
^m^l^at rSLar intel^^ The morning was given over to the presentation of three 
We% ai c^m^ntt fromlhe auSence. In ^%^*«7^"r ^/^f/l^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Si SdJd themselves Into three groups to identify the. needs of the entrant women and offer 

'rS^SlTnlr^litSnr'^l c^erence enSed with everyone reconven^r^ to hear 
reports from the small grtjups- fadUtators. The papers and groups' discussions are 
presented below. 
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Pmplaymant Service? for Haitian W omen at HACAD 

• by 
Yoleine Eugene 

Thi3 presentation deals with the employment preblems of j" 
and oi HACAD and then focuses on issues of employment. 

^ ^Tlil ^IJc^tlmii^ About 66 p^eent. or two tWrt* ol the population « over IS. 
People over 6 J constitute leij than I percent ol the population. 

Looking at a tew other figure, ol interest, ne^ly 60p«ent of the P<1^'^'1°"*^ 
some pnm2y Khooil„. .l»uT li percent has had no «hooiing. and about « P^™«« J" 
had some secondary schooling and even post-secondary schooling in about 2 « 
rRMum of the hi«h rate of school attendance among Haitian youths in 
M^^L the^ fl^» wm SSnie dSm«icaUy in a lew ye^sJ Those HaitUns who have 
^^^V«h tdvSr^uoSonoThave 5pecilic job sldlis are least likely to come to HACAD 
S?empfoyS2Srhr*.^tSough a few^HACAD's clients do belong to th.s gr..^. 

As to emDlovment, Jl.3 rereent of those surveyed reported that they are 
unemp oyel (We ha«'no fcrtakdown by sexJ Another 1 1 percent »™,*°^7J'" » . 
pa^" ime basis or at temporary iobs. Over 90 percent of those ""fP/r'tVn?^!^ 
thev are looking lor work. The average Income per person is only * * ™°"'^^„ 
« percent earless than $1W a month. Despite such pmbiem^ "'^ j'* 
receiWng public assistance. For example, less than 2J percent receive food stamps. 

FLnallv the HACAD survey indicates that HaitUns are eagerto participate in 

prog^mf 'tUf wiU increase their skiUs and employabiUty.. "P«:"" "rMpercem 

Socltional training, ever 90 percent would ike a^^^ 

would like Ensiish training. In fact, clients at nf\<,f\u nave \oio wnc iv «» ^ 

Tr^t lhey wovfidTref^r to for^o present employment in favor of participating m a job 

training program, as long as they could receive some small stipend. 

To summarize, the HACAD survey reveals a young population, ^^^"^^^ 



Ms. Eugene is the administrative assistant io ire director of HACAD. 
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quest; few have become permanent welfare recipients; most still ding to the American 
dream that success comes to those who strive for it, although most do not have the 
wherewithal to achieve it. 

As to sex differences affecting employabiUty in this population, men generally have 
longer employment histories thari women. In Haiti, among the rural peasantry and urban 
lower dass~the social strata best represented by HACAD's dientele-jobs are extreme y 
scarce. Where they exist, men ire more likely to obtain them th&n women. Men labor In 
farms and factories; they work as handymen or as semiskilled masons, carpenters, 
mechanics and auto body repairmen. When women work, they do so mostly as small 
self-employed merchants-entrepreneurs at peasant markets-aithough a very few do work 
as sewing machine operators or in places such as electronic assembly or sporting goods 
factori^ 

Both men and women are looking for jobs. A woman's marital status (as opposjed, say, 
to the number of children she has) does not appear to affect her determination to find 
work. Of course, a number of the women are married; others live alone or have spouses m 
Haiti. Between these two extremes there is an entire continuum of conjugal relations, 
including the woman who lives by herself with her children and periodically receives visit> 
and money from a "boyfriend" as well as the unmarried woman living with a man in a 
fairly stable consvjnsual union. Most Haitian women in Miami, whatever their conjugal 
status, have children to support and not all have men to help them. So they must finu 
employment. And even when a man is in residence, the likelihood is that he too wiU be 
unemployed or underemployed. Furthermore, most Haitians not only have themselves and 
their immediate families to si^port but also family members in Haiti, who, in many cases, 
sent these potential wage earners as their representatives to the United States. All of 
this means that the incentive to work among all Haitian women is strong. There is no 
indication that husbands resist their wives' efforts to work. Nor, on the level at which 
employment is to be had, where men's work and women's work are fairly strongly 
differentiated along established lines arid where there is no competitive struggle for 
advancement, is there much competition for jobs between the sexes. As will be 
emphasized presently, with the exception of child care, the problems Haitian women face 
in terms of getting and keeping suitable jobs are largely the same problems that men 
face. Or, stated another way, the problems of language, education, cuiture, and prejudice 
on the part of employers that impede both men's and women's access to jobs, are so 
overwhelming that those problems peculiar to each sex become secondary. 

The Haitian American Community Association of Dade County, or HACAD, was, of 
course, created to deal with the problems of Haitian refugees. HACAD is a professional, 
human service, not-for-profit organization which assists Haitian immigrants to become 
self-suffident members of the community. The Association does this by addressing issues 
of housing, health care, social welfare, eaucation, and employment. HACAD was started 
•r - the last quarter of 197^ by a group of Haitian Americans. It was incorporated in 
Td remains today the only viable Haitian social agency in Dade County. 

.^ACAD presently operates three major programs: Da legal program, begun in 
Febaiary 1982, which focuses on disputes between landlords and tenar ts but also counsels 
clients on their legal rights in other an-as and represents them in court if necessary; 2) a 
social service program that provides emergency food, clothing, and shelter as well as 

los 
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trmnslmting and interpreting services, escort services, assistance in school registration and 
in applyirS for food stamps or weilare; 3) an HRS-funded Manpower Project, which was 
first implemented In Ouly 1981 and which provides clients ^ithj*'S,=°""»f^j^^ 
placement services. Periodically, the program has also included ESL and employabiUty 
skills training components. But because of recent cutbacks in funding, these components 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

Nowadays, clients coming to HACAD in search of employment first stop at HACAD's 
intake desk and are sent from there to one of HACAD's three Manpower counselors. The 
counselor opens a file for each of his clients, determines what other social services they 
may require, and provides them w<th a general overview of the job market and of the sorts 
of jobs that are currently available. Counselors interview clients to assess their 
marketable skUls, their EngiUh proficiency, and their self-presentation. Counselors then 
seek to match clients with the jobs that are available or, if no appropriate jobs are 
available, counselors use their contacts among local employers to develop jobs. Once a 
counselor $eu up an interview for his client, he advises the clients on how best to conduct 
himself or herself at the Interview, on the types of expectations American employers have 
of their employees, and on some of the rules and regulations pertaining to work in J^s 
country. After the scheduled interview, the counselor does a follow-up. If the dient has 
been hired, periodic follow-ups are made to insure that the client has maintained the job 
and is performing as expected. If the cUent is not placed in a job, he/she is requested to 
maintain contact with the counselor untU an appropriate position becomes available. 

In addition to the Manpower Program, HACAD also operates regular summer youth 
employment and training programs. This year the program placed 121 young people in 
jobs subsidized under the 3ob Training and Partnership Act. It provided them 200 hours 
of employment and employabiliVT sWlis training. Because most of the 
participating in the program are students in the public schools, few long-term placements 
result from the program, and it wiU not be considered further in this discussion. 

HACAD has never provided any services specific to women. However, of the clients 
that participate in HACAD » Manpower Program, about two thirds are women. HACAD s 
Manpower counselors can only speculate as to why so many more women than men require 
their services. Perhaps Haitian women, who tend to visit HACAD for other social 
services, including help 'n obtaining welfare, also look for jobs at the same time. 
Apparently, also, men oiten undertake seasonal farm work in places such as Belle Glade 
and Homestead r^nd leave their women at home to care for the children and to find 
wnatever day work might be availabie to them. Furthermore, because many women have 
children to feed and clothe and no man to help them, they can less readily afford to wait 
for the right job to come along, as some men do. It is, in fact, the impression of the 
HACAD Manpower counselors that women are more willing to work for less pay than are 
men. 

Finally, although we have no statistical proof, more women may come to HACAD 
than men because i: is easier for HACAD io place women in jobs. 3obs, such as chose of 
hotel maid, housekeeper, live-in domestic, and child-care worker, are more readily 
offered through HACAD thi-n are the types of unskilled work that men do, such as 
disnwasher, bus boy, or warehouse worker. Particularly after the recent AIDS scare, 
Haitian men have had more difficulty finding restaurant and other jobs, and many were 
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fir*d from the iobs that they did occi4»y. Of course, occasionally jobs advertised through 
'^^cloV^l^lr^^^ beggl^' because no one with the requi^te Ujjuage or job 

skills can be found. In the case o£ women, jobs, such as cashier, waitress, and sewing 
machine operator, belong to this category. 

Haitian women and men aUke confront major ^b^'^^f.^^^. «J2l^I^^^^ 
•duration and of aopropriate job skills and experience and limited knowledge of tngiisn 
^eTmoTthese o^tSes. Even 11 a man or woman has mastered sufficient English to 
rond^??a^-t(J^y affairs, he or she is usually unlamiUar with the more specialized 
vocabularies characteristic of specific jobs. 

Haitians also have had little experience with the "^i-^' j^^^^" fiU 

nrqLSs,^veratut Ltters of saS^ Again, because of "^.^Jif ^^^^^ 
o? ^Itians to those in authority and because they do not understand ^^^f^^l^^^^^ 
American job interviewers, they sometimes create the impression of begging for jobs 
rather than of ' selUng themselves," as most American job seekers do. 

Although Haitian men ar.d women generally have a reputation in Miami as good 
workers, tSiy often do not understand the mles and regulations of the work place, 
Tartirulkrlv those imoUcit ones that most American workers take for granted. For 

u'm^;^^^^^^^^^^ latter as common sense to caU an employer if one cannot m^^^^ 
it to work on time, but it is only common sense in terms of the conventions and etiquette 
of American culture. Many Haitians are unfamiliar with these conventions. 

Employers or potential employers may be unsympathetic to such cultunU ^Uferences 
and reeard them as personal moral faiUngs on the part of Haitian employees. Some 
employers or s^^^^^ may also be pr^udiced toward Haitians or may '^"^P^V P^,* 
^>e or work wlSt others of their own ethnic group. Haitians, ""^^^^^^^ 
with such types of prejudice and discrimination and do not knc / how to deal wuh them. 

F-nallv in addition to ail these other problems, Haitians must also contend with 
problems"'/ tl^i^iortation. Because many Haitians do o^n car^^^^ 
how to drive-and because public transportation linking Little Haiti to ""^^^^f^"^}^^?]^ 
Dade County is unreliable and inadequate, residents of the area are 
terms of w^4re they can seek and maintain jobs. Of course, with sufficienw fund ng, 
HACAD cou!5 b^n' to rectify this situation by purchasing several vans P^ovidi^^^^^ 
transportation for people placed in jobs outside regular bus ^^ff ^ ^^^^^'J ""^^^ J^^*'* 
individuals become sufficiently established that they can provide transportation for 



themselves. 



The problem unique to Haitian women in terms of their finding and keeping jobs is, of 

course, that of child care. Whether living with a spouse or not, the care of children 

Tmong H^ti^s is ultimately the responsibiUty of the 

who come to HACAD seeking work find other women willing to ^P^^k after the r cmi^^^^^^ 
Some women, particularly older ones, make a business out of caring for others children, 
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charging weekly lees ol $15 to $25 per chUd. Obviously, a mother of three children who is 
working part- or full-lxme at the minimum wage can iU afford such services, much lesi 
the woman wlio is unemployed and seeking work. The women who come to HACAD as 
clients do manage, however. It U impossible to say how many Haitian women do not come 
to HACAD or do not seek work because of the problems of finding affordable child care. 
Nonetheless, although fLndlng child care does not prevent some women from working, the 
cost of such care is high, and more importantly from the perspective of the child and its 
development, the quality of care is often poor. The women who look after children are 
unlicensed and often reside in quarters that are unsuitable to the task. They often do not 
properly attend to the child's needs or provide it the sort of stimulating environment 
necessary to its development. What Haitian wom^wi and their children need above all, 
then, are decent, round-the-clock child care faciUties. These simply do not exist in the 
Haitian community. Nor U the funding currently available for HACAD to develop them. 

Many of the employment problems that Haitian men and women face can be 
addressed through the development of effective training programs. A number of clients 
that come to HACAD have already received some ESL or vocational training elsewhere, 
but the quality of such training is usually poor. ESL programs are generally too short. 
The one that HACAD ran last year as part of its now defunct Project Mainstream was 
only 6 to S months in duration. Moreover, few programs are able to teach the more 
specialized vocabularies required for specific jobs. In evaluating the effectiveness of such 
programs, recall that a large proportion of HACAD's dientele have never been to school 
before or have only been there briefly and are iUiterate or functionally iUiterate even in 
£heir own language, let along English, which they speak often with minimal proficiency. 
Teaching them, for example, how to fill out a job application form requires more than a 
few months training. 

Sometimes women come to HACAD with certificates of proficiency from local 
vocational schools. They come with certificates as beauticians, medical assistants, or 
nurse's aides. But they have no real experience and, indeed, no real competency m these 
areas. They must compete for jobs with others who have high school degrees and who 
speak more fluent English than they do. In the case of nurse's aides, they must also 
compete for low-paying jobs with licensed nurses. Others have certificates as sewing 
machine operators— a job that continues to be available to those with appropriate 
qualifications. But these certificates mean little for the women have had no on-the-job 
experience; and once they are placed at a work site, they cannot meet the demands of 
their employers. For the most part, all such vocational school certification has proven 
useless for Haitian women, .who not only require more comprehensive training programs, 
including on-the-job training, but programs created specifically to meet the cultural and 
linguistic needs of Haitians. After all, what good is it to be trained in a job for which one 
cannot even fill out the application forms? 

A training program of the type we contemplate for both men and \vomen should be 
held during daytime as well as evening hours so that people holding job;i can at the same 
time get the training necessary to improve themselves. Furthermore, because such a 
program should aim to socialize individuals to a culture totally different from the one m 
which they grew up, it is wrong to expect immediate results. The program should be at 
least one to two years in duration. It should include training in ESL, in the survival skills 
necessary for day-to-day life, in employment skills, as well as training and experience in 
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specilic job areas. In the case of women, HACAD should ideally provide them both jobs as 
well as child care services while they participate in the program. 

There is, regretably, no simple solution to the problems faced by Haitian men and 
women in Dade County. What is at issue is how to take adults socialized into a world very 
S^^JirSnt from that of most Americans and re-sociaiize them so that they surviv^^^^^^^^ 
proi»er in their new country. It is only in the context of such a massive re-socialaation 
effort that the problems specific to each sex can be addressed. 
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The Haitlin Womam The YWCA Experience 

by 

Anne-Marie Posse 

According to IRS flgurei^ 3S,90O Haitian immigrated to South Florida from 1980 to 
1982. These entrants included a large number of young adults at the childbearing age. 
Although this population is about S percent of the Dade County population, approximately 
20 to 27 percent of all babies bom in Jackson Memorial Hospital, the county-operated 
hospital, are from the Haitia:i community. (These figures vary, depending on the 
reporter.) Such a phenomenal birth rate creates a serious handicap in obtaining an 
education, establishing a vocation, or becoming economically independent. The results of 
such an extremely high birth rate have a direct effect upon the woman, her family, the 
local Haitian community, and even the broader community of Dade County. In addition, 
developing leadership In a groip of women burtened with the care of sometimes eight or 
nine children becomes an almost insurmountable obstacle. The YWCA, whose one 
imperative is the eUmlnation of racism wherever it exists, is specially sensitive to the 
needs of th- Haitian woman and shares a responsibiUty in maximizing her potential and in 
contributir^ to her comr^.unity in the form of involvement and leadership. 

The YWCA staff believes the needs of the Haitian woman in our society can be 
summarized as follows: 

I. An awareness in the individual woman of her own strengths and development of 
individual responsibility over her own life. 

Ai acquisition of economic independence. 

3. A maximization of individual potentials and an ability to provide leadership in 
her community. 

The YWCA began to respond to the need for child care in the Haitian community es 
eariy as 1977 when it opened a child care center in the downtown Miami area. The 
centcr'r director became aware of the Haitians and their problems through a meeting with 
Phillip Buskirk from the Miami Society of Friends. Mr. Buskirk had been involved in 
aiding Haitian refugees and encouraged the group from the Miami Society of Friends to 
provide assistance to the Haitian population. Among the original group of fifty children 
who entered the program, six were Haitian. As soon as possible, a Haitian teacher was 
hired in order to facilitate communication for the children. At a later date, an assistant 
teacher was employed. The increase in Haitian teachers (translators) enabled the parents 
to participate more in the children's progress and allowed for more involvement in the 
parent meetings. At present, seven Haitian children attend the center. Their parents pay 
fees on a sliding scale. 



• 

Ms. Posse is a counselor at the YWCA. 
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In when funds became available for child care progams to serve entrant 
children, the YWCA wrote a proposal and received a grant for Cuban/Haitian Entrant 
children. Although careful planning and study were conducted of the areas where the 
large population of Haitians resided, the program failed to recruit the necessary number 
of Haitian children. The maximum number of children who attended never exceeded ten, 
even though bus transportation was provided and no fees were charged. 

In our opinion, the failure of the program in recr^tlng Haitian children was due to 
the political climate in Miami at the time. Haitian nationals were being sent to the 
detention camp and as a result acquired a fear of programs funded by the government. 

The downtown center has continued to serve Haitian mothers and children. At 
present, we care for nine children who pay fees on a sliding scale and seven children 
subsidized by Title V funds. We do not have the space for all the children requesting 
enrollment. Our waiting list usually includes approximately fifteen Haitian children. 

The YWCA experience is similar to that of the County's Child Development services. 
They now serve 192 Haitian chUdren and have a waiting list of 1S». It is obvious that 
affordable child care for low income parents is not available in the community. Hence, it 
is a fact that the Haitian woman will not be able to maximize her potential unless the 
greater community provides the necessary child care services. 

Recognizing the increasing need to help the Haitian woman, the YWCA submitted a 
proposal to South Flor: Employment and Training Consortium for Department of Human 
Resource Services (DHki) fundii^ that would serve the Haitian woman by providing ESL 
classes, employability ikiUs, vocational training and employment. The Entrant Women s 
Transition Program (EWTP) was formed when funds were awarded in two consecutive 
years (FY S2-&3 and FY S3-a<>) to the YWCA. Thrtnighout the program's duration, the 
staff encountered an overwhelming set of obstacles hindering the Haitian woman, such as 
financial hardship, cultural barriers, medical and psychological problems, and occasional 
family violence. The staff also became Increasingly aware that the participants were 
surviving under poverty conditions which adversely affected their performance in the 
program. Difficulties in attaining child/Infant care also caused poor attendance in many 
cases. Our staff considered this to be the main obstacle ?n their progress- Dunng the 
first year of EWTP, Child Development Services provided minimal slots for child care. 
Some Title V monies were allocated to certain centers in order to create additional space 
for Haitian/ Cuban entrants, but the need continued to outweigh the response. Dunng tne 
first one and a half years of EWTP's operation, only one Cuban woman was able to attain 
child care for her two children at Lincoln Marti; none of the Haitians were provided with 
chila care services. In January of 198*, Child Development Services received more 
funding from DHRS and was finally able to place the children of eight Haitian EWTP 
particbants. These eight participants remained with Child Development until June 198*^, 
at wWch time the YWCA's contract ended. Upon termination of the EWTP, the 
participants' child care services stopped. Despite their newly acquired training, they were 
unable successfully to attain and/or sometimes maintain employment because child care 
costs consumed minimum-wage salaries. 

Overall, the Haitian woman is extremely concerned for the welfare of her family. 
Medical and legal problems centered on the children and the frequency of their births. 
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The YWCA-EWTP staff of instnictor-counselors was forced to assume the role of social 
workers. Mere than half of their time went to helping the participants obtain food, 
clothing, shelter, rent money, legal information and medical services (the participants 
often got lost in Jackson Memorial's bureaucratic shuffle). All of the participants had a 
legal rtatus, but some of their chUdren were UlegaL The situation made them very hard 
to serve, especlalFn; helping them appiy for public assistance; some ^t-ere simply not 
eligible. Also, if the chUdren did not have a legal status, they were not permitted into the 
public school system. The EWTP staff went beyond its professional responsibilities and 
program requirements. The staff became advocates for the participants, responding to 
their most basic needs for survivaL 

In order better to serve the Haitian women, the £WTP staff recognized the n««d to 
understand their cultural background. From daily contact with Haitian women, the staf f 
dS:ove?^d that the Haitian p^le have a history of being victimized by their own people 
in Haiti. The social class system in Haiti is very pronounced, hence resulting in mistrust 
and anger of the poor class toward those with better economic or educational levels. 
Unlike the Cubans, who have a strong support system in Miami, Haitians do not enjoy that 
kind of help. The EWTP staff has seen some participants refusing to work for another 
Haitian due to fear that they would encounter verbal or economic abuse. This was an 
unfortunate situation since some of the participants were iUiterate and working for 
another Haitian was their only chance for employment 



— ine YWCA-EWTP staff observed the following characteristics to be the obstacles as 
well as the driving force in Haitian women's struggles. They are generous, nurturing, and 
gentle unless intruded upon by others in personal areas such as family, social status, 
educational level or belief system. Sometimes, their pride was transformed into 
arrogance or defiance if they felt threatened or intimidated. They showed an unusually 
hungry desire to learn, l>ut due to their shy nature, this was translated into ignorance or 
apathy. The EWTP staff can best describe the Haitian women as outwardly passive and 
submissive. We believe this to be a direct result of their cultural upbnngirjs. However, 
the American personality is best described as active and independent, and this creates tnc 
major difficulties in their acculturation process. In a period of two years the EW TP 
served 68 Haitian women and during FY S3-8<> served '♦S women, provided employment 
skills, trainir^, and ESL to 33, and placed in jobs. 

In summary, the Haitian woman has many obstacles to overcome before she can 
completely integrate into our society. Among these are child care, family planning, 
cultural and language barriers, economic deprivation, and educational deficiencies, rr . 
government has attempted to dUcviate some of these obstacles through special monies 
illocaied to community -based organizations and the public school system. Although many 
^ere served, the limitations imposed, the lack of sufficient child/infant care, and the 
inefficiency of the local service agencies in grasping the basic needs of this population 
made the task difficult and frustrating indeed. 

There is a need for an efficient and cohesive networking system among service 
providers that would faciUtate direct service to the Haitian woman. We encourage 
further study of this problem and wiU cooperate in any means possible towards the 
continued education and guidance of the Haitian woman striving for emotional well being 
ano economic stability. 
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Education and the Haitia n immigrant Woman 

by 

3oceiyn LeCrand and Nora Hernandez Murrell 

In 1972. a smaii boat loaded with Haitian immigrants reached the shores of South 
Florida. This wa, only the beginning of a more massive and spectacuiar exodus of 
Haitians arriving in the United States in search of a better life. 

At first, the typical Haitian refugee was a young male. But as time passed, an 
increasing number of women followed the steps of their male «>«^tf Hjarts. It is 
estimated that now Haitian women outnumber Haitian men in South Florida. 

In today's dialogue, we are going to discuss Miami-Dade Community College's 
involvement in edultton and tiiining programs for Haitian immigrant women who have 
entered this country since 1979. 

The mass of Haitian immigrant women who reached our J"* 
face a diversity of problems aj?d human needs as soon as they arrived her«-/i:«j^^ 
SSy S«l to overcome the language barrier. They could not communicate E?f and 
sML rianKuaffecompletely foSgnto^^ They also experienced 

cSt,ie sSSS-^The h£*^ life style, customs, and tradhions were^ to 

a la«e «?en^.. irKompatible with the American way of life. Furthermore, the 'T^i<^nty <>« 
?hes1 wS^en la^k^^^^ and vocational skiUs to function in the new society. Last, 
but noUeTs?. t^^^^^ face unemployment and difficulty in meeting basic needs such 
as shelter, food and social services. 

Since the very first moment of the spectacular influx of Haitians in South Florida in 
1979, iS^amT^Ide Community College began responding to the "f^ . 

immigrants. In fact, in 1979 Miarni4)ade Community f^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
renters to serve the Haitian popuUtion. The College offered EnglUh as a second language 
Ss at Edison immunity S^^ located within Miami's Haitian community. The 
College also offered acculturation classes to detainees awaiting release. 

What has been the situtation of the Haitian 
present? Before we address this issue, we need to recall some basic characteristics of 

this population. 

s.cin.ecQnomic Origint Haitian women immigrants P'^*l°'^^*2'lralTnlv ITm^^^^^^ 
and northwestern r^io ns of Haiti. The majority corne from mral areas. Only a small 
number come from large towns or from the capitol. Port-Au-Prince. 



MS. LeCrand is a counselor at Miami-Dade Community College. Ms. MurreU is the 
chairperson of the Institute for Culture and Ethnicity at the College. 
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Education: In Haiti, only the middle and upper classes have access to good formal 
education. Consequently more than 50 percent of Haitian ^o'"'^ "l^;"*?^^^^ ^ut are 
illiterate or semi-literate. About 30 percent attended secondary schools in Haiti, but are 
not high school graduates. Only a small number have completed their secondary education 
or attended a university. 

F amily Status: The majority of Haitian women immigrants are mothers and often single 
parents. Some of them have children to support both in Haiti and m the United States. 
Only the more educated Haitian women are likely to be single with no children or married 
living with a husband. 

employment: A large number of Haitian women are unemployed for reasons other than 
their own choosir«. Those who work are usual!/ in jobs which offer little security, such as 
in hotels, restaurants and domestic work. Also, many Haitian women are farm workers 
receiving sub-minimum wages. 

Age; The majority of Haitian women immigrants entered the United States when they 
were 16 to 35 years of age. 

Haitian women immigrants, as a subgroup, not only face the problems common to all 
Haitian immigrants, but are ginerally in an underprivileged situation in comparison to 
their male counterparts'. In rural Haiti women are less likely to be educated than men. 
Women more than men have to bear the responsibility of raising children and caring for 
the elderly and other relatives. In addition, Haitian women tend to be reserved and 
non-assertive, and suffer from higher unemployment than Haitian men. nnally, Haitian 
women immigrants also have to deal with the problems common to all women living in 
America such as teen-age pregnancy, sexual abuse, societal sexism, and discrimination at 
work. 

Soon after their arrival in the United States, many Haitian women immigrants 
realized that EDUCATION was the key to their futures; thus they became highly 
motivated to learn. Places of learning became centers for socializing and cultural 
activities as well. But in their search for education they met a quagmire of problems. 

Haitian women often had to bring their children to class due to lack of child care 
opportunities. Also, some had to walk long distances to get to class sites because of an 
inability to pay for public transportation. 

In addition, many pre-literate Haitian women found themselves in a classroom 
environment for the first time in their lives. This made it difficult for them to ad)ust to 
the routine and discipline necessary for success in a structured educational program. 

And finally, there is cultural pressure on the Haitian woman to continue carrying the 
full responsibiUty of managing the home and children, regardless of her activities outside 
the home. The consequences of this for the Haitian woman seeking additional education 
are a lack of understanding and cooperation from her husiaand, a tremendously over-loaded 
schedule, and the strr.'ss that results from both of these factors. Th^^re are many cases in 
which female students had to get up at (*:00 a.m. to get their chores done before coming 
to mo a.m. classes. 
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From 1979 to the present. Miami-Dade Community Coilege has 
providing the kind of institutional assistance that Haitian women . 
nwded. Various grant programs were developed. The Haitian Training program at North 
"c^m'pus trlTiljS to l'9Si'oftered Er«iish a. * 'e^ond 

courses, as weU as job placement services. Pro ect BEST at the Mitchell ^ollwn New 
Worid Centrcampus offered classes in English as a second language and empioyability 
swS^ ^T9Sl P«S^t HeTJ. a major gr^n project funded by the 
EdSizatl was implemented to assist Haitian and Cub«i ^jl^""' ^^^^^^^ 

number of Haitian women farm workers live. 

The instructional component of Project HELP included 'h«e levels of English as a 
second language, employabUlty skiUs, and literacy for lUiterate and semi-literate 
it^nn^^e students received aU textbooks and instructional resources needed at no 

iTlddC th^^Sid Ljaccecs to audio-visual f«:lli«es. Students ""•ded 
SjM^.ttentioo were provided with tutorial services beyond regular class hours. 

The counseling component of Project HELP included Dgroup counseling to address 

.he p'rSSirmTi^^U'Son. 2) regular individual "-^'-Jf "^,':;,'^;.r?o^^^^^^^^^ 
individual student and to intervene accoidingly, and 3)iob placement sendees wr ine 
partTc^ntl The project also previded the student with free transportat»n and free child 

care services- 

When the student completed the third level of English " » '«jf'J, "^J"^^^ 
referred to training programs or higher education institutions, depending on her need, 
"uUt7a.i in^e«. Mng the participants in this room 'o^/. J""^"' t.^iS^ltional 
ui.mi n«de Community Coiieae Haitian women students who transferred to vocational 
S P"gSrsTo"d?e„m2ers. nurses aides, and clerk-typists, or who entered the 
College as regular degree-seeking students. 

Proiect HELP was extended untU December 1982. From September 1982 to 3uly 
198/pr^Te^t HELP T^^^^^^ HELP III at Miami-Dade Community College continued 
o of fer Xtiin women educalion. vocational training and »"PP^^ 
III u/ere funded bv the South Florida Employment and Training Consortium (SFETC-;. 
B sid« E^gh^S a's I'sefond language,, th^se pj^grams also incl^^^^^^^^^ 
food preparation, clerical and receptionist skills, and typing. ^^T^*^^^^^^^ 
Haiti and here at the MitcheU Wolfson New Worid Center Campus. Approximately 375 
Haitian students were served, of which 85 percent were female 

Currentlv two small arant programs at the College serve Haitian women 
immig«m^ Profit HE[irsTIP%f1ers employabiUty .kill, to pa^^ 
in on-the-iob training by community-based organizations. ESL I-II-HI offers Engusn as a 
sllcondTangua^e toits participants. Approximately »J percent of the participants are 
Haitian women immigrants* 

Each summer (19S3-19S*) the College has organized CETA-funded surnmer pr-og^^^^^^ 
(Proiect Smart) for young adults aged 16 to 21. These programs also offered English as a 
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$«cond language, employability skills, support services, and part-time employment to 
Haitian women immigrants. 

Besides the gr nt program, Miami-Oade Community College has been offering 
educationai oppor .unities to large numbers of Haitian women immigrants through its 
reguUr programs of the CoUege. Haitian women immigrants i ttend the Unguage 
Institutes for credit courses in English as a second language. Others are enroUed in 
various programs leading to Associate in Arts or Associate in Science degrees at ail lour 
campuses. Finally, many Haitian women are taking continuing education courses to 
improve their liie skills and occupational skills. 

Problems and Recommendations 

The College has played an important role in helping Haitian women immigrants meet 
their educational goals. As a result, a large number of Haitian women immigrants have 
acquired the skiUs needed to become economically self-sufficient in the United States. 
But our work is not yet finished. 

There still are thousands of Haitian women immigrants who need the type of 
education and support services that others have received. Particularly, there are many 
motivated Haitian women who are now seeking vocational training m fields tnat can 
potentially make them self-sufficient. 

In order to achieve educational progress, Haitian women need: 



1. child care, 



2. transportation, 

3. medicai services, 
tt, economic services. 



5, large-scale vocationai training programs in outreach centers, and 

6. a Haitian Student Center here at the Mitchell Wolfson New World Center 
Campus. This center would offer special counseling to Haitian students 
individually and in groups, and would organize tutorial services especially for 
Haitian students in an effort to impact positively on the attrition rate among 
Haitian women students. The center would also collect and disseminate 
information on Haitian students who have achieved academic excellence. 
Special attention would be given to Haitian women's achievements. An 
additional function of the Center would be to sponsor workshops and short-term 
presentations for educators within Dade County for the purpose of improving 
their understanding of Haitian history and culture, thereby sensitizing them to 
the needs and characteristics of their Haitian students. 
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Dialogue Proceedings 



Thesituationandneedsof Haitian entrant women were viewed from three 
perspectives: social services, education, and employment and training. Each of the three 
discussion groi4)s addressed one of these issues. Their analyses of problems and solutions 
follows. 

Social Services 

The groiB which considered social services devoted much of its effort to the child 
care problem, as might be predicted- They began with the "^"f '"^^^'^ ; " fJ^/„^, 
not available, then &e women will not be able to work or participate in the training 
classes that many of them need to become job-ready. 1» Also, they need child care for 
the time they spend in the intai<e process required for participating in training or social 
se?vicei a uskthat can consume one or two weeks. Furthermore, they need someone to 
watch their children when they look for jobs, go to social service agencies, or shop; they 
need access to drop-in faciUties in order to fulfill these responsibiUties. The need is 
dear, and the answer seems to be money-funds to set up facilities and prepare homes to 
be used as child care centers. 

Another need identified by the small group was dissemination of information about 
nutrition and topics such as sterilization. Workshops were recommended for this purpose. 
Of course, good translators must be available, or the effort is wasted. A related example 
is how family planning information is given at the local hospital. The "««<^^birth control 
piUs, for instance, is explained, but often not well enough in Creole for the women to 
know how to use the pills correctly. 

Discussants noted that although many of the needed social services do in fact exist, 
providers in agencies do not always know what is available, and obviously thfy cannot 
make appropriate referrals. Thus, they suggested setting up a mechanism that would 
allow each agency to learn what other agencies provide and developing a referral system. 

Agencies serving Haitian women should also have the opportunity to learn more about 
the women's needs. One feasible solution is having educational dialogues, ^"cj^ff ^» 
one. Furthermore, the educational opportunities that can result in ^P^J^^'^^f^^ 
improve their existing programs might also cause other agencies to begin to provide 
services. In this way, the situation of the 2,^00 Haitians in the Southwest 
Oade-Homestead area, where social services are not available, could be changed for the 
better. 



ISThe responsibilities of Haitian women as caretakers and as economic providers are 
thoroughly described in the papers presented above and will not be reiterated here. In 
general the section on the dialogue proceedings will try to avoid redundancy by not 
restating problems articulated in the papers. 
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In addition to recommending that services be expanded and improved, the group 
suggested consolidating the lntai<e services. The Haitian women have neither the time nor 
the money to "go ail over town." Having one inuke center seems like a feasible proposal. 

Even il all of the recommendations stated above were acted upon, one serious 
problem would remain: the ambiguous legal status of Haitians. Developing the b«si 
service system in the country means nothing U many Haitians are denied access to it 
because of their unclear or illegal status. Accordingly, the group called for action on this 
matter. 

Finally, the groip recommended a future conference and a task force to address the 
problems and solutions Identified during this dialogue. 

Education 

The legal-status issue that can keep Haitian women from receiving assistance from 
social service agencies also has a negative impact on their educational op( ortunities at 
Miami-Oade Community College. Only women with clear legal statuses can enroll in 
degree-seeking programs or, because of federal regulations, receive financial aid. The 
grouj which discussed this problem and other obstacles to Haitian women's education gave 
an immediate ^sponse by endorsing a lener which caUs for legislation that would allow 
entrants to adjust their status to permanent resident alien. Not only does the lack o! a 
clear legal status keep Haitians from receiving some needed services, it locks them out of 
the political process. Their voices, their votes, must be heard by people who frame 
policies. 

Another impediment to many women's education is that, having never been in school 
before, they feel uncomfortable in classes. Their fear, insecurity, and lack of confidence 
interfere with their learning process. Recommended were special classes for pre-Uterate 
persons that are held off-campus; In this way, their feelings of inadequacy and 
embarrassment can be minimlzed- 

Providing the appropriate dasses is necessary but not sufficient, for without child 
care and transportation, the women cannot attend any classes, in addition to providing 
these s^jport services, there could be workshops for Haitian men to make them sensitive 
to the necessity of their sharing household responsibilities, including child care. Granted, 
Haitian men face most of the same barriers and problems confronting Haitian women, but 
the women have additional responsibiUties which further compUcate their situation. 
Educating their men seems a reasonable solution. 

Given the crucial role language plays in the women's finding employment, the groi^J's 
cluster of recommendations in this area is not surprising. They recommend the women be 
taught regular ESL first for meetii^ their basic survival needs and then vocational ESL, 
the occupation-specific language sWUs. The closer the woman is to employment m other 
respects, the sooner she needs to learn the vocabulary of her intended vocation. Another 
language issue concerned the instruction of pre-literate persons, whether they should oe 
made literate in Creole first, or be taught English first, or be introduced to both 
simultaneously was debated by the group. Given the extent of this problem— that is, the 
number of pre-Uterate aliens in America-the subject deserves further study by linguists 
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and teachers. The third recommendation concerned persons who already have a trade or 
profession. To get them Into the labor force in a timely manner, they should receive 
instruction in the vocation-specific language they need. Their general English proficiency 
can be improved after their immediate need is met. 

For persons who have a trade or profession not directly transferable to the local 
economy, there should be vocational programs In the American vocations closest to theirs. 

The discussanu described two features that would strengthen any program. First, 
virtually all Haitians, regardless of their past education or training, need to master 
employability skiUs for workii^ effectively with their employers, co-workers, and 
customers. These skills should be a standard component of programs. Second, the staff 
should include Haitians as instnjctors or aides. Instructors who are not Haitian should be 
knowledgeable about and sensitive to Haitians. 

Finally, the group called for ongoing dialogues on Haitian issues to be held throughout 
the community. 

Employment and Training 

The group whose task it was to analyze the Haitian women's situation relative to 
employment and training identified several concerns. First, an obvious barrier, one which 
is discussed above, is the women's lack of education. Although a woman may possess 
marketable job skills, her educational level may nuUify this strength if she lacks the 
education required for fiUii^ out a job application. It ust. to be that applications could 
be taken home, be t the trend now Is to have applicants complete the forms on the spot, 
thus eliminating the uneducated woman from the job competition. In short, training skills 
in isolation are not enough. 

As for vocational training, there also some obstacles exist, problems inherent in the 
structure of the Job Training Partnership Act and the programs it authorizes. Before 
these problems are described, It should be explained that the discussion group analyzed 
the programs as they are currenUy operated, not as they supposedly could be designed. 
Therefore, the following passage should be understood as an example of how the Act is 
being implemented. 

The major problem is that it is difficult to serve the neediest clients. In a six-month 
program, there is not enough time for someone to become literate in Creole and English 
and develop vocational skiUs and employability skiUs. One project which last year had 
offered ESL, vocational trainir^, and on-the-job training lost money due to the system of 
paying providers upon placement of clients. Teaching ESL is a costly and time-consuming 
proposition. This year the project offers only on-the-job training. 

Another program underlines the problem with time constraints. The program is 
supposed to teach vocational ESL and employability skills in one month. Is this plan a 
realistic route to helping Haitians achieve long-term self-sufficiency? 

Another problem is the lack of funds to use as stipends for students who need the 
financial incentive and support to participate in training. For people who have barely the 
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resourc-ss to survive, the cost of transportation to attend classes can prove an 
insurmountable obstacle. 

The Job Training Partnership Act programs wlU not be aitered until the influential 
private industry council is made sensitive to the plight and potential of Haitians. 
Unfortunately, there is not even one Haitian on the councU for the areas where Haiuans 
are concentrated. Nor have mutual assistance associations emerged to advocate foe- 
programs appropriate for Haitians. The decision^ai<ers must be educated. UntU then, 
the programs cannot be improved- 
Improved programs must include lesson? c.n American culture. Based on the Haitian's 
experience, for instance, there are several logical reasons that a Haitian would not think 
to call his employer if he cannot get to work, but tue employer does not know or care 
about the HaitUn's background. All he knows is that hU employee did not come to work. 
Haitian workers must be oriented to the American system in order to obtain 
employment. Also, if employers were educated about Haitian culture, they would not be 
so quick to dismiss Haitians as lazy or unreliable. 

Another barrier to Haitians' employment is their religion. Seventh Day Adventists 
cannot work on Saturday, the very day they are most needed in such likely places ol 
employment as hotels. How this problem can be resolved is unclear. 

However, other employer-related problems can have concrete solutions, for there are 
already laws ihat protect employees. Some employers exploit Haitians, who are wiUing to 
work for below-minimum wages, especially if they are undocumented. Also reported are 
incidents of employers not paying time-and-a-half for overtime a"<i^'"*'^"8 
minimum-wage workers pay for their own uniforms. Furthermore, ^^^^.^^'J'^'^J^^. 
WiUing to woFk long hours at hard work and not complain, some employers have responded 
by giving the harder jobs to Haitians. 

Discrimination is yet another problem. The darker the person's skin, the more racism 
he will encounter. Also, some employers discriminate against all Haitians because they 
fear they are AIDS victims. 

Of course, not all obstacles to Haitians' employment stem from the pernicious nature 
of some employers. Sometimes it is simply a case of unthinking sex-role stereotyping. 
For example, women are not considered as candidates for the many jobs in nurseries 
(urban gardening), but they can do the job. Educating employers is the key to gaining 
access to the available jobs. 

Finally, the legal status of Haitians must be resolved. At this point, the Haitian 
community is powertess, especially in comparison with the Cuban community and Cuban 
entrants. Legal status and voting rights could help alter this situation. Clear legal status 
would mean training opportunities for persons now presently excluded from programs, it 
would mean better employment opportunities and employers who could not exploit their 
workers with vague threats about legal actions. The obvious recommendation: pass 
legislation authorizing Haitians' status adjustment to permanent resident alien. 
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Chapter 3 



HISPANIC IMMIGRANTS 
Greaa Population Profile 



Majority are Mexican 

In 19S0. most Hispanic immigrants, including both new arrivals and persons adjusting 
their status from nomimmigrtnt to immigrant, were from Mexico.* «*<5*.?^h? 
yeafs total of 330,635, Mexicans accounted for over 10 percent: f 6,680 A slight 
preponderance of this number i'a persons exempt from numeriojl limitations, «nd 30,000 
were new arrivals. Second to Mexicans were South Americans: 39,717 persons, of whom 
nearly 29,000 were new arrivals. Also, 11,172 of South American immigrants were 
exempt from numerical limitations. Finally, Central Americans accounted for nearer 
21,000 immigrants, about half of these being new arrivals and one third, exempt from 
numerical limitations.^ 

1979 Data on Age and Sex Distribution 

The latest data from the Immigration and NaturaUzation Service (INS) that are 
disaggregated by gender are for FY 1979. Data processing problems in l^^er years 
riji?ted in incomplete information; consequently, tabulations routinely published including 
several variables, one of which is sex, are not available for more recent years. Thus, 1979 
figures will have to suffice. 

Table 3.01 presents the age and sex distributions of Hispanic immigrants in FY 1979. 
The Mexican population waS the youngest of the three, but all three were youthful m that 
nearly 90 percent were below age 40. The child population was actually a bit low 
compared to that expected from the fertiUty of the sending nations. However this 
phenomenon is understandable considering the reUtiveiy '•^/'"";^f i" ^i^I* «l!tWe*s 
of childbearing, as well as the fact that many immigrants entered as unmarried relatives 
(and, therefore, probably as persons who were not parents). 

Overall, there were more women than men: 32,712 compared to 31,218. In the prime 
working ages, 20 to 29 and 30 to 39, there were sUghtly more men than women. Among 
Mexicans only, men in these age ranges outnurr.bered their female counterparts, 




A For a definition of "immigrant" and related terms and regulations, please see 
Api^endixA. 

2lmmigration and Naturalization Service, 1980 Statistical Yearbook o^ . j^? ^^^^l^f^J^^" 
and Naturalization Service , U.S. Depanment of Justice ^wasnington: i9«i); Table 6. 
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approximately U,000 to 10,000. However, in the smaUer groups of Central and South 
Americans, there were more women than men in these age ranges. 

Destination: Caiiiomia 

Because "state and area of intended residence" data are among the tabulations not 
available in the latest INS yearbooks, we wiU use INS Alien Registration data to estimate 
the new arrivals' residence patterns. These data, which are accurate to the «j«"V^»;;t 
new arrivals' patterns resemble those of their permanent «si^«ni,f«""^.<^n)arts', are shown 
in Table 3.02. California was home to a majority (62 percent) of Hispanics as a whole. It 
was the most popular state for Mexicans and for Central Americans and the second most 
popular state for South Americans. New York was the first choice of South Americans 
S^d th^ second of Central Americans. Finally, Texas received the greatest numbers of 
Mexicans, second only to California. 

Selected Demographic, Socioecon omic Characteristics 

Marital Status, Fertility Rate, and Household Composition: Vague Picture of Hispanic 
Immigrants 

It is difficult to develop a portrait of the latest wave of female Hispanic immigrants. 
For example, their marital sutus is virtually a mystery. Tho most recent figures on the 
marital status of immigrants pre-date this wave, and they themselves are not even broken 
down by country of origin. 

A measure of their fertUity is possible, but only by assuming that it resembles that of 
all per^ns oTnispanic origin. In Chapter 2, Tables 2.08 and 2.09 report on f ertiUty ^tes 
and birth orders, respectively. Hiapanics as a group have a relatively high fertility rate, 
and Mexicans lead all other groups in this respect. For all groups, taken ^osejhy as w^^^ 
as Individually, women in the age range 20 to 29 have the greatest percentage of births. 

The percent distribution of live births by birth order reveals that most births are of 
first or second order. Relatively few births are fourth order or higher. 

Finally, in 1982 the National Commission for Employment Policy reported on the 
number of female heads of ho-usehold. As Figure 3.01 Ulujrtrates, the Percent of families 
headed by females was highest among Puerto Ricans and blacks, and since 197«f, tne 
Puerto Rican family has been more likely than the black family to be headed by a woman. 
For all other groups, there has been a gradual rise in the percent of female-headed 
families, but it has remained below 20 percent, which is higher than the figure for white 
non-Hispanic families. 

Foreign-8om Hispanics: Less Education, Less English Used than American-Born 
Counterparts 

Again, the lack of data on recent Hispanic immigrants hinders efforts to evaluate 
their socioeconomic status. In this case, the data availaole on HispanicsMeveis of 
education come from the National Commission for Employment Policy. Table 
presents the average years of schooling completed by native ana nonnative Hispamcs. in 
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almost every group, foreign-born Hispanics had fewer years of schooling than native 
HiianiLVbut^^^ less education than White non-Hispanic persons. 

Furthermore, there is an inverse correlation with age. 

The Commission also reported on English language usage, classifying house^^ as 
••EnKlish only." "English dominant,- "Spanish only" and "Spanish dominan^ CSee 
TabfeTo^? The d&erence in usage between the native "^'^f ^^^^If t^^" 
households is strikir^. For ail Hispanics. aix>ut 32 P««=«"i,?if^^^';*"|^^^^^^^^^ 
English^nly homes; the comparable figure for nonnative 

Predictably, the reverse was tnie for Spanish^nly homes: about '^Pe/cen of nat ve 
f«Sehold IIkI 29 percent of nonnative households, A 

patterns for groups reveals "other" Hispanics-presumably Central and South 
STmerl^as-to hive had more English^nly homes and fewer S|^»h-onl^^^^^^^ than 
Mexicans. In all, the percentage of households that were Spanish-dominant or 
Si^rJis^T-^n^^ was highllccounUng for about two thirds of all nonnative households. 

Labor Force/Economic Characte ristics 

White Collar Qericals and Blue CoUar Operatives 

In Taole 3.05 the percent distribution of occupations of "ispanic women is Presented 
The Greatest proportion of these women, who were not necessarily immigrants, had wlv« 
coliTobs'^m^^^^^ clerical and kindred workers. Of all the blue col^r workers, most 
were operatives or service workers. n.e distribution pattern for the 8™"P»/*^^,"^VXr 
s^ln^fiS. Women of Mexican background ranked lowest P'^Pf 
workers and proportions of professional and clerical workers. Puerto Ricans ranked 
Wghest in wWte collar jobs and were closest to the pattern for white women. 

Wages and Income: Mexicans the Lowest 

As Table 3.06 indicates, Mexican women (not just immigrants) earned per hour 
and oer year than other groups. The highest hourly wage was earned by Cubans, and the 
^ghe:t Innuai income, by Central and Icuth Americans, l^^^^* "^^^Sf^^^^ 
hour and per year more than Hispanics as a whole and more than any Hispanic group. 
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TABLE 3.01 

Percent Distribution of Hispanic Imlgrants, by Matlonallty, Age,, and Sex: FY 1979 



Mexico 



Matlonallty 
Central Aaerlca>~ 



Tewale 



South Aaerlca 

Female 





Number 


Percent 


NiMber 


Percent 


NuMber 


Percent 


NiMber 


Percent 


Niaia>er 


Percent 


NiMber 


Percent 


0-4 

b-9 
10-19 

20-29 


2,283 
2,481 
6,579 
9.859 


8.2 
8.9 
23.7 
35.5 


2,040 
2.424 
6.114 
6.339 


8.4 

10.0 
25.2 
26.1 


480 
654 
1,864 
2,087 


6.9 
9.4 

26.8 
30.0 


526 
682 
1,947 
3,124 


5.5 
7.1 
20.4 

32.7 


1,289 
1,290 
3,504 
4,637 


7.8 
7.8 
21.2 
28.1 


1,241 
1,274 
3,475 
5,368 


6.6 
6.8 
18.4 
28.4 


30-39 
40-49 
60-69 
60^ 


4.268 
1,329 
596 
398 


16.4 
4.8 
2.1 
1.4 


3,885 

i.eso 

96^ 
662 


16.0 
7.6 
4.1 

2.7 


1,077 
385 
217 
173 


15.5 
5.5 
3.1 
2.5 


1,729 
769 
441 

329 


18.1 
8.0 
4.6 
3.4 


3,366 
1,338 
606 
452 


20.4 
8.1 
3.7 
2.7 


3.947 
1,714 

975 
868 


20.9 
9.1 
5.2 
4.6 


TOTALb 


27,793 


100.0 


24.303 


100.0 


6.943 


100.0 


9,547 


100.0 


16,482 


100.0 


18,862 


100.0 



^Includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
^Totals may not equal 100.U due to rounding. 

Source: Compiled and calculated from Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1979 Statistical Yearbook of the 
Iwiilg rdtlon and Naturalization Service , U.S. Department of Justice (Washington: 1980), Table 9. 
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TABLE 3.02 

Pennan«nt Resident Aliens, by Selected States of 
Residence and Nationality: 1980 









Nationality 










Mexico 


Central America 


Soutn Mienca 


States 




1 01 st. 


No. 


I 01 St. 


No. 


% 01st. 


Arizona 


40,611 


4.1 


455 


0.4 


820 


0.3 


California 


519,782 


52.4 


55,404 


44.1 


41 , 399 


16.2 


FloHda 


5.556 


0.6 


8,360 


6.6 


26,109 


10.2 


Illinois 


69,959 


7.0 


5,461 


4.3 


9,701 


3.8 


New Jersey 


995 


0.1 


5,468 


4.4 


34,285 


13.4 


New York 


3,638 


0.4 


24,052 


19.2 


92,629 


36.2 


Texas 


288,595 


29.1 


3,802 


3.0 


7.132 


2.8 


TOTAL 


992,765 


100.00 


125.591 


100.0 


255,829 


100.0 



Source: Compiled and calculated from Immigration and Nat^ira^lzat^on 
Service. 1980 Statistical Yeartoook of the Inwlgra tlon and Naturalization 
Service. U.S. Department oi- Justice (Washington: i»tJii, »aDie itJ. 
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FIGURE 3.01 



Percent of Female-headed Families, 
by Race and Type of Spanish Origin: 1960-1980 



Ptront of famiiiM 
hMdtd by fwnalM 

50 1- 



Puerto Rican* 




Ytw 1960 



970 71 72 73 74 7 5 76 77 78 79 80 



*in 1900 Putno Ricans art idtntifiad on the bM» of birth or ptrtntag*. 

Source: Reproduced In National Cofflra1$s1on for Employment Policy, 
Hlspanlcs and Jobs: Barriers to Progress , Report No. U (Washington: 
September 1982), oiagram i. 
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TABLE 3.03 

Averagt Years of Schooling Completed by White Non-Mspanlcs 
and Hispanlcs. by Age and Birthplace: 1976 







Group 








Age and 
Nativity 


White Non- 
H1 spanic 


Mexican- 
AMHcan 


Puerto 
R1can« 


uuoan- 
American 


Hispanic 


22-30 


13.2 


10.8 


10.4 


12.3 


12.2 


Native 


13.2 


11.5 


12.0 


14.3 


12.6 


Nonnati ve 


12.9 


8.4 


10.0 


12.2 


11.5 


31-50 


12.5 


9.0 


8.7 


11.2 


11.1 


Native 


12.5 


9.7 


11.5 


12.8 


11.1 


Nonnati ve 


11.9 


6.7 


8.2 


11.2 


11.1 


51 


10.7 


5.8 


6.3 


9.1 


8.6 


Native 


10.9 


6.1 


6.3 


7.9 


8.6 


Nonnati ve 


9.1 


5.1 


6.3 


9.1 


8.7 



a Island-bom Puerto Ricans are defined as nonnati ve. 



Source: Reproduced In National Comnlsslon for Employment Policy, 
Hispanlcs and Jobs: Baniers to Progress , Report No. 14 (Washington: 
September I able 4. 
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TABLE 3.04 

Distribution of Hispanlcs, Agt 22-51, by English-Language 
Usaga and PI act of Birth: 1976* 



Place 
of Birth 



Total 

U.S. Native 
Nonnatlve 



Total 

U.S. Native 
Nonnatlve 



Total 

U.S. Native 
Nonnatlveb 



Total 

U.S. Native 
Nonnatl ve 



Total 

U.S. Native 
Nonnatlve 



Total 
Percent 



English 
Domi nant 
anTc 



Spanish 
Doml nant 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



20.9 
26.2 
6.1 



40.1 
46.3 
22.6 



Puerto Kican" 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



13.8 
50.7 
6.3 



27.1 
28,9 
26.8 



100.1 
100.0 
100.0 



6.4 
50.0 
4.8 



13.6 

25.0 
13.2 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



35.7 
44.2 
19.3 



30.6 
33.8 
24.5 



26.0 
22.3 
36.1 



40.8 
19.1 
45.2 



47.4 
18.8 
48.5 



24.0 
19.1 
33.4 



Spanish 

Onl: 





13.0 
5.1 
35.1 



18.3 
1.3 
21.7 




32.6 
6.3 
33.5 




9.8 
3.0 
22.9 



^''English only" incluuc- , ^'-S' 
and speak no other language in 
similar fashion. English-dominant per 



usual 



household language Is English 
p. ish only- Is defined In a 
'nclude those whose usual household 
i"sh-dora1nant persons 



language Is English and also often use Spamsn, !IVm« Fnni<«h 

include those whose usual household language 1$ Spanish and often use English. 

bPuerto Ricans bom on the Island are termed here "nonnatlve." 



Source: Reproduced in National Conwlssion for Employment Policy, 
Hls oanics and Jobs: BarHers to Progress . Report No. 14 (Washington: 
September IW), Fable d. 
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White Collar 



TABLE 3.05 

OccuDatlonal Distribution of Employed Women, 
biy Race and Ethnicity: 1979 

ToUl 

His- Mexi- Puerto 

Whiti Slack panic can Rican Cuban Other 

65.5 47.1 48.2 46.1 56.6 46.7 50.8 



Professional 

Technical and . . -^r^ l q6 

Kindred Workers 15.9 13.8 7.5 6.4 10.4 6.5 9.6 

Managers and 

"^^^fT^' 6.5 3.9 3.7 3.5 ^.^ 2.4 4.4 



Sales 7.4 3.1 



Blue Collar 



Service Workers 



5.3 5.1 3.6 6.6 6.2 



Clerical and . -g . 3, 2 30.6 

Kindred Workers 35.7 27.2 31.7 31.1 38.4 Ji.^ 

14.3 18.6 28.4 28.1 26.4 41.9 24.8 



''M'nd'rel workers 1.9 1.3 2.1 1.8 2.2 3.9 2.3 

operatives 11.2 15.8 25.2 25.0 23.4 36.8 21.7 

^'^cTVann 1.2 1.4 M 1-3 0.8 1.2 0.8 

fanners and Farm , - a « • - - 

Managers 1.4 0.» 

Farm Laborers and 1 c 9 a n q 

Supervisors - " "'^ 



18.8 33.4 21.8 23.4 16.1 11.4 24.5 



JOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Number Employed ^ , cii qao mi 390 

(Thousands) 33,943 4,938 1 .677 962 173 1 52 390 

Soume: National Commission for Employment Policy, "^spanics and Jobs: 
darHers to Progress . Report No. 14 (Washington: September 198Z). laoTe 7. 
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TA8LE 3.06 



Averagt Hourly Wage «nd Median Annual Income 
of Wooen, by Raca and Hispanic Group 



Race and Hispanic 
Group 


Average nouriy 
Wage. 1975a 


fA^tH »n Annual 

Income, 1978'> 


ToUl Hispanic 


53.03 


$3,788 


Mexlcan-^rlcan 


2.88 


3.415 


Puerto Rican 


3. 36 


4 OSO 

^ 1 WWW 


Cuban-Anerfcan 


3.47 


4,052 


Central /South American 


3,31 


5,086 


Other Spanish 


3.04 


4,285 


White 


3.67 


4,117 


Black 


3.46 


3.707 


awomen 14 years or older, working for a wage or salary. 




bworaen 14 years or older who had an 


Income. 





Source: National Cownlsslon for Employment Policy. "Iffgl^,? S ' ^ 
B arHers to Progress , Report Mo. 14 (Washington: September 1982), laoie ^. 
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Naw Directlont 

Texas Southmost College 
September 21, 19S^ 



What is the situation ol Hiipanic immigrant women? Are ^^J^f^^'^'^^Jj^^* 
why not? These and other questions were the focus of the New Directions Conference. 
l^i^n^cin^l^r^^om^^ representatives f rom ^^Ji^'^^^'^^'^^^J^r''^^ 
agencies, the?tate employment commission and department of human resources, and 
^tl^ i^i met to di«tis the circumstances of Hiipanic ^^^^^^'^^^'^"'''^ 
policies and programs that can help them become economically self-sufficient. 

The dialogue began with the presentation of papers and respondents' «™><J;^J^«"» 
every^e motIS ln\?small groups^o offer their thoughts on » 
these groip sessions was conducted in Spanish only, tnd the others were in E«8l^f ^ ^he 
St^nTeveryone met in a large group for further discussion, which was facilitated by 
an "official" transUtor and the many bilingual participants. 

Out of the day-long dUlogue came clear sutements of need as well as 
recomllienditions.^ Th?papers which initiated the dialogue and the resulting dl«:ussions 
are presented below. 
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The Immigrant Women— A Poignant Scorn 
PtuU S. Gomez 



I begin today with the poet Wordsworth's conception ot America: 

Long-wlshed-«or light, the Western World appears; 
And when the ship was moored^ I leaped ashore 
Indignantly, - resolved to be a man. 
Who, having o'er the past no power, would live 
No longer in subjection to the past. 
With abject mind - from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured. 
So, like a fugitive whose feet have cleared 
Some boundary which his followers may not cross 
in prosecution of their deadly chase. 
Respiring, I looked round. How bright the sun. 
The breexe how sof ti Can anything produced 
In t^ie Old World compare, thought I, for power 
\nd majesty, with this tremendous stream 
Sprung from the desert? And behold a city 
Fresh, youthful, and aspiring! * . . 

Sooth to say, 

On nearer view, a motley spectacle 
Appeared, of high pretc^nsions - unreproved 
But by the obstreperous voice of higher still; 
Big passions strutting on a petty stage. 
Which a detached spectator may regard 
Net unamused. But ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects; and to laugh alone, 
. . . in the very centre of the crowd 
To keep the secret of a poignant scorn, 

... Is least fit 

For the gross spirit of mankind. 
American democracy— even today 198^. 

# 

I am reminded of the women I serve and am not able to serve: the immigrant 
Hispanic women crossing our borders are in search of a new life, a new beginning, but they 
suffer political, social, and economic atrocities which upon dissection appear 
unAmerican. Allow me to guide you through only a few recent such atrocities. 

There is among us In Brownsville, Texas, a young, vibrant, Intelligent woman, a 
widow, and a mother of a bright five-year-old male child. She arrived in the United 
States three yesrs ago. Her name, let us pretend, is Bemarda. From El Salvador, 



Ms. Gomez is the executive director oi the Brownsville Community Health Clinic. 
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Bcmarda is a registered nurse in her country-I have seen all her documents (which since 
have been "lost" by well-meaning people paid to help her become a legal resident). She 
fled her country the night she received word that her husband, a federal physician, had 
been murdered at the border on his way home from being "on caU." She spent one night m 
Mexico prior to arrivir^ in the United States. Bemarda is a professional. She has had to 
give up custody of her only son to insure him an education and a decent life. For the past 
three years she has worked as a domestic, and recently she began selling cosmetics m 
order to make ends meet. Her residency papers have been held up because she spent a 
night in Mexico. She is not considered a political fugitive. She has had trouble recovering 
her documents showirig her education; therefore, she is ineUgifale for a reciproaty status 
in nursirw and now must not only master English, but re-take her four years of nurse $ 
training in order to practice her vocation . . . ironic, since we seem unable to close the 
gap on the nursing shortage and we continue to import nurses from the Philippines, in 
spite of her dilemma, she is in her second year, studying English and preparing for her 
Kisduate equivalency diploma. Our system, free enterprise, ascribing to the false claim 
of giviM everyone an equal chance, has backed this woman up against a brick wail and has 
caused her literally to crawl, beg and, alas, give up her child while fleeing for her life. 
She's seen our luxuries, cool breezits, and star-studded nights. Perhaps she has an 
attainable goal as a professional once more* However, she will not achieve it untii she 
kisses the soles of our feet— after all, it is our country. 

Second verse, same as the first—a young woman, twenty- four-years old, mother of 
three, two boys and a girl. The two older children are school age. The husband works as a 
maintenance man at a hotel fiiteen miles away. The mother faces simpler indignities~no 
elcctriciiy, no plumbing, holes and no insulation in the two-room house with dirt floors 
situated a half rrile from the highway on the way to our lovely resort area. South Padre 
Island. When it rains or the temperature drops, she worries about her children. She bums 
sticks and anything she can get her hands on to create some heat. She piles several layers 
of clothing on her children and checks to see if they are breathing every hour or so untU it 
is time to get up. The cool, gentle gulf breezes gust between fifteen and thirty miles per 
hour even in the winter months-chilling even to the bone. She has no refrigerator, so she 
is limited on the types of food she can acquire. She's been living this way for five years. 
Her two youngest were bom here. Where wiU she go with education? She has hopes for 
her children, that they will survive th»-; heat, the rain, mosquitoes, and the cold. She hopes 
they wiU not be discouraged as they go to school dressed inadequately, not having much 
hope of having the things other children have. She hopes they will not suffer because of 
her and her husband's decision to coime to the United States from Mexico. The lot thexr 
modest abode sits on, she says, is all they own. It is almost paid for-all $3,^00 worth. 
They have sacrificed, they have conquered, and, yet, by American standards, they are 
living in substandard quarters and have not even attained the averag<i educational level 
for Cameron County— sixth grade. Her chances of ever attaining thJs level are slim. She 
smiles with dignity and yet realizes the hurdles she must cross in order to become 
assimiUted in this culture, in this country. She cannot even go to local WIC services for 
milk, eggs, and cheese vouchers because she lives several miles from the WIC office aiid 
does not have transponation nor the five dollars that some neighbors may charge to take 
her into town. She has no money to pay for child care and thus is unable to consider any 
formal education. Unforrunateiy, our free enterprise system condones inhuman slum lord 
actions . . . there is no pain because there is no contact with the tenant or the buyer . . . 
strictly a business arrangement. 
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There is yet a third malevolence to point out. She is aJDOut forT> , but the social 
worker admits, "The lady looks 60." She first presented hersell with an acute problem: 
her filteen-year-old daughter was dying; she needed a heart transplant. With nine children 
and an aJcoholic husband, her story became our clinic staffs concern. She and her 
husband came to the United Sutes seeking a better llle lor their family. Three years 
later her husband has lost his job as a gardener at the country club and her daughter has 
died. While her daughter lay dyli^ In intensive care, her ten-year-old son lay in a hospital 
bed 4S0 miles away wiih a rare disease, chronic neutropenia. The family is living off of 
the chilrf s Social Security. The boy has gone back to surgery again and has not been 
hospitalized for two months. As if that were not enough, the mother has now had to press 
charges against her husband for molesting some children and beating her 

-She doesn't talk much," her social worker says. "She is your typical immigrant." The 
worker describes the typical Immigrant as "passive, hair puUed back, simple, humble, very 
grateful even If there is nothing we can da" They stand apart by their dress and a 
different sadness in their eyes. Their role in society Is to take care of their childrca 
Their lack of education is evident not easily addressed. By the time their children are 
taken care of, the ladies are worn and not receptive to learning a new language and 
getting a formal education. To have them learn marketable skills would require 
transportation, access to day care, and an income. These are insurmountable by 
themselves. In the Lower Rio Grande VaUey, the problem is aggravated by the country s 
highest unemployment rate (21%) with no reUef in sight over the next few years. That 
leaves a dosed door for unskilled labor, particularly fern - lc. 

The stories do not end here. There is also the young pregnant woman. While this is 
not her first child, the fetus is not developing the way a normal fetus should develop. She 
qualifies for ho pubUc assistance, and yet she required a B-Scan, a special diagnostic 
procedure, and now it has been determined she is going to be a high risk delivery, if her 
chUd is a viable infant, if this child lives, chances are he/she will be deformed and will 
become a ward of the state. For a thirty-year-old woman witn a language and cultural 
barrier to be faced with this dilemma adds only one more seemingly insurmountable hurdle. 

In Willacy County, a young nineteen-year-old female (she looks fourteen) sits 
patiently waiting with her two year old. She's pregnant again-she does not know how this 
happened. Alma and her husband (he looks sixteen) live in a garage. He cuts yards and is 
earning about $ 10 a day. The social worker claims, "Es muv trabaiador(he's a real hard 
worker you know)." The two year old is covered with mosquito bites. They have no 
ainning water, no indoor plumbing, no electricity. The local church has supplied them 
with oatmeal and milk for the child. This young couple wants work. They have no formal 
education, and yet they are wiUing to suffer and are grateful for the migaias, bread 
crumbs, we offer. Thus, two teenagers working for slave wages, attempting to make ends 
meet, surviving without electric can openers, without soap operas, without ice trays.. . 
There is no room in this young woman's life to think of an education for her child, let 
alone for herself. Her chances of becoming even a viable candidate for training in a 
clerical position through Ult< are as viable as achieving a grant to Texas Southmost 
College and graduating. 

Neither of these women has health insurance or the money to purchase it, nor is it a 
priority at this time. Survival is the priority. These women have greater things to deal 
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with than American elevators, escalators, jets, nightlife, stereos, tweed clothes* the 
latest coif f s, cuisines or gossip. They are about the basics: «f ^^S'^l''**^^"*; 
and loving mankind. The? are about thanking God for being alive and seeing their children 
smile today. They are about Uughing alone, about keeping "the secret of a poignant 
scorn." They are one more side of American democracy, a subgroup, a separate 
socio-economic/demographic part of our labor force unable to get through the maze of 
our perfect society with ease— two of the many who fall through the cracks. 

We are children of God, like everyone else, according to Mohandas K. Gandhi. After 
all . . the basic question of liberty itself was posed, and we were brought to the verge of 
the deepest knowledge that man can have of himself ... the secret of a man is not his 
OedipiS^complex or his inferiority complex: it U the limit of his own liberty, his capaaty 
fcr resisting torture and death." 

We are, all of us, in constant turmoil, some of us deceiving ourselves and our fellow 
citizens better than others. We are attempting consciously or unconsciously to deal with 
the "problem" of the immigrant woman. After all, they are the ones who have the 
children they cannot Uke care of. They are the ones multiplying the problems of the 
local economy. They are the ones responsible for generations past, present and future, 
solely responsible for the dilemma we all find ourselves in. And we, absolved of all 
responsibiUty find ourselves arguing within ourselves, feeliiig a constant discomfort deep 
inside our gut. 

Our sacred bibles tell us "Love thy neighbor as thyself." 

... Does this mean long distance? Does this mean give to your favorite charity when 
you have time? Does this mean open your eyes and extend a hand to your fellow man: 

We're constantly plagued wit^ "They're human beings, but I don't want to have lunch 
with them. They are in oain. but what if they have a disease that I might catch? can t 
help them this time because you remember the old saying, 'give them an inch and they 11 
take a mile."' 

Poverty my dear friends, has been called the worst kind of violence, and for our 
immigrant women, "politics is bread." We in South Texas are no different than our friends 
in India or South Africa or Central and South America. Our problems, though basic, are 
massive. 

Our ashram, our community, needs to break down the barriers. We need to cease the 
blaming. We need to work positively toward success, a unified success. We require 
actionl Not simply research and reaction. 

Allow me to share a story with you. 

Rabbi Tarfon sat conversing on serious matters with other learned men in a house in 
Ludd. The question was raised: "Which is more important-learning or action?" Rabbi 
Tarfon replied, "Action is more important. Of what earthly use are fine words and 
preachments unless they are put into practice?" Rabbi Akiba upheld the contrary 
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viewpoint: "Uamlng is more important," he said. The sages finally concluded that both 
were right: "Learning is more important when it leads to action. 

Friends, we have learned that our average person in J^^^^^^ 
childbearing age. We have learned that the average formal education ^" ^outh Texw 
2mewher?be?ween fourth- and elghth^rade level. We know that o^J^^H^^y^j; 
number one priority and that our faith is the one motivating factor aside from our 
famUles that keeps us alive and working toward a better tomorrow. 

Our statistics show that hunger, disease, and education are still »f^«^« 
blocks in our Valley. We know that the programs we have in f 

addreu the needs, or. in more apropos terms, "supply does ^<'\^^^^J^JV^^^ " "'.^ 
continue to wait for the federal and state governments to give us our ta^^-J^^*" "^^^^^ 
order to take care of our needs, we wlU never close the gap. In essence, the federal and 
mte wvemm^^ oiS- 1^ are to each of us what we are to our ^migrants who 

54wX^^ owTmess. The only difference is that we have an education we can 
share, we have an extra language we can express ourselves in. and we are obviously not 
hurtSg enoJgS. W^haveTn? allowed our Americanism to blind us. console us, 

and deafen us to the misery around us. 

Do not misunderstand me. Our actions must take us further than simply to extend a 
hand- We must n all sincerity instiU that pKde and determinaUon in all of o^^^f^^ 
Americans. We most teach our "poUticos" the art of political discourse, froni our city 
officials to our state and federal officials. While our immigrant woman ts a local 
problem, it has been maniiested by state and national attitudes and poUtics. 

So rich in laws, virtue, and science, vet we are poor in accepting responsibility for 
action. Our priorities must change. We cannot advocate for a restoration of a statue 
svmboli2in« our philosophy and our mission statement ana in the same breath turn our 
&^^e^ch Sur cSldL that hunger, lack of an education, and disease -re things only 
0 be aware of. There is something wrong with our Americanism 11 we cannot teach our 
Chi Wren now about the facts of lile and how to deal wii^them by helping those less 
fortiinate than ourselves rather than to stare and say, Poor people. 

In conclusion, I would realfirm the plight of those I serve and <=f"<;f, J^l^^^^^^ 
you to begin an action^riented plan to set up volunteer tutoring and volunteer chiW care, 
work though your churches, schools, sororities, fraternities. I^t us not 
generation and one more research study before we implement this f^^'lJJl^lfJZr .a 
lountry. We once came to this country With dignity and pride. Let us work together to 



preserve it. 
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HIapanle Immlgrmnt Women and S ervices In the 
LowerTfi-gwde Vmllev ol Tex «« An Rxnloratorv Survey 



Dr. Jose R. Hinojosa 



This paper Is based on an exploratory survey conducted In the ^^^^^^^^^P^^f^^t^ 
VaUev of Texas. The purpose of the study was to determine if programs authorUed by 
f^eril ieguSt^on^ S^^^ In the ciinties o^Cameron «jd Hidj^o an^^^ 
mfict t2y have on the targeted constituency. The laws Pf«e<» by f^e United States 
Sv«re«that we are interiited In are the Women's Educational Equity Act, the Adult 
EducaSon Act, the Vocational Education Act. the 3ob Training Partnership Act. and the 
Refugee Act of 19S0. 

Before di«ussing the Impact of these laws on the 
two counties' econorSes so that the need for programs authorixed by the laws is clear. 

In the Lower Rio Grande VaUey of Texas are found two of the P^-j^^/^^*"* 
metroDoUtan statistical areas (SMSA) in the United States, recently described as 
JmS^rd Wor^" The SMSA in Hidalgo O^unty Jms the ^^-^^P^^^^^^ 
in the country ($4,0*0). The BrownsviUe-San Benlto-Harlingen SMSA In Came^" 
S l^^e «c^nd with a per capital income of $4,336. According to the 19S0 census. 
lidauTc^??had a p^ of 283,323, of which 147,312 were females. Of the 
6V 3I fa^S^Ue]; ri2de in Hidalgo County. 1S,920 f*'"^"eSjOr 29 
thi poverty level. This means 99,0Sl individuals live in poverty, or 33.2 percent. 

The Cameron County, BrownsviUe^an Benito-Harlingen SMSA had a 1980 p^^^ 
of 209.727. Two major economic blows have recently hit this aJ-eady impoverished area. 
?he Viexion pe^ devaluation crisis and the severely damaging winter freeze of last 
oiemSeT^th Hlidalgo and Cameron Counties depend heavily on trade with Mex^o and 
agriculture for their economic existence. This year the economic situation in the Lower 
So G«^e V^Uey has been far worse than usuaL To all this is added a continuous n^^^^ 
of Immigrants, both legal and iUegal. and an ever f^^'" ^^/i^i^^^ 

from Central America, particularly from El Salvador. Honduras, and Guatemala. 

Economic conditions are not usually good in this sector of Texas, so a large number of 
public 4nd private organizations try desperately to provide social »«r^«»i" 
environment. They are barely funded considering the ^/^^^^^^''^^'^fj^^^^^^ 
work load, and consUntly under fire from clients who feel they do not get enough 
Tssistl^c; or pr^^^^^ others for doing "too much" and for 5poiUng the recipients 

from working. 



Dr. Hinojosa is an associate professor in the Department of Political Science at Pan 
American University. 
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We surveyed lllteen of the major public and private social service agencies and asked 
them ii the tive federal laws mentioned above were being implemented by them or by 
some other local organizations. We specifically focused on Hispanic immigrant women as 
potential clients and receivers of services. The responses were ail basically the same. 
Whatever programs and activities they sponsored are for everybody that meets the 
qualification guidelinest but there is no specific focus on a particular group, much less on 
immigrants or women. The Hispanic category was taken for granted since the population 
Is nearly 80 percent of Spanish origin md most of those served by the agencies are 
Mexican-^mericans. We did not find one agency that specifically concentrated on 
assisting Hispanic immigrant women. We did find that moat do serve Hispanic women, but 
to what extent depends on the program and the agency. And we did find some assistance 
to legal resident immigrants. None would admit serving illegal or undocumented 
immigrants, for It Is understood by most service providers that the undocumented are 
ineligible for assistance. 

The two policies that unquestionably have no effect in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas are the Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) and the Refugee Act of 1980. 
Here all the agencies surveyed reported that funds from these measures were simply not 
aUocated to the area or the programs did not meet their constituency's needs. There was 
one agency that we surveyed that was definitely interested in the WEEA and mentioned 
having submitted proposals to the Departments of Education and Labor for consideration, 
but unsuccessfully thus far. The Women's Employment and Education Service, situated at 
«*20 North 21st Street in McAUen, mentioned that approximately 10 percent of the clients 
were permanent resident aUens and that they have established English language classes 
for Hispanic immigrant women. However, they, like other agencies, depend on local 
support and not on state or federal grants. Given the fact that they deal almost 
exclusively with the hard-<ore unemployed women and dislocated female workers, they do 
a commendable job, by providing counseling, mutual psychological reinforcement and 
referrals to other agencies. Another organization *hat Is closely alUed with WEEA is 
Mujers Unidas-Women Together, which tries to help ail women with family violence and 
sexual assault problems. Mujers Unidas tries to serve all worn em who have domestic 
violence problems, but unfortunately they do not have the ability to serve in other areas 
such as employment, except by referring the women to agencies. Given the seriousness of 
and crisis climate that predominates in their line of work, it Is, however, understandable 
why they have to concentrate their efforts on the immediate problems that face their 
constituency. They, perhaps better than many other organizations, are fully aware of the 
tremendous problems and multitude of unmet needs that women in general face and what 
Hispanic females in particular, whether immigrants or citizens, have to deal with. 

The three policies that have the most impact in the Lower Rio Grande Valley are the 
Adult Education Act, the Vocational Education Act, and the 3ob Training Partnership 
Act. All of these policies are implemented in one fashion or another; however, the 
concentration on women immigrants is very limited. The Texas Employment Commission, 
the Cameron County Private Industry Council, and the WUlacy-Hldalgo Counties Private 
Industry Council all provide employment and training programs and activities, but these 
services are provided for everybody who qualifies for these activites, and no special effort 
to serve Hispanic immigrant women is undertaken. But all of these organizations serve 
women. From July I to September! I, the Willacy-Hidalgo County Private Industry 
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Council served 1 IS !em«le enroUees. However, this organization keeps no data about 
what number of those served were citizens or resident aUens. 

Adult education Hidalgo County, for Instance, provides free inf actional pros^"^' 
for ail adults. In 19S2. over *.«00 persons were served, "^^"f J'*^,^"^^^^^^^ .ho,e 
n«r«ans were enrolled in these programs. Females accounted for $5 to 75 percent « tnose 

oenons serwd are migcMt workers. The progmnt ere 30 percent ESL. However, wraie 
Kl^TuiStS" other reltoble document^ u determined by the '"""f™?"" "^..^ 
"i^Stot. Service (INS), .re uked to be produced to determine e»gl>«Wy. no d.ta 
•re kept on how m«iy clttMM or resident tUens are served or how """y 'U^*' . 
immigrants request assistance but are turned down because they til to qualify for the 
services. 

To ronr-lude this brief survey, we can argue that there are several viable programs 
.v«lISle^«"t?.*^.^l.Stt^;r.^;iy to cope^with the ''''^"^'^"^fj^T^ 
they barely reach the tip ol the Iceberg. Most services are geared to all people thus, 
tKs ~ f<^s on or concentrated ef fort to re«:h Hispanic imm.gnnt women. *h.te 
inS^Medly^Sme Hlipanic immigrant women do receWe some educational and 
employment assistance, it may be more by accident than by design. 

There are some serious faults with the service system in the ^'jl^' " 8«ne"J- ^"^ 
instance, there is no womerfs network, no coordinauon of services, and » r.«^ 
nlraaructure.* In oarticuUr, for example, there is a tremendous need for child daycare 
^r"cewS Theri^STnSny ^biic ««1 private organizations 

assistance, but there is no county- or vaUey-wide cooperative effort to organize these 
manv^?r«e at^r^.s ixito one coordinated service. Another tremendous need is a mass 
mS^mJtto^ While the city of BrownsviUe has such a V«em, the re« of the 

V^^^ iVla^ki.^ a coordinated, well planned and efficient mass <™"»P«"*"°" fl"'";- '* 
is MUmated that from 30 to »0 percent of lower income women do not have access to 
tran^^AatioIftnd tt^Is are unable to reach education and employment opportunities. 

Manv local organizations spend most of their limited time and resources on 
shor -^rtan^Sd^Slp in crises or emergencies. There appears to be a need for a 

:^unty"^de « .ten valley-wide age«ies- councU so ^^^^''^'^ZMttZT^T.Z^y 
carried out in a more deliberate and efficient manner. There should at least be a vaiiey 
c^erau" e ?l^t deSs only with womerfs issues. That the women are Hispanic or 
l,^rg«nrsli?ld Sonant in the sense that those factor, could be crucial elements in 
a^Mi™ their problem? and meeting their needs. Also, while education and employment 
aJfcIS important, the necesswy support services and incentives should not be 
forgotten* 

The problems that all women face, and that Hispanic immigrant women in particular 
f,.^ rr/too i^ortant to the overall development and improvement of this region to be 
l^"or.T Nonro'f us s"r;!,u?d^^^^^ accept^he present conditions of women m this area. 

*Note: An organization of social service providers does ^''jjj^anf J)*? ^f* ^^^^^ 
meetings for the purpose of exchanging information about their services. 
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We should Insiit that decision makers and service providers fully comprehend the impact 
that neglect of women's needs has on all of the society. A society that neglects Its 
women, neglects Its children, and is thus neglecting itt future. 

List of Agencies Surveyed 

Cameron County Adult Basic Education 

Cameron County Community Development Corporation 

Cameron- Willacy Counties Community Projects, Inc. 

Catholic ReUef Services 

Catholic Social Services 

Good Neighbor Settlement House 

Hidalgo County Adult Basic Education 

Hidaigo-WiUacy Counties Private Industry Council 

Mujers Unidas-Women Together 

National Farm Workers Service Center 

Planned Parenthood Association 

Region One Education Service Center 

Texas Employment Commission 

Tropical Texas Center for Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
Women's Employment and Education Service 
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The Hispanic immigrant woman's story is to a great extent one of a struggle to 
survive. Before she can think about Improving her English, attending school, or maWng 
career choices, she mu«t concern henell with meeting her famliy»s basic needs. Where 
wiil they sleep that night? Can they And a decent place to wash themselves? And tt their 
most basic needs are met, will she have the resources needed for seeking a job? As one 
dialogue participant explained, the Hispanic Immigrant woman may not have enough 
money to ride the bus or buy gas to go to the doctor, let alone the money required to look 
all over town for a job." 

The Cycle 

This is not to Sliest that the woman does not want to work. Indeed, the contrary is 
true. She does want to make a better life for her family and herself, but she is caught in 
the provertial vicious cycle. Participants In the dialogue seemed to speak with one voice 
as they described this cyde. First, the woman needs to know English. In order to attend 
EngUsh classes, she needs access to child care. To get to the child care faciUties,^ 
needs transportation. Having trmnsporUtlon requires money for bus fare or g»»- To 
money she needs a job. To get a job, she needs to know English, To learn English.,.. And 
even if the woman has suf Sclent language and job sklUs, she gets caught In the cycle as 
soon as she needs child care, transportation, and money to look for a job. 

Let us consider each of these obstacles, and others, In turn. Ol paramount 
importance is the immigrant woman's need to know EngUsh. One woman at the 
conference told of her recent job search! after six months and 100 appUcations, she is 
still unemployed. Why? All of the positions, even ones In menial labor, required her to be 
able to speak English. Moreover, the dimensions of this obstacle have increased since the 
peso devaluation. Dialogue participants speculated that the peso devaluation resulted in 
fewer Mexicans' having the money to spend on trips to Brownsville and, as a consequence, 
employers began to hire more English-speaking workers to serve their English-speaking 
clientele. 

Whatever the cause may be, it is less important than Its consequence: these women 
need to learn EngUsh. Participants explained that two language programs are available, 
but one is operated at night, when the women cannot leave their children, and the other 
charges $2.00 a day, a prohibitive fee for most of these women. 

A second concern Is the lack of sufficient child care services. Granted, a couple of 
faculties do exist, but their hours do not extend to include all of the times needed by the 
woman if she is to attend language classes, participate in vocational training, look for a 
job, or go to work each day. Even these limited services are not viabie options for the 
many mothers on the waiting Usts or for mothers of young Infants, who are not typically 
accepted at child care centers. Finally, many women cannot take advantage of the 
existing services because they do not have the resources for transportation to the daycare 
center. 
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A third obsucle confronting the Hiiptnic Immigrant woman is her limited access to 

vocationlrtrainlng program., local Job Training P»«"y»»V/nilv« Tuch « 
many aopUcants that program operators do not need to provide incentives, such as 
Tt^erZ to at«« partlli^^ even the Wghly motWated i";migranj 

u.«mrn a«n«rallv cannot participate unless she has the support of a stipend. In addition, II 
ThJ^m^S c^t^ordTSS^^ of training that Is free, then of what value to 

her r« stS^SSy mlnlmal^ost training programs? A six-week 

for ^iamXcosw $500- Furthermore, It is interesting to note, as one job counselor did, 
that the nurse's aide wiU earn only $3.35 an hour anyway. 

Prerequisites for enrolling in the nurse's aide program raise »^^^^/»f"*'J^* ^ 
education barrier. This program requires a student to have a high schoo diplomi or its 
tXl^t. Howe^^^^ as'a job counselor explained, the aide's actual f uties Jiave been 

Seised as requiring an eighth-grade reading level. ThU P*^nS'"^'^""^*^",l^5m*„v 
"S^i?ard?for enrollmlnt-iso occurs In the workplace. Participants said tfiat oumy 
employment opportunities are unnecessarily dosed to Immigrant women because of the 
high educational level sought by employers. 

Thus far, the focus has been on the minimally trained, minimally i<'b-rea^yjo^ 
However, there is another segment of the immigrant women 

special blrrlers to employment. They are the professionals, the teachers and nurses 
wl^e credentials wei^ earned in their countries of origin. Consider ^^^^^^^^l^^."^^^ 
trained and experienced teacher who arrives In America to find "^^^^f.^^^f'^^.J^"!, ^ 
nor her experleie is accepted toward her recertillcation; not even her college credits are 
accepted. So she must begin again. 

Breaking the Cycle 

The barriers to the Hispanic immigrant woman's entrance Into the labor ^orce are 
interwoven so that they form a cycle. Can this cycle, which ^^f^^^^P^^ 
struggling, be broken? Yes. said participants. The way to break the cycle is to offer child 
care^fer^ces at the sites where the woman will learn English and f -^^^^^^^^ 

participate in training. Also recommended were EngUsh classes and child care services 
offered at the job site. 

A third recommendation concerned training opportunities. More draining programs 
are needed, but they must be designed with the immigrant woman in m nd. Not only does 
t^is mean taking child care available, but it also suggests that ^tj^^Xr^noTriaiSre 
and. if possible, stipends should be offered. Also, training programs should not require 
eSu^ti^^l attainment leveU higher than are actually needed. Finally, such a program 
needs to include some vehicle for helping the woman develop her ^^^^^"l^^^;^^ 
knowledge of the world of work. Some participants claimed that the immigrant » 
Sstade is her fear. Specifically, she fears someone wUl laugh at her when tr « to 
speak English. Therefore, she needs encouragement from a support 8f^«"P; Pff^^J * 
dass in ^If-awareness. Another avenue for helping her develop confidence is to build 
into the training program some achievable tasks so that she can experience the successes 
mat contribute to positive feelings about one's abilities. 
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A class th»t •ddresses the woman's lell-esteem and confidence niight be the natural 
context in wWch to Introduce her to the American world <»?/f;»<*^*SnJ^wT^^^ 
problems she could have In approaching a prospective ^'^^^'^y'Zn^^*^^^'^^^^^^ 
the job stem from her own culture and socialization. For example, partkripants described 
the process of applying at a factory as too impersonal and too discouraging for some 
ImmiS^ntL a^^7^ Immigrant who needs to work needs to be prepared to handle the 
American job search. 

On the job there are other problems. Some participants reported th*t wheji the 
Immigrant woman is the victim of sexual harassment, she quits rather than talk to 
sT-SelSTaboCt the situation. Sometimes her silence Is due to her cu IturaUy «nciaoned 
r^ScenceT^Tt In other cases, It is a maner of her feeling so grateful to have a job that 

ac?4 ts bli^wS Or. if she faces discrimination b«ed on her j^e, sex, 

or race,lhe may quit teause the injustice has hurt her pride. Thus, she "«^t*> 
thaTt^Lrrare ikwTthat protect her from discrimination at the «me t^ ^J,.'^the 
rr ide aware of the role her own culture plays In the way she reacts to and handles the 
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As for the professional whose education and experience are not counted ^ow^^her 
recert!fl«tion. it seems obvious that what is needed is better articulation between the 
schools and professional organizations that are Involved in ce'^i^^^^*^^^^ 
accnr Itatlon. America nwds nurses and teachers, not newcomers dependent upon 
weUa; ^ assistance. 

How Business, the Community, and Service Providers Can Help 

Let us now imagine that the the cycle has been broken, that P*"*^^ 
find and krep a joiTNow the only problem U that, except for f^^.^f^'Si^J'^J^^^ 
are very i w jobs available. BrownsvlUe's unemployment rate Is high, some say as Wgn as 
? perc^ent. Canted, this percentage Is greater than the^^^^^P^l^^^^^^ 
Places where other Hispanic immigrants have resettled, but that does not mean that the 
problem Is particular tiBrownsvllle. On the contrary, all communities which are home to 
waves of Ir^g^nu potentially face confUct and tension when newcomers compete with 
«mmurSty me'^bers f^r jobs, id the situation Is only aggrayat*^ when o^s *re 
One solution mignt be for communities to encourage companies to build ^'cto^" ^'J*^^; 
^ea^however, this wIU not create more jobs If the companies simply cross the border to 
find cheaper labor and materials. 

Perhaps a better solution Is the one recommended. In general contexts and lor several 
reasons, by participants: develop a networi< of businessmen, community members, and 
e?J?ce providers for the purpose of educating them about the ^^"^^^'Jl^.l^^J'^^^ 
commurSty. Perhaps If the business community were made more *enf tlve to the needs of 
immigrant womerTit would recognize the Importance of providing <=hlld care at the 
workplace. Also. :he business owner who Is «<ivi<:ated about the «r^^^^^^ 
is more likely than the Ignorant owner to reevaluate ••^P^f V"!*"^, Pp^fj*!' »"f 
reouiring the equivalent of a high school diploma for jobs that actual demand less 
Xatl?n Th^, the informed business owner may be more likely not to cross the border 
in search of inexpensive labor and materials. 
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Educating community members could help relieve tny tensions that arise from 
resentment toward new arrivals. Some people beUeve that immigrants do not want to 
work but would rather live comlortably oft o< their welfare checks; these people need to 
be educated about the facts. AIso» the educated community member who is receptive to 
new arrivals would be more wilUr^ to contribute to efforts to create more jobs locally so 
that they do not perceive themselves as being In competition with new arrivals for jobs. 

Furthermore, education and sensltivlr; could help tear down some of the barriers 
between the Immigrant woman and social services agencies so that services are provided 
In a more efficient and effective manner. For example, the service provider who 
understands that his dlenf s culture encourages her not to "make waves" and not to be 
forthcoming with information wiU know that assessing that cUent^ eliglbiUty for services 
requires him to ask the questions. There have been cases In which immigrant women have 
been wrongly disqualified for services simply because they did not offer Information and 
the provider did not reaUxe he had to ask questions. In other cases, the Immigrant women 
have not been denied ellglbiUty, but they have had to spend a lot of time running back and 
forth, trying to give the provider all the Information he needs. In one Instance, a woman 
was sent away four times from the state Department of Human Resources to get further 
Information. Had the service provider known more about the cUenfs culture, he would 
have been prepared, say, to ask about all the documents she needed at one time. 

Other aspects of service delivery could be Improved through greater sensitivity to the 
client's culture. For example, the cUent needs to undersUnd how to dress to apply for 
jobs, and service providers typically do offer this Information, but their method may not 
be appropriate. As one person explained, an Immigrant who comes from a people-oriented 
culture, as opposed to a production- or group-oriented society. Is unprepared to handle 
fllUng out Impersonal forms and discussing »eiigibiUty." Providers need to take a 
"personal" approach and need to give information In a culturally sppropriate manner. 

A related example concerns the delivery of health care and counseling in family 
planning. There are many contributing factors that result in a high number of pregnancies 
among some Hispanic groups. Including the fact that women from rural, farming 
backgrounds come from societies In which having many children is an advantage. 
Whatever the reasons may be, for the purposes of this discussion, they are less Important 
than the resulting Inference that the girls and women need an orientation to family 
planning. A woman who does not know how she got pregnant may get pregnant again. 
And although no one would deny her this meaningful experience, if she Is living In poverty, 
is unemployed, and has few chances for improving her life, this experience may need to be 
postponed. But how? U she was raised In a typical Hispanic home, she did not talk about 
nor has she learned much about sex. Service providers need to understand "this and more 
about the women they help. 

While some service providers need to develop greater understanding of rheir clients' 
culture, others may need simply to remember to remain sensitive to their clients. One 
woman described her experience with a caseworker when she needed to submit her 
monthly status reoort (which incidentally, she had to have read to her at another agency J. 
The caseworker excused himself, saying he would be back soon. Submissive and patient, 
the immigrant sat in the office from WO to 5:00, until the agency was closing for the 
day. When she left the office to Inquire about the caseworker, she was told, "He left a 
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help becmuse of their pride; they fUy away from agencies, she argued, because they tear 
being treated poorly. 

How has this situation evolved? Participants explained that service PW^^^ert have 
too mS:h werwork to do and too many dllllcult terms to <^'^^^^^''^'^^^'^IL^^' 
w?man haH^need." Federal regulation, were i^J^'^'l " * T*^*''^^^ too 
paperwork problem. The seemingly uncaring service provider In fact pnbably cares too 
SuSTand feels frustrated that he cannot give the assistance he would like. 

Judging from the commentt made during the New 
«^ thuTX^u In the various aiencles are highly motivated to help, but they must do It 
Z^^uTim^rS^TnZ^^ worid. For Instance, the director of a 

S?s sheltW reported having served 9S women slr»f * ^ ^r^T^. 
«pW^ represents only I p«?ent of the women who need ^fV^f^Si Jj! .ye ^ 
Sere are appro^ately another 9,S00 women who go ui served. A ^^^^^^.'^J^^ 
S»w D«af tmi^of Himan Resources estimates that between twenty and forty women 
iTml In^^rJ^y to ask for shelter. Sadly, the available units are relatively few, 
especially In comparison to the need. 

While developing housing Is costly and time-consuming, other problems seem to be 
easier to solve CoS^ thJcase of a woman who wants to sign up to receive Aid to 
^miUes with Dependent Children (AFDC). She wlU be shuffled between agencies on 
o^pos^te ends of the town several times. Where '^<>« 8«*:.^,"1^2^i^^^^^^ 
What does she do with her children? And how long will it be 8««J^. . 

apf^mtment with one of the three social workers that are '^^^ ^'0^^^^^^ 
souTtion which appears not to be too costly Is to house the agencies together. Also, more 
social workers are needed. 

wf-f nMi« and movlntt a£encles are not no-cost solutions, but at least they are 
»lut™«%t1?r co^e™^We^ich Complex luue. that "easy" recommendation do 
^t^^^°ti!^aZ^Tctd,t amo,, th... 1. what to do about the m«,y undocumented, 
or illegal, imnnlgrant women. 

If the undocumented woman has a child bom In America, the mother c ^ stay here 
and She '^"Se AFDC and food stamps for the child. 
not eUglblc to receive health care, job services, or any of the *f»i«*5f« 

L sliL toTiS " l^rJice prouder, expre«ed great Im.tratlon at not being able to help 



this woman in need* 



Thev also discussed the situation of the worker whose welfare benefits stop after she 
nas b^nVn her nlw ^ for sevlTral months. In some cases, they see the person UUd o f; so 
S^w t^ere are no!ncime and no benefits, and ^f^^'^^'^SJ^f-;^^^^^ 
other instances, workers have been known to panic and quit their jobs when faced witn tne 
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prospect of lo«lng ben^llu. Another problem that surfaced during the 4i«logue Is that a 
person can-not receive food stamps il she U Uvtng with a reUtlve who receives food 
sumps. For Insunce, if a woman lives with her daughter and granddaughter and Is 
receiving food stamps, then her daugnter cannot. The problem, as one participant 
expressed it, is that "fammes are living with famiUes predictable situation, given the 
low irccme ieveU and Uck of housir«-so people who would otherwUc qualify o receive 
food stamps, do not. 

Before dosing this discussion, a few final remarks are in order. First, s- »me of the 
obstacles to the Hispanic immigrant woman's entrance into the labor market such as nigh 
unemployment rates, are not easily overcome. However, throughout the dialogue many of 
the barriers that can be removed were Identified and appropriate recommendations were 
made. Second, while many of the recommendations were directed toward Improving the 
situation In BrownsvlUe, they are of course applicable to any community that has many 
new immlgants. And third, much cf the dialogue was concerned with issues other than 
employment and training, such as housing. This is because a woman will not think about 
entering a training program or finding a job 12 she has no money, no place to live, and 
children dependent on |>er for their survival. 

Perhaps the best way Jo summarlie the plight of the Hispanic Immigrant woman is to 
let her speak for herself. When the women were asked at the end of the day L£ there was 
anything they wanted to say, two women spoke up: "I just want to work. A job, that's 
what I need." "I do, too. I also need housing— I have no place to live." 
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Chapter <f 



HELPING THE NEW WAVE WOMEN ENTER THE LABOR FORCE: 

PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 



DesDite the lack of an adequate daUbase on female Southeast Asian refugees, Cuban 
and Haitian entrants, and Hispanic immigrants, and despite the differences ^'^ong^*)!!!, 
g^.^r J^^tSe^^ ^^roups. c^n generalizations can be made: ^^'^^'^.l^''^'' 
Uttlc or no fcrmai education in their countries of origin, they have limited English 
UniSie^rofSency. and they often lack job skills transferable to the American labor 
miS^ Mo«of tSm are faced with making severe cultural adjustments, »«^vlng moved 
TrTm ral and agricultural societies to urban and industrialized *«vlronments, wWle also 
c^Tng with the problems and traumas attendant "Pfn the f ixnimstai^es of^^^^^^ 
tothe United States. As they attempt to meet their familial responsiWUties. they must 
sfmurtaneolly struggle to redefine their roles as wife, mother, daughter, community 
member, and worker. 

Another, more graphic view of these women's situations Is offered by Ellen Bruno, 
Coor^lnatJ; of the S?^^^ Women's Project In New Ycrk Qty, In her narration of one 
female refugee's transition from Khao-I-Da;ig to the Bronx: 

Seng Chantha stepped off Flying Tigers flight 662 In January and 
learned about the cold. A son oi 1 1 and three younger children 
trailed behind balancing soiled bundles of clothing and yellowed 
photographs on their heads. Together they entered America through 
electronically operated doors at aPK.-. 

Now I visit Chantha at 183rd Street In the Bronx, a tough 
neighborhood by any standards and certainly different than anything 
she has ever known. At times we laugh about times in Khao-I-Dang 
as though they were the good old days.— 

Life Is difficult here without her people around to offer her 
the aiuslon of $afet>-. Chantha's last home before Khao-I-Dang was 
a raised bamboo hut above the rice paddies of Slem Riep Provence 
in Cambodia. She worked those fields with her husband until the 
Khmer Rouge unsettled her country with forced relocation and hard 
labor that kUled. Her husband was killed with the blow of an ax for 
falling to work when near-dead with malaria. Her youngest two 
children died a slow death before the rest managed to escape to 
Thailand in 1 979. There was no food. Chantha considers herself 
lucky In the face of what others have suffered. 

In the Bronx, everything is strange...the toilet, refrigerator, 
the gas stove. Chantha tried to catch the pigeons on the windowsill 
at first, a delicacy in Cambodia. What little EngUsh she speaks, the 
neighbors don't understand. They have a language of their own. She 
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walks barefoot to the stare wrapped in her native sarong, not 
knowing yet how to keep out the cold. The two older children go off 
to jchool and soon they speak strange words and learn strange ways. 
Chantha knowa nothing of this new world where everything is a 
struggle for her. ^ 

It is against this backdrop ;hat we assess the efforts of service providers and federal 
agencies to help female newcomers enter the labor force and achieve economic 
sell -sufficiency u quickly as possible— the expressed goal of the Refugee Act of I9g0 ana 
the underpinning of other federal legislation and activity. To present a balanced portrait 
of what is being done, we wiU review projects and policies from two perspectives. First, 
we will present the "near" view by describing specific, exemplary projects which serve 
newcomers; such a view Is useful not only for service providers but also for poUcy makers 
who may be so far removed from the "field" that they do not have access to this necessary 
information. Second, we wiU paint the picture large by discussing the key pieces of 
legislation which authorize the services designed to faciUtate these women's entrance into 
the labor market. 

Model Projects 

Homebound Women's Projects: Overcoming the Child Care Barrier 

A discussion of projecu serving female newcomers logically begins here because 
"homebound projects" were among the first programs to be designed as vehicles for 
helping newcomers adjust to their new society and enter the labor force. Furthermore, 
unlike most of the programs presented below, these typically serve women only, rather 
than men and women. 

Homebound projects are usually conducted in facilities near the women's homes and 
generally provide child care. The rationale behind these programs is that many women 
have not been able to participate in other programs because they have had to remain at 
home to take care of their children. Indeed, students in the now^efunct Homebound 
Women's Project sponsored by the Indochlnese Community Center in Washington, D.C-, 
said that they wouid not or could not attend classes without the child care arrangements 
provided. 2 

An excellent example of these projects is the Cambodian Women's Project (CWP), 
which is both typical and atypical of programs described later in this chapter. First, 
unlike most programs, CWP, conducted by the American Friends Service Committee, :s 
funded by private concerns rather than the federal government. Also, whereas many 
programs are concerned with initial resettlement. CWP aims to aid in the acculturation 
process during the difficult post-survival period, when depression and mourning are great. 



l£ilen Bruno, "The Seng Family and Others," Quaker Service Bulletin 6^, No. U6, Fall 
i9S3, n. pag. 

2eSL/ Homebound Women's Project, Project Description (Washington: Indochinese 
Community Center, August 22, 1983), p. I, photocopy. 
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and It serves many women previously unable to uke advantage of any program because of 
their child care r«sponsiblUtIes. However, with respect to the c^i^"", s^*"^*^' JJ' 
representative of many projects. Most of the women come from nirjl. poor backgrounds, 
they do not know English, and they do not possess marketable skills,^ Also, many are 
lUiterate In their native Khmer.* 

The goals of CWP are for the women to learn to cope wi* their new situation and to 
realize their potential for sell-tuff Idency and employabiUty.^ To »<=W«ve these 
objectives, CWP provides several services: English as a second Language (£SU instruction, 
survival stdUs workshops, and sidUs tralning-*nd. of course, cMld care. KLjUasses 
emphasizing survival speaking sklUs are held within walking distance from tj» 
hSSesaTcSmmunity Senters on two or three mornings a week and are taught by volunteer 
teachers and ESL stLdent interns from nearby universities. The workshops address health 
education, and cultural topics; among these are an introduction to American education (so 
that mothers can understand their children's educational P«^8'f'"»>,*^,'=',^« P^^^^^^ 
Finally, participants have the opportunity to learn knitting and sewing In their homes." 

In sum, CWP may be seen as a model program for the services it offers and, perhaps 
more importantly, for Its method of delivering these services. 

Craft Cooperatives: Building Upon Existing Skills 

Another approach to helping female newcomers become contributing °l 
American soJety is to teach th?m how to market the handicrafts they learned to produce 
in their native countries and how to operate craft cooperatives. Uke homebound projects, 
these cooperatives serve women almost exclusively, in this case because it is they, not 
their male counterparts, who possess the skills. H'mong women, for example, were not 
taught to read and write, but from age seven were instructed In the intricate and 
beautiful art of pa n'dau and other homemaklng activities. 

The operation of these cooperatives was the subject of a survey conducted by the 
Refugee Women in Development Project, a national program which addresses refugee 
women's needs and supports their self-help efforts. According to this survey of 25 craft 
cooperatives, groups may have as few as five members or as many as ^fi ^' The 




3Cambodian Women's Project, Project Description (New York: American Friends 
Service Committee, n.d.), photocopy. 

^Bruno. 

■^Cambodian Women's Project. 
^ Bruno. 

7lnformation on this survey comes from the Refugee Women in Deveiopment Project, 
"Artists, Artisans, and Entrepreneurs: Diversification in Refugee Women s Textile 
Enterprises in the U.S. Part I -Overview" (Washington: Refugee Women in Deveiopment 
Project, July i9S3). 153 
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Southeaat Asian women, and particularly the H'mong, were found to be the most organized 
and enterprising. Haitian women In Miami have also started to promote their traditional 
embroidery and crocheting, although their efforts have been somewhat impeded by the 
ambiguities associated with their entrant status- Among the marketed items are ga ndau, 
traditional hangings, placemats, and napkins, and one group has even promoted a line ot 
designer gowns in Ne* York. Gross sales figures show that the average income for one 
year was approximately 527,000, the highest being approximately $130,000. However, it 
is important to note that the majority of Individual artists' realized a return of under 
$300, with a "handful" earning between $300 and $3,000— not by any measure enough for 
self-sufficiency. Moreover, policy makers should know that, as In a few cases in 
California, cash assistance eligibility criteria are disincentives to textile artisans' efforts: 
CosM of materials, the greatest expense for these self-employed women, are not 
considered deductible work-related expenses, and thus cash assistance allowances, when 
adjusted for gross income from sales, were so reduced that the women received less total 
income than if they had not worked at all. 

StilJ, craft cooperatives do stand as a viable means for aiding these women's 
movement toward economic self-sufficiency. Also, there are benefits othc- then direct 
sales income. Most of these programs offer training in the context of textile workshops. 
Some have formal programs to teach the women to assume full responsibUity for the 
enterprise so that they can "run the shop"; others offer management and production skiUs 
training. As a result, in some cooperatives, the women have been employed as sales and 
administrative personnel or have taken control of the cooperative. Training in prod jction 
sewing techniques allowed some women to obtain positions in garment businesses, while 
others were able to find employment in enterprises unrelated to textiles because of their 
increased confidence and skiUs. Finally, craft cooperatives were found valuable not only 
for generating income and developing marketable skiUs but also for preserving the 
cultures of these displaced women. 

To iUustrate the cost -effectiveness of these programs, we need consider just one 
exemplary project. Cottage Crafts, an ESL Cottage Industry and Employment Program, 
was conducted by the Lancaster-l-ebanon Indermediate Unit 13 in Pennsylvania in 
1932-83.3 Funded as a Section 310 project authorized by the Adult Education Act, 
Cottage Crafts served mainly H'mong women and some Laotian and Cambodian women. 
Because their cultural mores dictate the women stay home during their child-bearing 
years and the elderly women be cared for at home by their younger kin, they would not 
normally have support to enter the American labor force. This program sought to provide 
them with marketable skiUs and knowledge while creating a vehicle for preserving their 
native crafts and folklife. They received their initial counseling in their own homes. ESL 
classes outside the home were recommended, but for those who were homebound, 
volunteer tutors were provided. "Life sklUs" instruction— for instance, knowledge of 
colors, measurements, taxes, telephone usage— took place during home visits. 

Before addressing the clear and measurable success of this program, we would like to 
describe Cottage Crafts' techniques for three key aspects of any effective program for 



^Information on this program comes from Cottage Crafts Final Report, Sherry 
Royce, Jean Henry, and Doris Zook, Adult Education Project No. 98-3007 (Neffsville, 
Pennsylvania: l-ancaster-Lebanon Intermediate Unit 13, n.d.). 
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female n-wcomerj. First, outreach (the Identification of eligible participants) was 
female "^^^'"rr^ J^* '^^^^ f.miu**' sjonsors. Second, the women themselves were 

situation in programs. 

achieve or move closer to economic seW-sulficiency. 

Will the oroiect be continued? Unfortunately, no. The project had to ^urn back a 

^^r^Lir commitment. Thi«, Cottage Craiti w« unable to »==«Pyh« gr.n^ It 
Should be noted, then, that the survival of any program is m part a function of the 
economy. 

Training Programs for Women: Developing New Skills 

Very few programs offer vocational skills training for women o^W- JJjf ^« 
unfo«"^t': b<£:au's?much of the training is for ^-ditional^y male cxx^^^^^^^^^ as a 

with firms sensitive to the goals of affirmative action.) 

Vocational training programs which target ^J* ^^^^^ by 

r»c'r/r!orc'.%'Sca^^^^^ 

New Yo?^ Ci^; H?°u,Sti% a Bilingual Vocational Training grant (authorized by the 

'Telephone interview with Sherry Royce, Project Director. Cottage Crafts, 
November it, 19S3. 

lOEquity Policy Center, "Indochinese Refugees: Special Needs of Women" (Washington: 
Equity Policy Center, January 19S1), p. 21. 

Career Educitional Re«,urces Inc./Hi*anic Women's Center, jd.). 
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Vocation*! Educational Act of 1963, as amended by the Education Amendments of 1976) 
and in^nd contributions and matching iunds from the private sector and foundations, 
BMT provides Hispanics, some of whom are newcomers, with entry-level skiUs and 
job-reUted English skiUs, From July 1982 to 3uly 1983, 83 of the 8^ participants were 
female. The program has four components. The ESL/business component provides 
instruction in such topics at office procedures, punctuation, and business letters. Students 
also receive an orientation to the American world of work in a survey of what is expected 
of them on the job, qualiiications they need, and images they should project. The 
microcomputer component is designed to offer students a background in typing, text 
editing systems, the microcomputer, and job- and microcomputer-related language, m the 
job development component, job skUls are introduced. Students learn about interviewing, 
appearance, cooperation, work standards, and more. Placement assistance through 
liaisons with the private sector, a job bank, workshops, career fairs and other techniques 
IS available, but students are told they are responsible for their own placement -which is 
in keeping with the project's approach to encouraging their independence and 
self-suffiaency. 

The fourth component is support and counseling. Individual consultations with staff 
members and peer group support systems developed through classroom activities 
encourage the students' persistence. Also, BMT facilitates the crucial support from 
family and friends by offering computer literacy classes on weekends to people who help 
the trainees with financial, emotional, or child care support; they in turn are better able 
to understand the trainees' situation- This aspect of the program appears to be unique, 
and It is well worth noting because service providers consistently comment upon family 
conflicts and lack of support which hinder women's participation in programs. 

Two other "women problems" (a misnomer, for it suggests the women are the cause of 
the oostades) are child care and transportation. BMT has no funds for either supportive 
service. Child care, the project director explained, is the cause of most absences, 
although m general attendance is good. The cost of transportation is a burden for some 
students. 12 

BMT is not designed nor intended to serve only women who have recently arrived in 
America; nonetheless, it should be considered as a model for future projects. Given tne 
national goal of helping newcomers achieve economic self-sufficiency and reduce their 
welfare dependency, BMPs employment outcomes cannot be ignored. Upon entering the 
program, 77 percent of the participants were unemployed and 13 percent were on public 
assistance. At the ena of their studies, 69 percent of the unemployed and i*6 percent of 
the assistance recipients found full-time, unsubsidized positions. Granted^ involvement in 
a program like BMT assumes basic Uteracy and some degree of acculturation-two 
characteristics not shared by all of this study's targeted population. However, tliey may 
well be ready for this kind of program (and certainly many of them need such marketable 
skills) m a few years. 



i^Teiepnone Interview with Norma Stanton, Project Director. Bilingual Microcomputer 
Training Project, November 1^, 1983. 
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Programs Serving Men and Women: Helping Newcomers Survive and Find 3obs 

We turn now to the vast majority of programs which serve ^^'^.ll'^^'l; ^^^^^^^^ " 
impossible to determine how many of these programs are in <»P«";^j«J^^^^"* ^^^^ 
prouder estimated their number to be-and one assumes n?ore than a touch of hyperbole 
here-thousands. A more reasonable estimate is a couple hundred, but, again, «<) one 

b^lu«s they are funded and conducted by various agencies and nonprofit 
ol^^i^ons and, unfortunately, there is no central clearinghouse for this kind of 
information. 

These programs typically provide intake assessment of language and potential for 
cmoloyment, BSL in the context of cultural orientation or specific vocations, and job 
SeveloS^ and placement services. Comments from ^-^-^^^^[l^^^^ 
that generally more men than women are served but that women, who are less ^ju^tant 
than men to take low-level jobs, are easier to place. Typical jobs obtained by women arc 
in housekeeping in hotels and kitchen work in restaurants. 

A discussion of three programs in areas of high impact follows. 

Los Angeles Unified School District's Refugee Employment Training Project I ^ 

In California, refugees are referred by voluntary agencies the County ^«ffare 
Department, State Employment Development D«P*^ment, refugee mutual a^^^^^^^ 
associations^ other agencies, and themselves to the Central Intake Unit (CIU) in their 
resStl area, wtere their eUgibiUty for services is determined and their skills are 
assessed. The CIUs then refer them to organizations providirig one or more « the 
services targeted for helping them achieve economic self-sufficiency: E5L, vocational 
t^ni4. vcSatVonal E5L (VE5U instniction in vocational-specific language), job 
pSeChealTh access^, and mental health accessing. A ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
need one or more of these services. The Refugee Employment ^rammg Project (RETP) is 
one of these providers. It offers ESL at the pre-literate and surv val levels. If the 
refugee iljob^ready after language instruction, he receives job pUcement services from 

au If norhe may be enrolled in one of over 200 vocational training classes and 
VESL prio to job pUce^^^^^^ services with RETP, which include job development (that is 
de^li^ job leiiSs. making contacts with employers, and creating new en;Pl<;y^^^^^^ 
opportunities for clients), job referral and placement, and follow-ups 30. 60, and 90 days 
after employment. 

Addressing the special needs of female refugees, Rochelle Young, RETP-s 
Employment Ojunscling Coordinator, emphasized that they usually need support services 
and counseling during training. She explained, as did other service P^*'^'*^*^"^^^;!"^ 
the country, That these women may face marital conflicts (for example, when their 
husbands 3^int them to stay home or not earn more than the husbands) and other social 

13'nformation for this section comes from a telephone interview with Rochelle Young, 
Employment Counseling Coordinator, Refugee Employment Traimng Project, 
November 1983, and letter received from Rochelle Young, June ^f, i9S^. 
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adjustment problems. Also, Uck ot child care and transportation have hurt women's 
aoillty to complete ESL classes and vocational training. 



The Refugee Education and Employment Program (REEP), selected as one of a 
handful of model projects by the Office of Refugee Resettlement's (ORR) Employment 
Services Project for its Best Practices report, is simUar to Los Angeles' RETP in several 
ways. Uke RETP, it is funded by ORR and Is part of a weU organized system. Voluntary 
agencies refer participants to the Arlington County Department of Human Resources 
Central Entry for Refugees, where clients receive a health screening and are referred to 
REEP. 

At REEP, which is the designated agency for refugee employment services, clients' 
employabiUty potential is assessed. As REEF'S goal is to enhance their employabiUty and 
place them in permanent, unsubiized jobs, refugees are counseled into one of two tracks. 
Some are assessed to need employment assistance only, while most are placed m an 
£SL/employment assistance program. The former group may receive the following 
services: vocational assessment (the refugee and job counselor devise an employabUity 
development plan which includes the client's work history, interests, and employment 
barriers), referrals for vocational training, lessons in acculturation and job search 
information (a workshop covering work skills such as understanding American job titles, 
aUing in application forms, interviewing, and taking supervision), job development 
(through "networking" and reading trade journals, newspapers, and other resources for 
jobs), job placement (counselors may orient the employer and dient, take the client to the 
interview, and help arrange for child care and transportation), and job follow-up (to 
identify and correct problems, the counselor checks a day or two after employment 
begins, sometimes a week later, and then 30, 60, and 90 days la ten the file is closed .er 



Clients who are not job-ready receive employment assistance while enrolled In ESL 
classes. Typical of ESL programs, REEP*s classes emphasize the language essential to 
employment and daily life management and specific to a vocational area, in other words, 
£5L in Che context of employment information. REEP has an excellent reputation for its 
locally developed ESL materials which have been used by other practitioners; the program 
offers eight levels of competency-based materials (four for people with zero to five years 
of education and four for people with six or more years of education), a program for 
Illiterate, pre-literate, or semi-Uterate clients, and a class for people with good speaking 
skills but weak reading and writing skiUs. Students' work and personal schedules are 
accomodated, with classes being held in the mornings, afternoons, and evenings. 

Like other programs, REEP reUes on volunteers for many forms of help, from clerical 
support to aid In the classroom. 



1 ^Information for this program comes from a personal Interview with Elaine Squeri, 
E.-nployment Counselor, Refugee Educational and Employment Program, November 17, 



Arlington Virginia's Refugee Education and Employment Program 
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Currently, REEPs success rtte— pUcements in jobs tor at least 90 days— is 78 
percent. Employment counselor Elaine Squerl says, however, that one barrier to placing 
women is their own attitudes; the women over *0 may fear or not want to^ek 
employment because of their position in their community and lack of familial support for 
having a job outside of the home. She recommends support groups, but not ones only from 
an American perspective. She also notes the common child care and transportation 
obstacles. 

Miami's Haitian American Community Association 

The Haitian American Community Association of Dade County, Inc. (HACAD), a 
social service, non-profit agency, directly and indirectly assists Haitians in finding 
employment. Direct services are education and job placement. Project Mainstream, 
which began in July 19S2 with grants from CETA Title IB, provides the 
education— instruction in ESL, acculturation, and job-seeking and job-keeping skUls. 
Althoi«h ESL is the core of the curriculum, the acculturation emphasis has proven 
essential to the project's success; Creole-speaking Haitian counselors work with 
instructors in the classroom by explalnii^ concepts to the students. Project Mainstream 
has also run Job Qubs to help students find entry-level positions, and students are 
encouraged to work part-time while enrolled In the progranrui^ 

The second direct service housed at HACAD is the Manpower Program, which began 
with funds from the Qty of MiamL Job devebpment, placement, and follow-up practices 
in 1982-83 resulted in the placement of 1032 clients of the 2326 referred; *0 percent of 
those hired were female. Manpower's services, like aU the projects described in this 
chapter, are offered free of charge.16 

If clients require vocational training, they are referred to local training centers. This 
system, directly providing education and employment assistance and referring clients 
elsewhere for vocational skiUs development, is typical of the programs discussed in this 
section. 

Although HACAD's basic approach :o helping its clients prepare for and obtain 
employment resembles other programs' methods, this program faces an unusual challenge 
in placing Haitians in jobs. Some employers fear acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) and therefore are reluctant to hire Haitians, a group reputed to have a high 
incidence of the syndrome. In addition, Haitians do not share the Cubans' advantage in 
having an ethnic enclave ready to hire Its own people In great numbers. However, these 
proolems are offset to some degree by the Haitians' reputation as hard workers.*^ 




i^Letter received from Lynn McPherson, Project Director, Project Mainstream, 
Novembers, 1983, and telephone interview with Roger Biamby, Executive Director, 
Haitian American Community Association of Dade County, Inc., September 5, 198^. 

i^Letter received from Yoleine Eugene, Administrative Assistant, Haitian American 
Community Association of Dade County, Inc., November/, 1983. 

i^McPherson and Biamby. 



Community Colleges' Prognms: Meeting the Needs of Community Members 

Because community colleges are committed to meeting the educational of their 
surrounding communities, we conclude our discussion of progrmms which help female 
newcomer? enter the labor force with a review of community colleges^ efforts m this 
direction. Community colleges are In an excellent position to serve these women: an 
iSion U wlthSTreasonSle commuting distance for 90 percent of all people and the 
average tuition is %3li a year. Furthermore, their student population is 53 percent 
Jemaie; minorities are represented in a higher proportion in 
rates in America, with *4 percent of all Blacks and 56 percent of a^l "*»P*™" 
collegiate studies at any level attending their local community colleges; and 50 percent of 
Ll uSergt^uate fore^n students are at community coUeges. Thus, these institutions 
have a record of serving special groups.** 

Community colleges' responses to the needs of these women ''yil^l^T'"J;J^'^^ 
colleges have many of these women in their community and some have none. The range of 
servHes p^vided is typified by three coUeges. In Clinton Communitv College in Iowa, 
students (men and women) participate in ESL and non-:redit <=i"«»-^; J^.^"''^";^^^. 
Virginia Community College In Alexandria, which has many refugees and ^"Jf r"*^*'"*^ 
students in its suri^unding community, offers four levcU of jius a "on^ f^^^^ 
community service ESL class. It also has one section of an orientation class in cultural 
adjustment for international students only and a counselor for international f^aents. 
CWld care is available at no cost from 7:30 a.m. to 6^30 p.m., and buses run to the coUege 
day and night. 

Finally, Long Beach City College In California, which is in the center of ^os Angeles 
County where an estimated 130,000 refugees reside, u the home of the ORR-funded 
^ndc^hlnese Refugee Assistance Program. Of the 2,000 clients^O percent ^re women, 
many of whom are widows who need to support themsj-lves, and '"o^J^^^ ^^'^ 
enough (three to eight children) to necessitate both the husband and 
Other significant facts characterize a population in need of traimng: 68 percent have 
never worked outside the home, 40 percent have less than three years of formal 
education, one in five has never attended school, and 9S percent receive P^J^^c 
iSistaiKe. To faciUtate their economic self-sufficiency, the project provides ESL, 
vocational training, employment-related activities, and a ^<^a^°"*\8^*'^*"f^i"f^f2T*'' 
development class for refugees who are unfamiUar with career planning in America. 

iSpersonal interview with Dr. Dale PamelL President, American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, October 29, 198^*. 

l^Letter received from Anne A. Bowbeer, Supervisor of Developmental Studies, Clinton 
Commufuty College, December 9, 1983. 

20Telephone interview with Linda McLeod, Instructor, Northern Vlrjjinia Community 
College, Decembers, 1983. 

2 1 Letter received from Jim Martois, Director, Refugee Assistance Program, 
Novemoer23, 19S3. 
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Obviously, relatively lew community colleges are presently equipped to offer such 
extensive services. 

Federal Agencies' Provisions an d Policies 

Thus far we have described basically four kinds of projects servir^ female 
newc^mlrL^rmeb^uii Troiects. cralt cW-tlves. 
the many training programs conducted by social service 

which enroU both men and women. We turn now to the efforts of the federal agencies. 
Women's Educational Equity Act Program 

Of the five pieces of legislation and federal agencies' P'*<="^«» ^'^'^^'^t^ 
,*rtion the Wornen's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) Program provides for the fewest 
J^^i^nt si^viceT T?uVi^^^^ because its purpose is less closely related to the,^»we 
It o™ o i^Tl!^ priorities reliting to this study's targeted popiJatlon and 

?Ja?^ not soecillcaiiy concerned with employment. Thus, we would like br^ef y to 
review^ f^wTthe^ect, funded In response to the stated priority of developing m^l 
rro1:^ts on:dJcatIoSal equity for racial and ^^^^-J^J^'^l^P^^^^^ 
were mandated when the Act was reauthorized In 1978 as Title IX, Part C of the 
elementary and Secondary Education Act.) 

In 1 982, the Bay Area Bilingual Education League, Inc., of Oakland and Holllster, 
California, concluded a three^ear project which provided training »<:'^\"f" f^'' ... 

J^iiS'campesInas' leadership skIUs;the '^^'^'^^^^'^Z^j;'^^^^ 

advo<^cy;ieadership training, employment opportunities, j^j^uc^^^^^^ 

WEEA funds also supported the development of a compendium ^^""f *X the 

us« in women's studies and biUngual and multicultural programs, in 19»3. FinaUy. 

Organization of Chinese American Women used WEEA funds ;*>^f 

Efluitv Program. The Organization conducted six workshops for immigrants and refugees 

r.nd Ither*^ whl^se 1^^^ language proliclency and unfamiUarity with American 

clh^™ em^Io;^^^ Cor^ucted billngually. the workshops aimed to he^ 

these women become aware of the range of career options.-'^ 

Department of Education's Adult Education Act and Authorized Programs 

Section 302 of the Adult Education Act (Public Uw 91-230. as amended) states that 
its purpose is to 

..expand educational opportunities for adults and to encourage the 
estabUshment of programs of adult education that wlll- 

(1) enable all adults to acquire basic ski Us necessary to 
function in society, 

22women's Educational Equity Act Program, Annual Report Fiscal Year 1982, U.S. 
Department of Education (Washington: 1 982), p. 20. 

2?Women's Educational Equity Act Program, p. 29. 
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(2) en4ble adulu who so desire to continue their education 
to at least the level of completion of secondary school, 

and , t 

(3) make available to adults the means to secure training 
that wlU enable them to become employable, productive, 
and responsible citizens. 

newcomers be served. 

Three .ectlon* ol the Act provide for progr.ms which }*"^^^V^^°^';^^i,^ 
Oi-»i»r,. 110 317 and 31S. Section 310 «uthort»» the me ot 10 percent ol tundi receivea 

r.^ly i-rived SomeiTSctlon 30«(b)(I I) re<,ulre. state pl«« to de«:ribe " 
S™Wd"JAat\duartIon piogram. ol In«njctlon In EngUih .nd, u neceaary, m native 
?ii««^FlSSy, Section 30«b)(l 2) stipulates state plans must demonstrate f tons to 
e3e the S«r«i educational needs of Immigrant, Implement program, to meet 



these needs. 



As one Section 310 project, Cottage Crafts, is described in detail earlier m .his 
reoort we wuSt our discussion ollUustrative projects to a lew «^"^P 
Slox rj^ipp^ immigrants and adults with limited EnS"^ l*n^« no Eniush 
E^LiAstniction with 310 funds. Refugees and immigrants with ^j^jl?.^ "° ^"^^ 

Instmction in vocation-specific language were offered to ESL students. 

The second section of the Adult Education Act which ha5 served refugee women (and 
men) is Section 317, Emergency Adult Education for Indochina Refugees. In 

Z'finformation on 310 projects comes from ^^^^^^^^^^^ of 
Education, Catalog of Adult Education Projects Fiscal Year 19S3, U.S. Department oi 
Education (Washington: 1983). 

23informat;on on 317 and 31 S projects comes from the Division of A<*ult Educati^^ 
ServiceT, Final Project Performance Reports, U.S, Department of Education, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (Washington: 1983). 
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FY 1981-1982, tllteen dijcretionary grants were awarded for the purpose of helping 

refills acquire the basic sklUs In EngUsh neces^ry ^^^'^^J^^^^^ 
their employablUty. These programs generally offered ESL, life ski Us *' 
basic as how to fkah a toUet and turn on a lig»>t switch), and «""P*oy""«"*-'f ^^t^. . . 
Information such as American work habits. Supportive services "^I'^'^^l^'''^^^^. 
through linkages with social service agencies; typical services were help witii fllU^ 
form? for aSScial Security card, transportation, md health care. Not surprlsbigly, 
S«r Jelpmade supplemental opportunities available; volunteers tutored ho/J«b^""^^ 
iJuSen^In ESL, taughV Students how to flU out Sa:ial Security and tax forms and the like, 
and provided supportive services such as transportation to job interviews. 

The success of these programs Is difficult to assess, for as one 
explained, daU collection efforts were hindered by the students' coming and going without 
notice, because of their job and personal responslbUitles. 

In the final reports on the programs, project directors made «njl8f>*«rj';8 .^.^ 
recommendations. They said more language and vocational training 
because employment is the refugees' single greatest need; ESL, they 
paramount Imjirtance because refugees could not find ^'^P^J^^ZTJ.X^rLc^^ 
their speaking^Uty. As for the delivery of services, project dlrecton proposed that 
ef f«^ivVp«|i^ scheduled to accomodate working students' schedules, have small 
c aSsTor^Md!^^ Instruction, and be held within walking distance of refugees 
hom^or ^iSd where ^dents can have access to transportation. They also commented 
upon the need for counseling. 

Section 317 has been rescinded. 

The third of the three relevant sections of the Adult Education Act Is Section 318. 
Adult Education Programs for Adult Immigrants. This section pro\Jdes for grants and 
cont4«s ^or 0 prog^rams in reading, math, promotion of literacy, 2) educational support 
services, cou^ regard to educational, career, and employment opporturutxes, 

I^d 3) special proj^s to develop occupational and reUted skiUs. In fiscal years 1981, 

1983'^on^ct, were Twarde? for "Immigrant Projects.-HaitIan proj«:ts." and 
"Cubanirojects." Activities included ESL, VESL, "life coping" and survival skiUs, 
employment-related sklUs. cultural orientation, and employment »«rvlces job 
develciment, placement, and foUowHip). Typically, classes 

students) and were arranged to accomodate the students' work schedules. Ancillary 
services, often possible through linkages with other agencies, included counseling 
(Dcrsonal. legal, financial, and the like) and nttive-language seminars on topics such as 
[STJseh^ld ifpllknces. transportation, child care, and emergency reUef. Again, volunteers 
were helpful in several projects. 

Although some projects did arrange for transportation and child care, these two 
supportive services were not always provided to the extent needed. For example, lack of 
tra^portation caused one project to lose clients, while It threatened the very existence of 
anoTher project, according to its director. Directors also noted that access to public 
transportation is not always the solution, for some students . . ^. . 

Furthermore, funding cutbacks affecting some social service agencies r«uK«^;" 
being able to continue to provide transportation. (Note again the Impact of the 
economy.) In sum, for several reasons, transportation was a probler.. 
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Project directors underUned the importance of having chiid care available it women 
are to participate in programs. Indeed, the New Jersey Department of Education's final 
report emphaslxed the need for chUd care services by pointing to the fact that two-thirds 
of the female clients were unemployed and thus in need of more career counseling and 
chiid care to allow them to take advantage of the counseling. 

Addressing the remaining needs of students, project directors strongly supported 
more ESt classes, with some explaining that one year of instruction was insuff^aent for 
acculturation and employment and others noting long waiting lists. Many directors also 
commented upon the need for V^SL, vocational training pnjjects with ESL, and more 
vocational skills training opportunities. Other remaining needs identified were 
job-readiness classes, classes leading to a general equivalency diploma, and career and 
personal counseling. It would appear, then, that project directors found a need to 
continue and expand upon the services funded under the authority of Secton 318. 

Unfortunately, there have been no funds appropriated for Section 318 projects since 
1981. The Department of Education prefers to reserve 318 for emergencies, to respond to 
sudden influxes of immigrants, and instead to channel funds into the states based on their 
state plans (described above) so that programs are "institutionalized" and do not end with 
the completion of 318 contracts. 

In general, it appears that while many newcomers have been served, there are many 
who have not had access to the progams they need. Moreover, people continue to enter 
America with the same needs as the earlier arrivals have, but there is not new funding. 
One question suggests itself: if newcomers are not served now, what will be the co. : to 
society tomorrow? 

Department of Education's Vocational Education Act and Authorized Programs* 

Under the authority of the Vocational Education Act (Title I, Part B, Subpan 3), 
available funds may be used for bilingual vocational training because, as stated in Section 
181, 

Congress hereby finds th»; one of the most acute problems in the 
United States is that which involves millions of citizens, both 
children and adults, whose efforts to profit from vocational 
education are severely restricted by their limited English-speaking 
abiiity.«Iand that such persons] suffer the hardships of 
unemployment and underemployment. 

The goal of bilingual vocational training (BVT) is to help people acquire vocational skills 
and learn to spcv^k and understand English well enough to compete in the job market. 

26iniormation on these programs comes from the Office of Education, Opportunities in 
Bilingual Vocational Training, U.S. Depanment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
('Jfashington: n.d.). 

♦Since the drafting of this report, the Act was reauthorized as the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 198if. Also, citation for bilingual vocational training is now 
Title IV, Paa E. 
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These programs serve immigrants, but not exclusively. Each program has two 
components: instruction in language and instruction in vocational skiUs. Projects have 
offered vocational instruction in Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Vietnamese. Russian and 
several Indian languages, but the majority have been in Spanish. As the students taciuty 
with the English language improves, the use of English for vocfvtionai instruction increases. 

Projects are developed with the surrounding community's occupational needs in mind, 
and have trained persons as auto mechanics, banking and accounting paraprofessionals, 
chefs, carpenters, clerical workers, and nurse and geriatric aides, among others. Because 
a detailed portrait of one BVT project, HACER's Bilingual Microcomputer Training, is 
given above, we will not develop other project examples here. 

However, we would like to mention the fact that under Title I of the Vocational 
Education Act, BVT projects may provide training allowances. In many cases, trainees are 
paid a weekly allowance which is based on the current minimum wage, with adjustments 
for certain conditions such as the presence of dependent children. Additional allowances 
which may be provided can cover the cost of meals, transportation, and emergencies. 
Thus, given the nature of these projects' training services and tne existence of funds for 
support, BVT programs deserve further attention from policy makers committed to 
helping female newcomers develop the ski Us they need to obtain jobs. 

Department of Labor's Job Training Partnership Act 

The purpose of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) is to make available job 
training for persons who are economically disadvantaged and for others who face baraers 
to employment so that they can obtain employment and achieve economic 
self-sufficiency. The Act provides for a nationwide system of training programs which 
are locally developed. Service delivery areas (SDAs) receive funds from the governors, 
and chief elected officials (CEOs) within the SDAs appoint members to private industry 
councils (PICs) which provide policy guidance for and exercise oversight of the job 
training pl4n. 

In essence, CEOs and PICs determine what services will be offered and to whom. 
Under Title II A, allowable services include institutional skill training, on-the-job training, 
remedial education, literacy training, programs to develop work habits, job counseling, 
and other employment-related activities. Newcomers who are legal residents and meet 
the eiigibiUty standards may be 3TPA-program participants. Moreover, 3TPA does 
provide excellent opportunities for some female newcomers because, as Section 203 {a)(2) 
states, up to 10 percent of the participants do not have to be economically disadvantaged 
if they face a barrier to employment such as limited English-speaking ability-cleariy the 
greatest obstacle for newcomer women. Indeed, as the National Governors' Associations 
analysis of 3TPA relative to refugees points out, "ITPA programs are obvious sources of 
tne skill training which many refugees need."^'' 

However, that docs not mean refugees or entrants or immigrants will be served by 
JTPA to tiic extent needed. The problem is the phenomenon called creaming, directj.g 



27cRS, Incorporated, "Some Opportunities for JTPA: Serving R efugees" (Washington: 
National Governors' Association, n.d.), p. 13. 
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assistance to people who are thfr easiest *nd least expensive to train and place in jobs. 
Why? SDAs will be sensitive to how many people should be placed in jobs according to 
pertormance standards issued by the Secretary of Labor, as adjusted by the states based 
on demographic and economic differences and participants to be served. These standards 
include the average wage at placement and the cost per person entering employment. 
SDAs wiU be conscious of needir^ to place clients— and women with low levels of English 
skills are not among those most easily or quickly placed. Incidentally, the state can set 
aside 6 percent of its funds to provide incentive grants to SDAs that exceed their 
performance standards, possibly another reason for creamii^. 

A second related cause of creaming is the tendency of SDAs to opt for 
performance-based contracts with service providers. When SDAs contract for services, 
they can elect to pay for training, or make partial payment for training and the rest upon 
placement, or -and this is a performance-based contract— pay only upon placem- .t. 
Unfortunately, the last choice, the one which promotes creaming, is attractive because of 
aiPA's regulations concerning administrative and training costs. Under jTPA, only Ij) 
percent of monies available may be used for administrative costs. Seventy percent of 
funds must be used for training. Recruitment, screening, assessment, anciUary services, 
and placement are non-training costs. However, with performance-based contracts, these 
costs can be "assigned" (unofficially) to training. Therefore, SDAs have considerable 
incentive to use performance-based contracts, and, unfortunately, these contracts are 
disincentives for serving female newcomers. 

Already creaming has been obvious. Director of Houston's PIC Maggie Banks explains: 

Right now we have 10,000 people applying for assistance, and only 
300 atPA positions to offer them. Who do you think we are going to 
choose from that applicant group when they all meet the eligibility 
criteria? Isrft it going to be those most likely to be successfully 
placed in jobs at the end of their training, given the performance 
requirements imposed on us by DOL and the state? If we don't do it 
this way we are going to lose the contract.''^ 

But creaming is not female newcomers' only obstacle :o gaining access to JTPA 
programs. For example, in Los Angeles County, the policy to restrict JTPA training to 
general assistance (state welfare) recipients was claimed to discriminate against ^omen. 
More than 80 percent of tlie general assistance population is male, while recipients of Aid 
to Famines with Dependent Children are predominately single females. A lawsuit and 
complaint to the California 3ob Training Coordinating Council were filed challenging Los 
Angeles' policy. Then, over several months, the allocation plan was altered, reducing to 
2^ percent the portion targeted for general assistance recipients. 

Another problem has to do with supportive services and stipends— obvious needs of 
this group. Although Section ^2^») of the Act authorizes "supportive services which are 
necessary to enable an individual eligible for training...to participate in training" and 



2^"Major 3TPA Problems for Youth in Houston, Women in Los Angeles" Jobs Wzich 
Alert, October 2^, 19S3, p. 2. 
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defines these services as including transportation, health care, meals, t<="^P<'7'^/*^^^^^*'^' 
child care, and the iike, service deliverers generally do not provide them. Indeed, the 
National Governors' Association's report characterizes these programs' «yP<";V^« 
.erWces as "no longer available or severely iimited."29 The report identifies the 15 
percent ceiling for administrative costs and 70 percent for training as the cause, for this 
formula leaves little money lor supportive services. Not surprisingly, then, an early 
™ of il^ti^^^^^^^ sites fouSd that one third had actually reduced the allocation to 
a level below that which the Act authorizes. 30 Furthermore, even this »PPO^;* 
available for a limited time^-six months after employment is begun, according to Section 
204(11). 

The other need of female newcomers is stipends, called "Vi^"^*,?\V?f 
JTPA (Section 20M27)). They are available at the ^l^^''*^^*'" .i« Jlln 

choose to provide such support, which is not often the case, it tends to ^ejess than 
significant For instance, in an SDA drait for administrative guidelines. North Dakota 
proposes this formula: 

(number of weeks of training x $35) - other resources = payment 

If a client is enrolled in a 36-week program, receives no AFDC but does have a Pell grant, 
h«r payment would figure as follows: 

(36 weeks X $55) -SHOO = $880 
Then, $880 is divided by 36, so the person actually receives $2^.^*4 a week.31 




Obviously, then, there are obstacles for refugee, entrant, j'"^"\i8';!,"'J°^^^^^^ 
implicit in JTPA's guidelines. However, at least one service ^'^^^'^l^^-f^^^^^^ 

r-«rt,ia AriantZ has used JTPA funds to provide on-the-jOb training for refugees. 
lipSn^l se?Wce^(iob%',uLeli,S. oriem'ktion referral, placemen., and foUow-op) are 
funded by the Department of Human Resources.^ 



29cR5, Incorporated, p. 3. 

30"First JTPA Impact Assessment Issued," Jobs Watch Alert, June 25, 198^*, p. l^. 

3 1 Needs-Based Payments, Implementing the 3ob Training Partnership Act: Information 
Exchange (Washington: National Governors' Association, August ^ 1983), n. pag. 

32..New :TPA Problems Brewing in Alabama, Arizona, and New Hampshire," Oobs 
Watch Alert , January 1 1, 198'f, p. 3. 

33Letter received from Barbara Maltzahn, Program Manager for Employment Services, 
Lutheran Ministries, Georgia- Atlanta, November i I, l^SJ. 



^itJii ^ni. «mi«et hardiv constitutes access to KPA. And this situation is significant, 

empWmrnt S^hort of revisir^ the Act, advocacy and education appear to be the answers. 

Department of Health and Human Services' Refugee Act of 19S0 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended by the ^l'^^^^ 
estaiDlished thi Office of Refugee Resettlement within ^^e D«p*«^«"* 
Human Services and, in Section *i2(a) mandates the Director of ORR 

to the extent of available appropriations, (A) make available 
Vjl?id^rr?«ur1« for empfS?m^.t training and P^^^^"^ 
to achieve economic self-sufficiency among refugees as quickly as 
Dossible. (B) provide refugees with the opportunity to acquire 
sufficient English language training to enable them to become 
effectively resettled as quickly as possible.-^D) insure that women 
have the »mc opportunities as men to participate in training and 
instruction. 

The mission of ORR i. clear: to help refugees become resettled and achieve economic 
seif-sufficiency as quickly as possible. 

To fulfiU its mission, ORR sponsors the Refugee Resettlement Program ^^^f^; 

Tefvlces tSg language instruction and job Pia«--J -^^^^^^ ^^^^"^^^ 
agencies, mutual assistance associations, and non-profit organizations. 

Soecific ORR.funded and state-administered programs that are in^«"«^«^;°J;fjP 
vir^inia'5 Refuff-e Education and Employment Program, and Long Beach ciiy <^oiic^'= 5 

effectiveness of ORR programs for faciUtating refugees' economic self-sufficiency. 

To assess ORR's efforts, we will first look at what is "ei-J t""<*«<^ 'Ij'" O^^^'' 
evaluation of refugees' movement toward seU-sufficiency. and finally at th« General 
Acco!m?ng Offic<?s report on the Indochinese Refugee Resettlement Program. 

It .s oDvious that ORR has indeed soughv make ^7"*^'* P^^'^" 
v,:h its -andate. In fiscal year 1982, t2.S r. -.ion was al.ocated for national 
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discretionary proiects.34 oi the forty projects funded, several were related to 

de^^lopment and managenrtent, and projects designed to encourage MAAs- delivery joo 
orientation, job development, training, and emergency services.^^ 

Ite^ aDDroiimately J6».6 miSlon used for ESL and employment-related services 
(rrJeS^rp^S.^-vocaUj^^ 

ihese two priorities aJone or in conjunction with ottier services. '7 Thus, ORR s 
commitment to achieving its mandated goal is evident. 

But what can be said of the eliectiveness ol these programs and other ORR 
Obstacles to achieving ORR's goal.3« 

^^Vh/uL of emDlovment assistance given to the newly arrived. Service providers are 

not wear to be an insurmountable barrier to employment and that, according to 

3^f fice of Refugee Resettlement, Refugee Resettlement Program: ^^P^J^ 

U.5. Department of Health and Human Services (Washington: i US), p. 13. 

350ffice of Refugee Resettlement, pp. i^l^ 
36office of Refugee Resettlement, p. 3. 
37office of Refugee Resettlement, p. 9. 
38o'xice of Refugee Resettlement, p. 22. 

3^he report also discusses lack of employment assistance from two non-ORR sources. 

6aled on'a flve'ounly sample, the report concludes that ^oiun..ry -je^^^^^^^^ 

limited employment services and state employment agencies provide haie assistance for 



refugees. 
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committee reports resulting from Congressional hearings on the Refugee Assistance 
Amendents oi 1982. lack ot proficiency is not a basis for postponing employment, the 
report recommends an emphasis on employment concurrent with ESL and/or training. 

Not ail service providers agree with the GAO's analysis of what ORR's state 
programs should emphasize. Edwin B. Silverman, Manager of the Refugee Resettlement 
Program m Ulinois, comments that "The study seems to suggest... that counseling, 
orientation, and ESL are unimportant to job placement activities. In fact, those services 
are almost essential for competitive job search and for effective, long-term employment 
[italics in original]".*! Silverman's position is supported by Texas State Coordinator 
John D. Townsend: 'It appears to be that the report feels that job placement is easily 
done without basic language proficiency or training for skills. I do not believe that this is 
really a vaUd assumption."^ 2 Townsend takes exception to what he perceives as GAO's 
point of view that "resettlement means something of a 'quick-fix' solution. It has been our 
experience that ESL and vocational training have been successful m leading to 
employment and ongoing self-suffiaency and self -support."** 3 

Silverman's and Townsend's comments on the GAO report are useful for summarizing 
and analyzing ORR's efforts. First, both commentors address, implicitly or explicitly, the 
"qoLck fix" issue. ORR's mandate— to help refugees achieve economic seli -sufficiency as 
quickly as possibie-is emphasized m the Refugee Act of 1980, Refugee Assistance 
Amendments of 1982, and August 16, 1982 ORR statement of program goals, priorities, 
and standards effective as of fiscal year 1983. Indeed, the very number of tirnes this 
mandate is mentioned in this ^port should suggest its status as a national goal and 
priority. Yet, Silverman's and Townsend's comments raise the questions. Is this mandate, 
even if achieved, desirable? Are the goals of long-term self-suffiaency and reduced 
welfare dependency being served?" Wells C Klein, responding to the GAO report on ^ 
behalf of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies, Inc., argues that early or quick 
employment is not necessarily to be equated with self-sufficiency, particularly li refugees 
assume entry-level jobs that may not provide adequate support for a family. 

Several statements are necessary to summarize this complex issue: 1) ORR does 
appear to be committed to fulfilling its mission; funding priorities are supportive evidence; 
2) GAO does not believe enough emphasis is placed on early employment; 3) some service 
providers disagree with GAO's contention about what training refugees need in order to 
find employment; and ^) some service providers take issue with the assumption that early 



General Accounting Office, Greater Emphasis on Earlv Employment and Better 
Monitorinz Needed in Indochinese Refugee Resettlement Program (.Washington; March I, 



mg Needed in Indochinese Refug 
19&3), pp. iii-lv. 

^^L.S. General Accounting Office, p. 76. 
^2u.S. General Accounting Office, p. 82. 

Cenecai Accounting Office, ?. SO. 
^•*'J.S. General Accounting Offxt, p. 39 
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employment is unquestionably desirable, because long-term self-sufficiency may not be 
served by the "quick fix." 

The second use of Silverman's and Townsend's responses to GAO's findings concerns 
estimating the value of ESL as a tool for helping refugees find employment. While they 
underline its importance, picking up on a thread woven throughout this report, ^ AO holds 
that lack of basic language profiency is not cause for postponing employment. The report 
recommends ESL instruction be available for employed persons and persons in raining 
programs. In fact, many ORR programs do offer ESL classes to accomodate «vid«ntf 
work schedules. However, if a person spends 20 hours a week in ESL classes and is also 
enrolled in training or other orientation classes, not much time is left «<>7'^P^^y";«"^ 
At any rate, it appears that the difference of opinion here revolves around a matter of 
emph^i^ no on^daims ESL is unnecessary, but neither is there agreement about how 
essential it 's for employment. 

Finally, Silyermarfs and Townsend's responses to the GAO report provide » P|ft^orm 
for assessiri certain stre«ths and weaknesses of RRPs, In describing what services they 
belitv^ref^g^s n«Ud-^o^^^ orientation, arxl ESL- they actually summarize the key 
features of RRPs. The findings i* this report, confirmed by the National Governors' 
Association's study, indicate that the thrust of RRPs is ESL, acculturation, and 
employment services.*^ 

However, while both commentors also mention the need for vocational skills training, 
such training has been found to be "limited or nonexistent in most RRP projects. In 
sum, RRP projects appear to be very strong in supportive services, but less so in 
vocational training. Granted. RRPs may refer persons elsewhere for training, but the 
more likely case is that they are placed in dead-end jobs ^^^^^''^^l^^"^^^^ 
incomes to support a family. Again, the questions surface: Will refugees become 
self-sufficient and will self-sufficiency be long-term? 

Perhaps one resource for help in the near future is already taking formation. In 
FY 1933, ORR awarded Targeted Assistance Grants for services for refugees and entrants 
(two sets of erants, one lor refugees and one for entrants) in areas of high concentration. 
Not su%nsin^g?y, the purpose of these grants is to help refugees achieve economic 
self-sufficiency and reduce weJare dependency. Intended to supplement available 
resources, the grants may be used to support job ^^^velopment and placemen^ and 
employer incentives (for example, on-site orientation and VE5L). business technical ^ 
assistance, short-term training, and on-the-job training-activities to enhance refugees 
employment potentiaL Need-based payments are allowable, as are supportive services 
such as child care and transportation. 

It is too early to ascertain the value of these projects, but an indication of what these 
locally determined projects may offer is evident in one targeted area's plan. In ArUr^ton 
County, Virginia, service providers developed their program by first identifying gaps in 

'♦'^CRS, Incorporated, p. 2, 

'*^CRS, Incorporated, p. 2. J 
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Che existing service delivery. Based on that assessment, they determined which agency 
should provide which servicea. The most significant aspect of this program is the 
introduction of skiUs training to be provided by four organizations. Other servicesr such 
as language training and health screening, are perhaps less noteworthy, only because they 
have been much-discussed earlier In this report. Again, even though the value of these 
projects wiU have to be assessed at a later date, the reUtively greater emphasis on skills 
training in this 0i>e project bodes well. 
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Chapter 5 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 



The purpose of this chapter is to synthesize the preceding discussions of the 
strategies for helping newcomer women enter the labor force and become contributing 
members of their new society. The reader wiU note that the recommendations that 
appear below are presented earUer in this report-implicitly in the statistical portraits of 
thTnewcomer populations and explicitly in the dialogue proceedings. They are refated 
here as a form of "mental underlining" that allows the reader to distinguish them from the 
mass of details, figures, and anecdotal evidence that is used In their support. 

The recommendations are organized into two sections. First are the major 
recommendations, the calls for action which, if implemented, would remove the most 
serious impediments to the economic and social adjustment of all newcomer ^fmen. The 
second set of recommendations, while no less important than the first, responds to the 
special needs of segments of the newcomer population. 

Major Recommendations 

Recommendation ^t: Providing Train ing Programs 

The single greatest need is for programs that develop newcomer women's language 
skiUs, vocational skills, and employabiUty skiUs. Without these P«;«»8'^"^\^*;:! "^J!!^" 
iheir achieving economic self-sufficiency is no more than a pipe dream. Furthermore, 
while their lack of marketable job skiUs and negligible understanding of the American 
world of work create serious barriers, it appears to be their limited Engl sh language 
proficiency that constitutes the major obstacle. These handicaps result in the women s 
being unemployed or employed in dead-end, minimum-wage i<'''»-^^h«*^Jf;j^«y ^"j^ 
heads of household or one of two workers whose incomes are needed to support a large 
household, the consequence is the same: no independence from cash assistance programs 
and thus no genuine, long-term economic self-sufficiency. 

The recommended programs should povide the following: instruction in ESL (and 
vocational ESL as needed); lessons in employabiUty skills, including jo'^e^^i"?. '^^^^^^ .^^ 
lob-keeping skills, and occupational awareness; acculturation and onentation classes, with 
instruction in survival skiUs as needed; and vocational training for entry-level positions. 
Good models for these programs are the projects that are sponsored by ^^^'^ 
Refugee Resettlement; they differ from the proposed programs only in that they generally 
make referrals for vocational training, as opposed to including it in their own curricula. 

In addition, training programs must be accessible in terms of their location, their 
cost, and the times classes are offered. Finally, they should be of sufficient duration, 
perhaps a minimum of one year, so that all of the skiUs listed above can actually be 
mastered. 
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Programs like these should help the majority of newcomer women. Furthepmore, 
they can be adjusted and tailored to meet the special needs of segments of the newcomer 
populations. (The specific details involved are presented in the sections on the dialogue 
proceedings and elsewhere in <his report.) 

Recommendation )»2: Improving Job Training Part nership A t Programs 

The major source of training during the 1980s should be programs authorized by the 
Job Training Partnership Act (3TPA). JtPA is fashioned so as to include the features 
needed by newcomer women for their occupational training, but as it is currently being 
implemented in some areas, it does not serve them welL Among the problems that are 
discussed earlier in this report, the chief one seems to be "creaming, which is often 
prompted by performance-based contracts. If service providers are paid upon placing 
their clients, then they have every incentive to select participants who are the ' cream of 
the crop." that is, the easiest to place. Why offer ESL classes, which are time-consuming 
and expensive, when there are 100 3TPA candidates who do not need ESL? Furthermore, 
because there are many candidates who can participate in 3TPA programs without the 
support of needs-based payments, or stipends, which most newcomer women need, then 
why should a service provider set aside a portion of the funding for stipends? For tnef« 
reasons and others, it may be said that newcomer women need JTPA programs, but 3TPA 
programs do not need newcomer women. 

This is not to say that JTPA cannot serve newcomer women. Actually, it should be 
an excellent source of training. Because the legislation establishes locally controlled 
private industry counciis that have tremendous influence on what kinds of programs are 
funded, there is great opportunity for newcomer women and their advocates to have an 
impact. For this to happen, the private industry counciis must be educated about the 
newest members of their community so that they not only understand their potential to 
become economically self-sufficient, but also know what kinds of programs they need. In 
addition, the locally elected officials, who appoint the members of the private industry 
councils, should be similarly "lobbied" on behalf of newcomer women. But effective 
advocacy requires training. Therefore, advocacy training programs should be made 
available to the dedicated service providers and others who are committed to helping 
newcomer women. 

Recommendation //3; Providing Child Care and Trans portation 

The best training and employment opportunities are worthless ii newcomer women 
cannot take advantage of them because they haVe no one to stay with their children. 
Even looking for a job is impossible for women who do not have access to child care. 

Lack of child care services-the magnitude of this problem is recorded throughout 
this report and is especially well documented in the dialogue proceedings. Thus, a le.-«ihy 
review of the obstacle created by the lack of services is not necessary here. What should 
be reiterated are the recommendations for developing suitable child care services. First, 
the services must be aifordable. Women who earn the minimum wage cannot pay s^^.JU, 
SJO.OO, or $73.00 a w«ek for child care. Second, services should be available during the 
evening hours as well as the daytime so that women can work or attend classes at night. 
Tr.ird, tJie facilities must be in an accessible location. Some women cannot take 
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advantage of child care services simply because they do not have any "^e^ns of 
transportation to the daycare center. The ideal situat on would be ^^^^^f^^^f^"^^ 
facilities at the work site or school. If this is not possible, then an 
p^v de a "pick-up" service from the child's home to the daycare center. The P ^^-up 
Jerv^ce would also give women the free hours they need to apply for J<>bs, meet with their 
clseworkers and in general fuUiU all of their responsibiUties as wife, mother, student, 
a^r^orklr 'a m^^^ because it seems to be most dil icu It to imple^^^^^^ 

would be to provide the women with money or tokerri or using ^'^•/J^^'^ff* 7,^"'^' 
system (if there is one available and if they are sufficiently acculturated to use it). 

Earlier in this report there are several other recommendations made, such as 
exoandirat the services for infant care and having culturally appropriate services for 
So5?S^S bSt the major criteria of an effective child care »y'*«"^^Y«v^r«afed 

above. The need for affordable and accessible child care services cannot be overstated. 

The other support service needed is transportation. Again, what good 
and emolovment Opportunities if the women cannot travel to them? How can they apply 
for iobs'irirtlLeXm most of their time just to reach t^*; Potential employe^^^^ 
Recommendations concerning transportation are similar to those ^.f ^^^^ «f ^^'^^^ 
training available at the work site (so the need for transportation is r«<l"ced if not 
eUminated). institute a pick-up service, and provide women with the knowledge and 
financial resources to use the mass transit system. 

R«-nmmendation //^i Improving t hg Collection of Data 

Policy makers and service providers have an obvious need for a database that is as 
comple e as poss ble The major problem in developing an adequate population profile of 
female newcomers is that all too often the data are not ^i^WJ^Sated by se- Indej^ so 
f reauently is this the case that in general the notation "none of these data are aval able 
Ly sex" was freque^^ eliminated from the first three chapters of this report simply to 
avoid redundancy. 

At this time, however, at least a cursory review of the "gaps" in the data is 
approprlatl'^^or all ot thi's study's populations, the data on their educational attainment 
and EnRlish language fluency are not broken down by sex. SimiUrly, figures fo'' t^^« 
™' utilization' of social s^,port services are ^i^t^ally nonexi^en^^^^^^^^^ 
studies of services for women only, such as maternal health care. In addition to these 
across-the-board gaps is the absence of figures for certain characteristics of each of the 
populations. For example, data on the states of destination for Southeast Asian refugees 
are not tabulated by sex, and for the Cuban and Haitian entrants, studies of their 
occupational distribution do not present findings by sex. 

Furthermore, even the most useful of studies provides limited information when s«x 
i . not a variable. Consider the excellent Portland State study, for instance. It showed 
that a higher proportion of female heads of household was associated with reduc^^l^^^^^^^^ 
force participation rates, a higher proportion "not looking" for a job. and ^15^^ we^^J^ 
dependency fates. However, after two tables in. which sex was a variable, it <^^sapP«ared 
from the study. Seven graphs analyzing labor force participation were presented and none 
of the variables were disaggregated by sex. 
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How the data are collected presents other problems tor ^^^f^P^^^P'* ^.^^ "/^^^^^^ 
of immigrant, refugee, and entrant women. For many studies the original data collection 
efforts were performed in such a way that often precludes a ^/f^f 
re-analynng the responses and achieving separate or representative Profiles by sex. Also, 
whtn sLies focus on heads ^f household, It means that at best only ^^^^^.^^ 
interviewed for every four men- if one assumes a 20 percent female head of household 
rite'Thus^issues re7*te^^^^^ the female population are less well delineated than those for 



men. 



Given the fact that most researchers know that the ^^^'^''^P^f 
women differ from those for men, one wonders about the roots o the dearth of useful 
data. Perhaps it stems from researchers' desire to be economica^ with 
reoort pages! Perhaps it reflects a lack of sensitivity to the problems of sexism in socal 
eS?0 , perhaps it indicates the influence of the belief that it is the male who is the 
a"or in society at large, the woman a bystander with considerably less effect oa her 
environment. One can only speculate about the causes. 

The consequences, on the other hand, are by no means uncertain. P^ii*;^ 
aenerallv unimpressed with anecdotal evidence. They want numbers. Therefore, it is 
?:commen^^^^^^ disaggregate data by sex ^^^-^-^l^,^^^^^ 

operate on the assumption that the reader can add the male and female ^^8^ "'^^^^^J^* 
reader cannot do is disaggregate. In addition, studies should include V^^^^i!^"V"""^'=*^ 
of women m their samples so that the special needs of women can be documented. 

One of the government agencies wnich can do the most to 
situation IS the 8f fice of Refugee Resettlement. In its annual report ^^^^J^^^^^^^ '^^^^ 
Office of Refugee Resettlement has an excellent opportunity to make politicians ^wa e of 
?he «ati a^d nHds of refugee women. This office should expand upon the ^^^^^ll^^ 
surveys it commissions so that sufficient data are a^^^^^^^^^^^ P°Vef J/^^^^ 

wouia be breakdowns of the data by the ethnic background of Southeast Asian refugees. 

The contribution to be made by the Immigration and '^^^^'^.f ^^^^^/j^^^^^^^ 
ci*ar While INS is not primarily a statistical gathering agency, it does publish yearbooks, 
and the iutlTre «^arc'hers should find in the'm more help than ^^ey currently provide. 
The problem for a researcher today is that due to a mechanical loss of <i,fa^ tapes, 
tabulations including certain variables-one of which is sex-are not available for 
^mmigr^nts acmitt^ m fiscal years 1980 and 1981, the most V P".^^^^^:^,^^^ 

vearbocKS. This problem should be short-lived, but another one ^jjf J^t be. That .s ^e 
loss of a major pool of data reachable Dy researchers, the alien registration data. Now 
d^Uontfnu^, t had provided an immediate picture of geographic concentration and 
a ^ersal, ^formation basic to making decisions about where to target P^og^^ms and 
rei>urce;, and because addresses were available, it could have made follow-up surveys 
possioie* 

!n add.tion. :he Census Bureau, typically an outstanding source of statistical 
.^irrrT^^uon, has little to offer with reference to the study of new wave won-n, because a 
grea: portion of the .nflux came after the 1980 census was taken. 
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The value of adequate data collection efforts will grow, not decrease, if populaton 
oroiections are to be believed. Addressing the issue of the immigrant population m 
Ame^cHes^arc^^^^ contend that it will'be an "increasingly signincant componen^' of 
the total population increase. 1 If improving services be«ins with advocacy, then the 
time to advocate for better data gathering and analysis Is now. 

In addition to the need for more data, greater coordination in the collection of data is 
desirable. For example, coordinating the data collection efforts in refugee camps and m 
^S C^lt^ Stat^ would make longitudinal ^^^^-^P<>^^^±J^^^^ 
the interrelationships among various socioeconomic '^^^^^^ 
a study following refugees' English development starting in the camps. A related concern 
fs theUck of orS central cieJinghouse for research on immigration and refugee affairs. 

S mefn^^'h^^mo^^^^ wiU not have access to 

needs assessments performed by local governments. A practicial solution is to augment 
J^ebudwt oTthe Refugee PoUcy CentV in Washington, D.C., which already has an 
TstimaSriirl^. Th^ftTnds could be used for a staff person ^^<'^<>"^'^,<=''"*f.^^ 
tfluntVy agencies, state offices of planning and health, county and '^^^r*^^?,^^^^^^^^ 
of planlJing and hwlth, and university centers of ethnic studies once a month or a quarter 
to collect information. 

Other Recommendations 

R^rommendation //I: Planning wi th Diversity in Mind 

Not all Southeast Asians are Vietnamese. Not ail women are middle-aged. Yet some 
programs and policies would seem to deny these facts. 

To improve the program opportunities for Southeast Asian women, policy rnake^ 
need to be educated about the diversity within their number. This ^«P<'«;^^;"J^^^^^^^ 
examole the special needs of the Laotians, particularly the H'mong, and the Cambodians 
bat^'on the sScs f or their literacy and employment rates. The informed PoUcy 
makers can create appropriate opportunities for '^^''^^^j;^'^^^^^ 
to target the resources based on the groups' geographic <?^J?"^fl P^VHrr^or^T 
illustiltions of how to plan programs with diversity in mind include this report's 
d^isTinJ of the needs of the homebound Southeast Asian woman, the younger woman 
wh^^^hool na was intern4)ted in Southeast Asia because of the war, and the woman who 
^^Tedt t?beTclr^iii<l3 inS profession. (The last of these three is true for newcomer 
women other than the Southeast Asians.) 

Th-5 most efficient and effective use of resources is made when P^^j^i*^ r.*:" °" 
good knowledge base. What is needed to help a diverse group of P^^^^^J^ ^a^ n«-com«^ 
women assimilate? Some of them can profit from P^'^.'^P^^'J^^^^^^^^ 
homebound woman, while others would benefit from joining a craft cooperative, i ne 
p^nt^ere is s'mp^y That when programs are being planned for the maiority of newcomer 




lAmara Bachu and Martin O'Conneil, "Developing Current Fertility ^^^icators fo^^^ 
Foreign-Born Women from the Current Population Survey," Paper presented at the 
Population Association of America. Minneapolis.^f^nnesota, May 3-^ l^s**, p. i- 
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women, the speciai needs ot segments of this population should not be ignored. Educating 
policy makers wUl mean th*t the vulnerable members of our society are served and that 
our limited resources are used wisely. 



Southeast Asian refugee women are subject to multiple stresses stemming from the 
traumas of flight and the changes in their roles after their resettlement here in America. 
They need access to culturally appropriate mental health services. 



More housing should be developed in Brownsville, Texas. The scarcity of units 
available to the Hispanic women in that town affects every aspect of their lives, including 
their participation in the labor force. This situation is a good example of the need to 
correct social problems that seem to be unrelated to newcomer women's economic and 
social adjustment but are in fact central to their movement into the mainstream of 
American life. 

Recommendation //a; Improving the Nature and Delivery of Welfare Benefits 

Some welfare regulations appear to be disincentives to persons who would otherwise 
prefer working to receiving welfare assistance. For instance, in California the 1 00- hour 
rule which dictates that a person cannot receive benefits after having worked lOO hours 
seems Innocuous, even reasonable. However, it is a disincentive for the person who has a 
minimum-wage job that docs not provide medical benefits. This person is less able to 
provide for her dependents and herself if she works than if she stays on welfare. A 
related example comes from Texas, where a person loses benefits after having worked 
several months. Some people panic and quit their jobs; others are laid off or lose their 
jobs for other reasons and then have to survive somehow until their benefits are 
reinstated. These rules need to be reconsidered. 

Also, the delivery of services needs to be improved. This can be done by educating 
service providers about their clients so that, for example, the problems described in the 
dialogue about Hispanic immigrants can be avoided. If social service workers had known 
about the Hispanic woman's practice of not offering information unless asked directly for 
it, then services could be delivered in less time and, therefore, at a lower cost. This is 
just one iilustration of the positive relationship between education and effective service 



In addition, as was made evident during each of the dialogues, often the newcomer 
women do not i:nder$tand what services are available to them, and obviously they cannot 
seek out services if they do not know they qualify for them. Therefore, service providers 
should make the dissemination of information a higher priority than it appears to be now. 
(Although this recommendatior: is made in the context of welfare, it applies as well to 
other services.) Furthermore, service providers outside of welfare agencies have a great 
need for lucid explanations of assistance programs, if the confusion about regulations 
which tney expressed during the dialogues is any indication. 



Recommendation #2; Expanding Mental Health Services 



Recommendation #3; Creating Housing 



delivery. 
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Recommendation aanfving the Legal Status of Entrants 

Cuban and Haitian entrants need to oc taken out of their legal Umbo. As entrants, 
they cannot vote. Moreover, they are denied some of the very services they need m order 
to assimilate. Maintaining the status quo helps neither them nor their receiving society. 

R«»cQmmendation //6; Reconsidering th * Plight of Undocumented Hispanic Women 

The last recommendation is the least concrete, simply because the problem under 
'onsideration is not easily solved. That is, what should be done about the many 
undocumented women? They are allowed to live in America because they have children 
born here, but they themselves are not eligible for the adjustment assistance and services 
they so clearly need. They cannot work, and they cannot receive any form of assistance 
for themselves. Their survival is based m part on the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children and the food stamps they can receive for their children. As difficult as it is for 
them to raise their children, their situation is aggravated when the children ane grown and 
on their own. It is as easy a problen to document as it is difficult to solve. Thesi women 
have lived m America for years, they intend to stay here, and yet they have no way to 
support themselves. Interestingly, during th^ dialogue in which this issue was 
r-'sed-when participants knew they could make a recommendation with no woncern for 
its feasibility-recommendations were not offered. This indicates not only the serious 
approach taken to the identification of realistic recommenoations, but also the 
complexity of the issue. What can be recommended is that thi; problem be analyzed, that 
It receive the attention it deserves. 

In closing, the reader is asked to consider these recommendations with three facts in 
mnd. First, they address the most important concerns of individuals and agencies 
iToTved in Jhe assimilation proceu of newcomer women; additional recommendations that 
are more limit i in their scope are presented earUer m this report, particularlv in the 
sections on the alogue proceedings. Second, some of the recommendations respond to 
issues that may appear at first to be unrelated to the economic adjustment of the 
newcomers, such as the need for mental health services for Southeast Asian refugees, but 
they are in fact highly relevant. A person overwhelmed by stress may not be in a position 
to find employment or perform well on the job. 

Finally, it Is acknowledged that implementing seme of the recommendations requires 
a commitment of financial resources. Such a commitment is necessary. The obstacles 
fac.ng female Southeast Asian refugees, Cuban and Heitian entrants, and Hispanic 
immigrants wiU not disappear of their own accord. These women are m America, and 
they are in need. If policies and programs for facilitating their movement toward 
economic %c: Mifficiency were developed and implemented today, then tomorrow rhey 
could becc - uributing members of American society. 
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Appendix A 

LEGAL STATUSES OF N£VVCO\f^RS: IMMIGRANTS, REFUGEES, AND ENTRANTS 

Newcomers in America can be immigrants, refugees, or entrants. Their legal 
statuses are determined by the circumstances under which they were admitted to the 
United States. These statuses, in turn, determine the kinds and extent of social services 
availaoie to them, including those which are intended to faciUtate their assimilation and 
self-sufficiency. Thus, in order to evaluate the programs and policies which target female 
newcomers, one needs first to have at least a basic understanding of their legal statuses. 

Immigrant Sta^'us 

Aliens are people who are not citizens or nationals of the United States, and 
immigrants are aliens who are lawfully admitted into the United States for permanent 
residence. 

Currently, the worldwide ceiling on the number of immigrant visas available in a year 
is 27'j,000. Under this ceiling, immigrants are admitted as members of a preference 
category. The preference categories and their respective proportions of the overall 
limitation are presented below. 

1. First preference—unmarried children of United States citizens, 20 percent; 

2. Second preference— spouses and unmarried children of aliens lawfully 
admittea for permanent residence, 26 percent, plus any numbers not 
rer^uireC tor the first preference; 

3. Third preference— members of the professions or persons of excsptionai 
ability in the arts and sciences, 10 percent; 

^. Fourth preference— married children of United States citizens, 10 
percent, plus any numbers not required by the first three preference 
categories; 

5. Fif-n preference— sibling-; of United States citizens 21 years of age or 
older, 2^ percent, plus any num.bers not required by the first four 
preference categories; 

6. Sixth preference— skilled and unskilled laborers in short supply, 10 
percent; and 

7. Nonp reference— Other immigrants who do not qualify for any of the six 
preferences listed aoove, numi^ers not used by the six preference 
categories. 

Several categories of immigrants are exempt from numierical restrictions. Most are 
(mmedia-e relaiives of United States citizens— children, spouses, and parents of citizens 
aged 21 or Older. 
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Social Sipport Services for Immigrants 

The reader will note that the chapter on Hispanic immigrants does not discuss their 
utilization of various social support services. There are two reasons for this. First, there 
si .ply are no programs for immigrants that are comparable to the special adjustment 
assistance given to other groups of newcomers. Second, although immigrants can 
participate in some of the weliare and job-related programs that serve United States 
citizens, practically no data on utilization are disaggregated by immigrant/citizen status. 
In general, immigrants are eligible for welfare programs, such as ^id to Families with 
Dependent Children, after a specified waiting period, and they are eligible for job-related 
programs, such as unemployment insurance. (It is difficult to generalize about 
immigrants' eligibility for ail income transfer programs, because the regulations vary 
from program to program and sometimes from state to state.) However, because very 
few of the relevant data collection efforts use immigrant status as a variable, the data 
Dase on Hispanic immigrants' utilization of social support services is weak or nonexistent. 

In this report, the newcomers who are immigrants are Hispanics-women from 
Mexico, South America, and Central America. The exceptions are Puerto Ricans who 
are, of course, United States citizens, and Cubans, whose legal status is discussed below. 

Refugee Status 

According to the Refugee Act of 1980, a refugee is an alien who cannot or will not 
return to his home nation because he was persecuted or fears persecution on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a particular social group or political opinion. 
Furthermore, the refugee enters America from a country of first asylum, not his home 
nation, so that the United States is actually the refugee's third point in his migration 
process. 

In addition to expanding the definition of "refugee," the Act established annual 
reiiinss of 50,000 admissions for each of fiscal years 1980. 19S1, and 1982, while also 
luthonzmg the president to adjust these ceilings in light of humanitarian concerns or the 
national interest. President Carter did just that in 1980 and 1981. Ceilings for later 
years are determined annually by the President, after consultation with the Congress. 

Social Support Services for Refugees 

Two otner features of the Refugee Act of 1980 have a bearing on the concerns of this 
study. First is its continuation of the authorization of federal reimbursements to states 
for cash and medical assistance given to refugee-^. Whereas earlier legislation had not set 
restrictions on the period during which the states could receive federal reimbursement, 
this act set a 36-month limitation. Refugees who meet the regu'ar requirements may 
rp-eive Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Supplemental Security Income, and 
Medicaid, and the states receive lOO percent federal reimbursement for 36 months. 
Needv .efacees who do not meet the categorical ref^uirements can qualify based on a 
special form oi eligibility. They receive cash and medical assistance, again with full 
federal reimoursement to the states for 36 months. 
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. April 1982, the regulations were changed. States could still receive 100 percent 
reimoursement for assistance given to refugees meeting the regular eligibiUty 
requirements for 36 months. However, for refugees who qualified based on the special 
eliKibility criterion, the states receive full federal reimbursement for only the first IS 
montns of assistance. During the second 18 months, states receive federal reimbursement 
only for refugees meeting the states' regular criteria for participation in general 
assistance programs. 

Finally, the Act established the Office of Refugee Resettlement to fund and 
acminister assistance programs for refugees: 

The Director [of ORR] is authorized to make grants to, ana 
enter into contracts with, public or private nonprofit agencies for 
projects speciiically designed- 

( 1) to assist refugees in obtaining the skills which are 
necessary for economic self-sufficiency, including projects for job 
training, employment services, day care, professional refresher 
training, and other recertification services; 

(2) to provide training in English where necessary (regardless 
of whether the refugees are employed or receiving cash or other 

assisance); and 

(3) to provide where specific needs have been shown and 
recognized by the Director, health (including mental health) 
services, social services, educational and other service. 

The refugees discussed in this report are from Southeast Asia- 

Entrant Status 

Until 1980, newcomers in America could be divided, roughly, into two groups, those 
^•itn immigrant status and those with refugee status. However, events in 1930 prompted 
tne creation of a third category— entrants. 

In late April to earlv fall of 1980, the United States received approximately 125.000 
Cuoans from the Mariel boatlift. Because the United States was their country of first 
asvlum, the Cubans were not eligible for domestic assistance and resettlement programs 
granted refugees under the Refugee Act of 1980 or such social service pograms as Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. 

Nor aid tne Refugee Act of 1980 apply to the influx of Haitians arriving daily ^rorn 
Haiti in small boats. The Haitians did not qualify for refugee status because they could 
not prove that their flight was prompted by fears oi racial, religious, political, or social 
persecution and not for economic reasons. 

Then, in June 1980, a or-sidential order placed both Cubans and Haitians in a Special 
^r.ir^r)t -ategory. The term "entrant" designates Cubans who eniert^ the United itates 
t^r.^^^n ADril2i, I ^SG, and October 10, 1941, and Haitians who ^vere known to the 
ir^mi^ration arc Nationality Services prior :o October lO, I9S0, and who were granted a 
paroie oencing determination of their immigration status. 
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Social Sijpport Se^'vices for Entrants 

As entrants, these persons could now obtain work permits and public assistance 
oenefits. Furthermore, they could receive generally the same services and the states the 
same cost reim.oursements as for refugees. 

Summary 

It should be clear that a newcomer by any other name is...an immigrant, a refugee, cr 
an entrant. The distinction is real and significant, for the policies and programs mat 
relate to the newcomers' adjustment are tied directly to their legal status. 
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Appendix B 

SOURCES CONTACTED FOR DATA COLLECTION 

American Friends Service Committee, Cambodian Women's Project: Ellen Bruno 

American University, School of Justice: Dean Rita 2, Simon 

American Council for Nationalities Service: Rosemary Tripp 

American Council for Voluntary Agencies: Georgianna Cleason 

Center for Applied Linguistics: 3oAnn Crandall 

City of Miami, Planning Department: David Whittington 

Florida International University: Dr. Alex Stepick 

Haitian Refugee Center, Miami, Florida: Steve Forrester 

Intergovernmental Commission For Migration: Gretchen Brainerd 

:ohns Hopkjns University. Department of Population Dynamics, School of Hygiene and 
PudUc Health: Dr. Kathleen Ford 

Long Beach. Caiuornia, Department of Public Health: Terrence Wiley 

Lathfiran Immigration Service: Ingrid Walters 

National Association of Counties Research, Inc.: Tom Joseph 

National Center for Health Statistics: Seima Taffel and Dr. Earl Huyck 

Nejv Transcentury Foundation: Dr. David North 

Oregon State Refugee Office: 3erry Bumo 

Overseas £aucation Fund: Deoorah McGiauliin 

Refugee Data Center: Livia Farkos 

Rerugee Policy Croup: Lee Regan and Susan Forbes 

UN ri i^n Commissioner on Refugees, Washington, D.C. office: Susan Chitwood 
U^. Bureau of -the Census, Washington, D.C: Arthur Cresce. Peggy Payne, Patricia 
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U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Refugee Resettlement: 
Nguyen Kimchi and Dr. Linda Gordon 

U.S. Department of 3ustice, Community Relations Service, Washington, D.C.: Chris Porter 

U.S. Department of Justice. Community Relations Service, New York: Dr. Susan Buchanan 

U.S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service: Dr. Roger Kramer 

University of Caiifornia, San Diego: Indochinese Health Jc Adaptation ^ .search P:-o)e( 
(IHARP), Department of Sociology: Dr. John P. Anderson, County Prmcip; 
Investigator 
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University of Florida, Center for Latin American Studies: Dr. Helen Saf; 
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